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Love  U  a  thing  which  it  born  of  th«  intdtoct. 

It  is  the  brain  which  givee  birth  to  this  noble  passion 
-do  not  believe  that  paieioii  akme  can  be  the  parent  of 
true  love. 

AS  there  .re  two  pare  ^  the  conception  of  tho  chiM, 
to  two  elements  alone  r  u  create  true  love. 

Passion-if  alone-passes,  since  it  belongs  only  to  the  life 
animal  and  material. 

True  love  is  eternal  and  born  of  the  spirit ;  but  demand- 
ing the  abnegation  of  the  whole-ever  ^he  body-thus 
true  love  is  not  perfect  without  passion. 

But  passion  without  spiritual  love-cast  it  J*™? 
this  bdongs  also  to  the  beasts  that  perish  and  the  eternal 
sonl  has  ao  part  in  it. 

True  love  is  the  marriage  between  the  inteUect-the 
divine  side-of  the  human  being,  and  passion-which  is  the 
anioud  and  perishaUe  side. 

In  this  marriage  the  divine  becomes  human,  and  the 
human  glorified  unto  divinity. 


Passion  is  a  hideous  bindweed,  which,  when  it  has 
flowered,  withers  away,  leaving  nothing  b^nd  Jt.  But 
love  is  the  true  vine  which,  binding  m  holy  wedlock,  brings 
fwth  fruit  unto  the  world. 
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BOOK  I 
HIDDEN  BYEWAYS 

CHAPTER  I 

MADAME  PfiRINTOT  stood  in  front  of  the  cheval- 
glass  in  her  bedroom ;  the  reflection  of  her  comely 
countenance  looked  back  at  her  irritably.  She  gazed,  with 
the  penetrating  glance  of  a  woman  no  longer  in  her  first 
youth — a  woman  determined  to  know  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  herself  unflinchingly — at  the  handsome  face  in  the 
mirror. 

The  long,  heavy-lidded  eyes  with  their  thick  eyelashes  ; 
the  slender,  well-marked  eyebrows  slightly  lifted  at  the 
comers ;  the  aquiline  nose,  delicately  moulded  at  the 
nostrils;  the  large  well-shaped  mouth  with  its  short  upper 
Up,  above  the  finn  square  chin.  Then — ^her  eyes  being  well 
satisfied  with  the  brji^tness  of  the  eyes  that  looked  back 
at  her — she  smiled,  displaying  white  even  teeth  and  dimfdes 
deeply  dented  in  either  cheek. 

Decidedly  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  well  preserved 
for  her  forty-five  years.  Yea— the  best  was  good ;  and  now 
for  the  worst. 

The  charming  dimples  disappeared,  the  large  mouth 

hardened  and  the  firm  jaw  stiffened,  as  her  eyes  travelled 
to  the  brilliant  copper-coloured  hair  which  crowned  her 
head.  Frowning  slightly,  she  observed  the  deepening  lines  in 
her  forehead,  and — ^her  eyes  squinting  slightly  in  the  process 
—hastily  pulled  down,  with  quick  persuasive  fingers,  some 
of  the  shorter  curls  from  the  demi-peruke  arranged  over 
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the  front  portion  of  her  own  abundant  hair,  till  the  offending 
wrinkles  were  hidden.  Then,  taking  up  a  silver  hand-mirror 
from  among  the  medley  of  brushes,  combs,  pincushions  and 
aids  to  beauty  on  her  table,  she  proceeded  to  examine  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  leisurely  and  minutely — in  order  to  ascertain 
that  no  darkness  of  its  original  brown  remained.  Satis- 
fied that  the  coiffeur  had  done  his  work  thoroughly,  as  a 
good  artist  should,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  demi- 
peruke — also  the  handiwork  of  M.  Roquin,  of  the  rue  Palatin. 
Chagrin  here  awaited  her,  since  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was 
slightly  deeper  in  colour  than  the  rest !  She  turned  her 
eyes  quickly  to  the  box  in  which — discreetly  concealed — 
she  kept  a  spare  peruke.  Opening  it  she  took  out  the 
neatly-curled  contents  and  compared  them  with  her  new 
head-covering.  Yes — decidedly  it  was  of  a  better  colour ; 
she  must  take  it  down  and  change  it  before  it  was  necessary 
to  appear  without  a  hat.  She  put  it  back,  and,  taking  up 
her  hand-mirror  again,  proceeded  with  the  review  of  her 
person  in  charm  and  in  defect. 

Her  eyes  travelled  with  satisfaction  over  her  figure,  which, 
though  still  beautiful  in  contour,  had  lost  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  line  which  had  been  remarkable  in  her  youth ; 
yet,  thanks  to  elaborate  and  careful  corseting,  it  presented 
a  straight  line  from  waist  to  bust  after  the  approved  Parisian 
fashion  for  middle-aged  women  inclined  to  embonpoint, 
thus  giving  the  carriage  a  tip  forward  in  walking. 

The  hips — Madame  Perintot's  eyes  had  just  reached  this 
extreme  point  of  dissatisfaction,  since,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
skill  of  her  corseiiere,  they  would  not  be  subdued  as  much 
as  she  desired — ^when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  roused  lier 
from  her  reflections,  both  moral  and  physical.  She  sUd 
the  mirror  amongst  the  paraphernalia  on  her  dressing-table, 
and  turned  round  with  a  resonant  nasal  "  Entrez  I"  In 
answer  to  her  permission  the  door  opened  and  her  mother, 
Madame  Houston,  stepped  timidly  inside. 

"  Pardon,  my  daughter,"  she  whimpered  nervously, 
pausing  on  the  threshold.  "  But  the  dress,  the  dress  of 
ceremony,  which  I  am  to  wear  at  the  wedding  of  Cousin 
Marie-Anne,  has  not  arrived,  and  it  is  barely  three  hours 
before  we  leave  lor  Acquarelle.  It  is  certain  that  without 
that  dress  I  cannot  go.  The  dressmaker  promised  me  most 
faithfully  that  it  should  be  here  in  gooa  time  th^  morning. 
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She  is  a  good  girl,  I  do  not  think  she  would  deceive  me 
without  reason." 

She  stood  twisting  her  knotted  toil-worn  hands  in  her 
black  silk  apron — a  pathetic  httle  hgure  with  bent  back 
and  aged,  wizened  face.  She  belonged  to  the  peasant  class, 
and  could  never  quite  accustom  herself  to  the  comparative 
luxury  of  Paris  hfe  and  the  comfortable  flat  in  which  her 
daughter — formerly  a  successful  provincial  opera  singer — 
now  lived. 

Madame  Houston  sighed  for  her  pot-au-feu,  and  constantly, 
when  her  daughter  was  engaged  with  her  pupils,  crept  into 
the  kitchen.  There — under  a  pretence  of  superintending 
the  work  of  the  bonne-d-tout-faire— she  spent  many  a  happy 
hour  over  humble  occupations ;  and,  as  she  poHshed  the 
saucepan  lids  bright  as  silver,  or  plunged  her  hands  into 
clean  cold  water,  rinsing  and  shaking  out  the  cool  lettuce 
for  the  salad,  she  sang  in  a  Uttle  cracked  voice  old  French 
peasant  rowi^es— half-forgotten  fragments  that  came  to 
her  dimly  as  the  remembrance  of  her  babyhood,  when  the 
pretty  young  peasant  mother  had  rocked  her  to  sleep  in 
a  low  wooden  cradle  beside  the  sweet-scented  fire  of  forest 
logs. 

As  she  washed  and  cut  the  garlic,  its  harsh,  penetrating 
odour  took  her  memory  back  to  the  cottage,  at  Acquardle, 
where  she  was  bom  ;  and  where,  as  a  child,  in  the  rich  road- 
side pastures,  she  had  spent  long  days  herding  her  father's 
cow,  resting  at  mid-day  on  a  rock  by  the  white  road,  one 
hand  twisted  in  the  head-rope,  while  she  ate  a  slice  of  bread 
and  that  same  pungent-smelling  garlic.  In  vision  she  would 
see  again  the  wide  expanse  of  the  pastured  plain— undulating 
beneath  the  soft  fanning  breath  of  the  spring  wind ;  again, 
too,  she  would  feel  the  cow— standing  belly-deep '  in  the 
long  grassr—pull  at  the  head-rcpe  to  awake  her  from  her 
re\erie. 

\Vhile  she  was  still  a  girl  of  seventeen,  an  artist  and  his 
wife  had  come  from  Paris  and  taken  a  house  at  Acquarelle. 
The  artist— of  distinction  in  his  profession— was  also  pos- 
sessed of  an  apartment  and  studio  in  Paris,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  When  at  Acquarelle  he  mterested  himself 
much  in  the  peasant  life  of  the  village.  Some  months  after 
he  had  settled  there  he  had  painted  the  portrait  of  George 
Cortot,  Madame  Houston's  father,  among  his  sheep.  This 
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same  picture  having  brought  him  fame  and  fortlme,  he 

had  presented  Cortot  with  the  freehold  of  four  fields  which 
adjoined  the  latter's  small  holding,  and  which  Cortot  had 
rented  for  many  years— thus  raising  him  from  mere  peasant 
proprietorship  to  the  dignity  of  farmer. 

In  addition  he  had  taken  the  young  girl  into  his  em- 
ployment as  bonne-d-toui-faire  at  Acquaielle ;  and,  on  one 
of  their  periodical  returns  to  Paris,  had  taken  her  with  them 
as  cuisinihre. 

In  Paris,  Angele  Cortot  had  faUen  in  love  with  Jean  Houston, 
a  handsome  Basque,  coachman  to  the  Baron  de  Gonville', 
who  Uved  in  the  great  house  backing  on  to  her  mr",ter's  more 
humble  apartment.  The  windows  of  her  kitchen  looked  on 
to  the  courtyard  where  Jean's  horses  were  stabled.  She 
could  see  him  below  among  his  well-kept  equipages  giving 
orders  to  his  helpers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  observed 
the  shy.  pretty  little  country  girl  on  her  way  out  to  market, 
and  often  he  would  come  out  of  the  stable  offering  to  carry 
the  heavy  basket  up  the  steep  steps  of  the  service.  After  a 
month  or  two  of  ardent  courtship,  Jean  had  married 
Angeie,  and  later,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  carriage  accident 
her  former  master  and  mistress  had  taken  the  broken-hearted 
young  wj  ow  and  her  baby  to  Kve  with  them  again. 

M.  de  Fabrieux,  the  artist,  had  no  children  of  his  own 
so  that  Uttle  Marguerite,  bom  after  Jean's  death,  had  become 
\  ^  dear  to  him.  He  took  much  pleasure  in  the  .hUd's 
society ;  and— as,  at  an  early  age,  she  began  to  show  both 
beauty  and  temperament— he  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing. 
But  the  pencils  and  crayons  were  irksome  to  her  childish 
fingers ;  nevertheless  the  studio  became  a  place  of  fascina- 
tion and  charm  to  her.  She  loved  to  drape  herself  in  some 
model's  costume  and  pose,  on  the  httle  raised  platform 
smging  in  a  clear  childish  voice,  with  pretty  gesture  to  an 
miaginary  audience;  but  she  would  become  'fierrely 
annoyed,  and  scold  both  her  gentle  mother  and  the  amused 
M.  de  Fabrieux,  when,  in  the  interests  of  art,  he  would  oust 
her  from  her  httle  stage,  and  banish  her  to  the  kitchen  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  a  quiet  hour  for  work  She 
developed  a  passionate  jealousy  for  the  models  who  occupied 
her  play  theatre  ;  though,  when  opportunity  offered  she« 
would  creep  mto  the  studio  and  watch  them,  aftr-wards 
copying  their  postures  with  such  clever  mimicry  that 
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b-e  Of  h.  loo^rS^,  J--^er^^^ 
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had  e^te^M  hurriedly  with  the  detenwnation  to  break 
down  his  reserve. 

M.  Perintot  was  seated  at  his  - -riting-table,  his  hands 
outstretched  on  the  pile  of  neatly-arranged  papers  in  front 
of  him,  his  head  bowed  over  his  arms,  one  hand  -the  hand 
with  its  gold  marriage  ring  on  the  third  finger— clutching  a 
busmess  letter,  on  thick  parchment  paper.  Marguerite 
flung  herself  across  the  intervening  space,  something 
desolate  and  piteous  in  her  husband's  attitude,  as  of  a  little 
boy  in  trouble,  giving  her  a  sharp  pain  at  her  heart.  Throw- 
u»g  herself  on  her  knees,  she  put  both  arms  lound  P6rint(  .'s 
neck  and  pulled  him  towards  her,  crying  : 

"My  husband,  my  loved  one,  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  you  ?  " 

She  pushed  her  bosom  against  his  shoulder  caressingly, 
all  her  tenderness  for  him  aroused  by  the  thought  that 
things  were  not  well  with  him. 

But  only  a  silence  answered  her.  M.  P6rintot's  body 
feU  heavUy  sideways  in  the  chair,  his  head  sank  on  his 
chest.  The  dropped  jaw,  and  wide  open  eyes,  told  her  that 
her  loved  one  would  never  answer  that  agonized  appeal, 
that,  before  she  had  been  able  to  comfort  him,  he  had  gone 
out  alone  into  the  great  silence.  To  the  clasp  of  her  arms 
he  was  insensible.  M.  P6rintot  was  dead.  The  traces  of 
recent  tears  on  his  cheek  told  her  that  not  many  minutes 
had  passed  since  this  thing  had  happened ;  and  that  he 
must  have  wept  much,  since  the  pink  surface  of  the 
blottmg-paper— on  which  reposed  a  miniature  of  herself— 
was  spotted  with  Uttle  wet  patches  as  though  he  had  laid 
his  head  on  his  arms  and  sobbed  silently. 

Madame  Perintot,  strong  creature  though  she  was,  had 
mud.  ado  to  pull  herself  together  in  the  trying  days  that 
followeu.  The  loss  of  her  husband— from  an  attack  of  the 
heart,  brought  on  by  the  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  had  been  lost  in  the  smashing  up  of  a  Roumanian 
oil  well  company  in  which  he  had  speculated  heavily,  and 
the  consequent  bankruptcy  of  the  Marille  lace  business- 
left  her  with  but  a  small  ronnant  of  his  fortune  to  support 
herself  and  her  son. 

Self-reliant  by  nature,  she  could  not  contemplate  a 
penunous  existence  at  Marille— the  eking  out  her  small 
income,  with  such  assistance  as  her  husband's  relations 
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might  extend  to  her.   Now  that  his  buaiiiess  w»»  min^ 
the  old  murmur  of  prejudice  affiin^^rh^r  k       7^  Turned, 

too,  had  b«n  neglected.   Ot£r  and  vlnfTitSS  ^ 

FmaUy.  on  the  advice  of  an  old  friend— hw-  m«.*-. 
turned  the  great  studio  whicS^S 

g^her  a'Ce^«.S?y°^^^c^i«!*  "M'y 
her  life  in  the  old  pSfonal  ^1  ^  **' 

servi^  sho^  ^  inlri*^  "*»  1^  u-ilita? 

maker,  bm  the  oMw  ""ff  "oU'er  to  a  good  dress- 

begged  her  <Ch1i  to  S;  "  'y^- 

of  the  traditi^%;°j:,™' «  8^^^  ~P 
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would  drew.    Something  of  innate  peasant  breedfaig  tdd 

the  old  woman  that  she  would  be  ashamed  to  be  differently 
clothed  to  the  mother  of  Man  j-Amie ;  and  that  she  would 
rather  stand  in  the  church  where  she  had  worshipped  as  a 

child  in  the  cap  of  her  peasant  station.  So  when  the  old 
woman,  with  gentle  obstinacy,  had  begged  for  a  peasant 
costume,  good-hearted  Margu^te  had  yielded  to  her  fancy. 

"  Have  your  own  way,  ma  mire,"  che  said,  "  only,  since 
I  know  nothing  of  such  costumes,  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
for  me  to  accompany  you  when  you  make  your  choice." 

Madame  Houston,  secretly  pleased  to  have  complete  free- 
dom in  the  matter,  consulted  the  bonne-d-tout-Jaire.  The 
two  old  women  laid  their  heads  together,  and,  after  many 
excursions  to  the  boulevards,  and  much  discussion  as  to 
material  and  price,  went  off  happily  to  a  certain  young  work- 
woman, known  to  the  bonne,  residing  in  the  Place  des  Loups 
— a  little,  human,  humble  dressmaker,  neat-fingered  and 
conscientious,  who  could  make  just  such  a  cap  and  dress  for 
a  small  sum ;  and  who  would  not  trouble  the  modesties  of 
Madame  Rouston  by  the  necessity  of  much  fitting. 

Marguerite,  busy  with  her  pupils,  left  the  old  ladies  to 
settle  the  matter  themselves — secretly  and  tenderly  amused 
at  their  gentle  whisperings  and  fiutterings  and  the  important 
solemnity  of  those  expeditions  to  the  boulevards.  But,  now 
that  the  day  of  departure  had  come  the  dress  had  not  arrived, 
and  Madame  Rouston  stood  in  the  door  of  her  daughter's 
bedroom,  all  ahurie  and  trembling. 

"  But,  ma  mire,"  cried  Margu^te  impatiently,  "  did  not 
the  yoi.7.g  dressmaker  clearly  understand  that  it  must  be  here 
in  good  time  ?  It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  you  bought 
the  material.  You  should  have  taken  my  advice  and  gone 
to  my  woman,  who  would  have  made  you  a  beautiful  dress 
in  three  days." 

Madame  Rouston  folded  her  knotted  hands  over  her  black 
silk  apron,  and  her  small  wizened  face  took  on  a  shghtly 
obstinate  air— despite  which  mental  stiffening,  childish  di»- 
appointment  forced  a  large  tear  from  her  eyes.  Perceiving 
which.  Marguerite's  good-heartedness  triumphed  over  her 
irritation.  With  a  quick  movement,  ^  put  her  arm  round 
the  fragile  little  old  woman,  and,  stooping,  kissed  the  furrowed 
cheek,  saying  in  her  clear,  firm  voice  : 

"  AUons  I  ma  mire,  do  not  weep.  I  myself  witt  take  a  taxi 
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and  fetch  the  things.  Perhaps  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  the 
hour  of  our  departure.  If  it  is  not  finished.  I  wiU  bring  it 
home,  and  we  wiU  work  at  it  together.  Voy<m$  I  give  mcithe 
address,  I  will  return  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Madame  Rouston  smiled,  the  little  wrinkles  round  her  eyes 
and  mouth  puckered. 

"  You  are  a  kind  daughter,  Mimi."  she  said,  using  the  pet 
name  she  had  caUed  her  as  a  child.  "  It  u  Num^ro  3  fis 
Place  des  Loups.  You  enter  the  porie  cochh-e.  next  to  the 
baker  s  shop,  and  the  door  is  in  the  courtyard.  It  is  not  a 
grand  place,  Marguerite,"  she  went  on  timidly.  "  I  would  go 
myself,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  return  in  time,  and  with- 
out the  dress,"  she  repeated.  "  I  cannot  go  to  the  wedding  of 
Mane- Anne." 

Madame  Perintot  puUed  a  toque  of  purple  pansies  over  her 
coppt  r  hair,  and  threw  a  fawn-coloured  cloak  over  her  velvet 
gown.  Hastily  powdering  her  face,  she  took  up  her  long  gloves 
and  gold  chain-purse,  and  went  from  her  room  into  the  hafl. 
As  she  did  so.  she  turned  her  perfumed  and  slightly  over- 
dressed person  towards  her  mother,  smiUng  and  saying : 
uru^^^^^J  ^°  °"  y^^^  errand,  ma  mire,  you  must  do  mine. 
WUl  you  finish  packing  my  make-up  ;  my  toUet  aids,  scents, 
and  powder-puffs,  in  my  dressing-case— and  on  no  account 
forget  my  red  lip-salve." 

"  You  will  not  need  them  in  the  sunshine  of  Acquarelle 
Margu6nte,"  the  old  woman  pleaded  softly.  "  you  were  always 
Idom^"         and  the  air  there  will  bring  back  your  pretty 

"Chut!"  returned  the  other.  "  those  who  are  wise  provide 
tor  the  rainy  day.  You  wiU  wear  what  you  please  on  your 
back  and  I  shall  put  what  I  please  on  my  face,  then  we  shall 
both  be  happy  in  our  own  way." 

And  so  saying,  able,  handsome  and  wholesome,  she  passed 
through  the  curtains  that  draped  the  door  of  the  vestibule 
and  let  herself  out  on  to  the  staircase,  descending  with  auick! 
careful  steps  to  the  street  below.  ^ 
1  en\erged  from  the  dark  flagged  stone  passage  and  stood 

on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  till  she  caught  the  eye  of  a 
passing  chaufieur,  then  she  held  up  one  hand :  and.  as  he  drew 
tiie  taxi  up  at  the  kerb,  she  bent  forward  to  speak  to  him 

LiK^^T  ^  ^f'  ^^""^        ^°"P^'        ^ve  quickly!  but 
Iwith  care-I  am  in  a  hurry,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  kiUed." 
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Admiration,  apparent  and  open,  was  in  the  man's  glance. 

Madame  Pdrintot  smiled,  whereat  the  beguiling  dimples  made 
their  appearance  and  set  the  heart  of  the  driver  galloping  with 
tme  Gidlic  rapidity,  so  that  he  caressed  his  neat  black 
moustache  with  a  look  of  intimate  gallantry.  She  mounted 
into  the  car,  well  pleased  that,  despite  her  forty-five  years, 
she  was  still  jolie  femme  to  the  man  in  the  street.  She  pulled 
her  long  gloves  on  complacently,  as  the  car,  turning  out  of  the 
Rue  des  Masques,  rattled  up  the  paved  Boulevard  Famou- 
chelles  and  along  the  Avenue  dc  la  Lanteme  to  the  Place  des 
Loups.  The  light,  gay  little  spring  breeze  was  refreshing. 
Truly,  she  thought,  it  was  ridiculous  to  go  out  at  the  last 
minute,  on  such  an  errand,  to  such  a  quarter ;  but,  if  go  she 
must,  at  least  she  would  enjoy  the  drive  I 

On  reaching  the  Place  des  Loups,  the  chauffeur,  unable  to 
discover  Num^ro  5  bis,  turned  inquiringly  round  to  her, 
slowing  up  his  car  as  he  did  so.  Madame  P^tot  leaned  oat 
of  the  window  and  directed  him  to  stop  at  the  baker's  shop 
on  the  left,  at  the  comer.  Here  she  alighted,  and,  turning 
in  nn<ter  the  porte  eocMre,  passed  into  a  small,  cobble-paved 
courtyard  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tall  houses — the  windows, 
set  one  above  the  other  in  the  stained  and  mottled  walls, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  ancient  Venetian  slatted  shutters  of 
faded,  grey-green  painted  wood.  The  hei^t  of  the  sorronnd- 
ing  houses  made  the  small  courtyard  appear  gloomy  and 
simless.  Despite  the  warm  spring  day  Madame  Pirintot 
shivered,  as  a  dra'^ght — seeming  in  no  way  to  belong  to  that 
Ught,  gay  spring  L  ;eze  in  the  world  without — swept  past  her, 
dank  and  chill,  forced  down  the  funnel  of  that  walled-in  cotuit- 
yard  by  some  wandering  current  of  air.  It  seamed  to  whirl 
round  her — pregnant  as  some  wind  of  destiny,  enveloping 
her  in  cold  foreboding  of  unknown  terror,  and  the  blank  mist 
of  fear  which  presages  dissolution.  A  wan  glimm^  of  rdent- 
less  fate  brooded  silently  in  the  desolation  of  the  place,  pene- 
trating her  impressionable  and  sensitive  mind.  She  paused, 
a  sridden  presentiment  of  evil,  an  apprehension  of  coming 
horror,  of  spiritual  alarm,  vital  and  positive,  almost  paralysed 
her.  She  longed  to  turn  and  run  back  into  the  cheerful 
sun%ht  again,  away  from  the  gloomy  little  courtyard,  and 
the  cracked,  half-open  door,  with  Numdro  5  bis,  written  in 
fsuiing  letters,  above  it. 

A  rattle  of  passing  carts  in  the  Place  outside  sotmded 
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muffled  and  distant.  The  silence  within  the  courtyard  seemed 
to  shut  her  in  a  prison  of  fear.  Madame  P^rintot  was  taken 
v  ith  vcntable  panic.  She  looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
^nwL.T'^SX?  f  ^^'^^^^  dust.  What  lay  behind  thos^ 
windows  ?  What  creatures,  obscure  in  their  good  and  evil 
hvmg  passed  to  and  fro  on  their  daily  business  from  the  outer 

t\,i I'^SJt  kI*  ^"'^  ^  '''*""^d'  ''^t  no  ^""d.  save 
that  muffled  rumble  from  the  strer*  without,  broice  the  still- 

T^U^l^'J^l       ^^^"''^'^  *  **P'  «ncni»ted  with  verdigris. 

luf      '"^^  ^  P^'  °^  in  »  depiwSioo 

of  the  cobbled  pavement  beneath.  ««*«««iw 

Resolutely  she  tried  to  shake  herself  free  of  her  phantasies  • 

and  stepping  over  a  meandering  stream  that  flowed  from  the 
pool,  she  prepared  to  enter  the  door.  As  she  did  so  a  slatternly 
young  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age.  carryix.>g  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  a  smaU  child  clinging  to  her  skirt,  came  out  of  fte 
doorway,  and  pushed  roughly  past  her 

^  ^r**"*  5  P^tot  inquired 

snarpiy,  the  colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

^tlt^^^u^^^^  ?  her  before  answering,  pitting  back  a 

f^/^-^Ku"^'       P°"*"^  child  that  had  stooped 

dofht  anH"/h  """'T  ^"^^'""y  eyes  toe*  in  the  gSod 
clothes  and  the  au-  of  prospenty  of  the  other.   Then  as  she 

perceived  the  powdered  face  ind  dyed  1^.  she  ia^^ 
coarsely,  saying :  j  ,  <^  wu|i,4fcu 

"  It  is—a  poor  house,  but  a  respectable  one.  T]ia«  an 
several  famihes.    What  name  ?  ' 
Madame  P6rintot  paused.   "  It  is  a  dressmaker,"  Ae  said 
.i^l' '   ^  d°       l™ow  the  name." 
Ah,    suggested  the  woman.  "  that  wiU  perhaps  be  the 

rr^^'theYeit.'^*"  ^P^"*' 

Pulling  up  the  child  again,  she  crossed  the  coartyaid.  and 
disappeared  under  the  dark  porte  cocMre 

Flushed  and  slightly  agitated,  Madame  P^riatot  entered  the 
door  and  mounted  the  bare  wooden  stairway.  Panting  ^ 
stopped  on  the  fi«t  landing  for  a  moment.^  Decidedly  ha 
mother  must  not  be  aUowed  again  to  make  her  own  ar4i^ 
comT  Li  «^«st  unsuitable  that  her  clothes  sho^ 

come  from   such    a  place.    She  felt    extremely  irri- 

She  commenced  to  mount  the  second  ffigbt, 
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— leaning  against,  the  railing  in  a>nazemcnt— tor  something 
quite  unexpected  arrested  her  attention. 

From  high  up  in  thi'  dirty,  squalid  houst«  came  the  sound  of 
a  woman's  voice  singing — in  tone  so  rich  and  full  that  it  set 
her  trained  ear  tingling  with  an  almost  jealous  admiration. 
Round  and  strong,  vibrating  with  the  gnat  ckar  ring  that  is 
10  precious  on  the  operatic  stage  for  its  power  of  piercing  the 
heaviest  scoring,  the  woman  s-uig  with  natural  ease  and 
fluency,  "  A  che  la  morte  ognora,"  the  soft  liquid  Italian 
words,  throbbing,  piercing,  sobbing,  with  the  familiar  rubato 
of  operatic  tradition. 

Madame  P6rintot  held  on  to  the  railing,  petrified  by  the 
volume  and  quality  of  the  sound.   The  rickety  balustrade 
•hook  and  quivered  beneath  her  weight,  as  she  lean^^  iorward 
and  craned  her  neck,  looking  uj)  the  udl  of  the  staircase  in  her  ^ 
effort  to  distinguish  from  which  floor  the  singing  came. 

Suddenly  an  impulse  took  her,  imperative  and  urgent,  at 
all  costs  to  find  the  owner  of  the  voice.  She  must,  if  tlie 
singer  was  untrained  and  unknown,  teach  her,  ard  bring  her 
before  the  public.  Enthusiasm  filled  her.  With  a  hasty 
movement  she  gathered  up  the  front  of  her  skirt,  and  with 
eager,  hurrying  footsteps,  stumbled  up  flight  after  flight 
till  she  reached  the  fifth  floor.  But  the  singing  had  ceased, 
and,  in  plac  ;  of  the  palpitating  aliveness  of  its  beauty,  only 
silence,  penetrating  and  mournful,  along  with  the  recnidoscence 
of  the  same  brooding  menace  which  haunted  the  courtyard, 
reigned  in  the  empty  passage  in  which  she  stood. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  heard  the  voice,  she  remembered 
her  errand ;  and,  timiing  to  the  left,  she  stopped  in  front  of 
the  third  door  and  paused  irresolute. 

In  the  soUtude  and  quiet,  alone  in  this  strange  house,  again 
the  foreboding  of  evil  took  her— not  the  ghostly  echo  of  |/ast 
crime  and  consequent  haunting  by  pallid  spectres  of  remorse  ; 
but  the  more  intimate  concrete  ftar,  of  imminent  future 
action,  of  the  raising  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  acv  of  a 
drama,  inevitable  and  cruel,  in  which  she,  a  pawn  in  the 
hand  of  some  unseen  power,  would  play  her  part,  moving 
powerless,  yet  none  the  less  a  connecting  link,  a  ntcdiul 
factor  in  the  consummation  of  that  drama.  So  weighty,  so 
vivid  became  that  certainty,  that  to  Madame  Perintot  it  was 
almost  unendurable. 

Sie  longed  for  the  beautiful  voice  to  begin,  or  for  any  sound, 
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however  trivial,  to  change  the  current  of  her  thought.    In  the 

A^^it  ^^i^^  P^'*^'  ^'^^  advanced  a  step  nearer 

As  she  did  so  the  voice  began  again  to  sing  "  A  cJu^ 
^ora.  ro  her  astonishment  she  found  it  came  fiSn  behSd 
the  very  door  m  front  of  whicl,  she  stood. 

Ttenst  '  she  said  to  lierseJf.    "  I  shall  then  m.n#.frn»« 

At  the  s<.und  of  her  knock  the  singing  ceased.   Li£ht  foot- 

Without  Madame  Pcnntot  waited-curiously  nervous 
and  again  filled  witli  strong  desire  to  take  flight  and  leav7this 
Brcudo^tT"?  incomp«he5sible  uneaslnlt 

of  se^n  n    vi  ^  f  ^'"eer.  and  the  necessity 

ot  securing  Madame  Houston's  robe  de  cirimonie  held  h2 
despite  her  superstitious  fears.  '^«'«»K>»M  Held  tier. 

stHn  ''?  ^.^^^'''i''^'  ^''''^         Whose  light  foot, 

.tep.  she  had  heard,  waited  likewise.  Was  she.  too^tou^ 
witli  that  unaccountable  instinct  of  fear  ? 

Then  Madame  Perintot,  common  sense  triumphiiw  smiled 

Instrument  of  that  unseen  power,  she  had  raiw{  ^^^i^ 


CHAPTER  II 

^=  rhrdr'::a"r>7^  ^«  ^ 

wiErh.H'T!"*'^*'  '^^'^^^  ^  dusk  of  the  passage 

wWch  ih^  .       mipression  as  of  a  vivid  chalk  dra^KJ 
wmch  the  coour  oi  the  red  mouth-sU-ht!y  oneTwith 
d^Srd  \  t^-^^  th*'  blackness  of  the  eyi 
fice  ^  For  ^'"Phasized  the  waxen  pal^^  erf  tt« 

/ace.  For  a  moment  she  was  unperceiiSu  ^  hiJ 
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seemed  to  hang  there,  as  if  detached  from  the  body — the 
expression  one  of  acute  listening.  Then,  as  Madame  P6rintot 
stepped  forward  into  the  Une  of  vision,  the  eyes,  troubled 
and  wide,  met  hers  suddenly,  with  a  glance  of  penetrating 
inquiry.  Apparently  the  result  of  that  scrutiny  was  satis- 
factory, for  the  aspect  of  the  face  became  more  normal, 
and  the  door  opened,  disclosing  the  graceful  tigure  of  a 
young  girl,  clad  in  a  black  serge  petticoat  and  grey  staysr— 
above  which  was  a  spotlessly  clean  white  ghemise,  e^ed 
with  coarse  lace. 

From  out  the  sleeves  of  the  chemise  her  arms,  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  showed  round  and  firm.  The  proud,  well-shaped 
head  was  set  on  a  strong  column  of  throat.  The  even  pallor 
of  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  was  of  that  rich  creamy 
ivory  which  goes  with  the  thick  texture  of  skin  so  often 
foimd  among  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe.  Her  long 
silky  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  above  a  broad,  rather  high 
forehead,  was  twisted  up  loosely  into  a  big  heavy  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head. 

Above  the  handsome,  opaquely  blark  eyes  with  their 
long  dark  lashes,  the  brows  were  thick  and  well  marked. 
The  intense  seriousness  and  directness  of  her  glance  lent  a 
sombre  aspect  to  the  strong  young  face.  The  mouth  was 
generously  curved,  soft  and  pouting,  the  straight  little 
nose  deUcately  pure  in  outline.  The  redness  of  the  hps 
gave  promise  of  passionate  human  feeling,  and  told  of 
warm,  clean  blood,  while,  from  the  eyes— visionary  with 
imagination — ^purity  of  living,  intellect  and  nobility  of 
mind,  looked  out  dominant  and  arresting.  Resolution, 
too,  was  apparent  in  the  firm,  square  chin,  cleft  in  the 
centre. 

The  whole  effect  was  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  a 
woman,  rather  than  the  half-fledged  charm  of  a  girl ;  never- 
theless the  extreme  youth  and  freshness,  perceptible  in  h«:, 
gave  to  that  womanly  dignity  an  added  allurement. 

Madame  P6rintot's  eyes  dwelt  on  the  noble  figure  with 
admiration. 

With  the  quick  apprising  glance  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
judging  young  womanhood  in  view  of  its  possible  appearance 
on  the  stage,  she  noted  approvingly  the  neat  waist  and  narrow 
hips,  together  with  other  details  of  the  girl's  "  possibilities." 
Her  shrewd  and  practised  judgment  told  her  that  if  this 
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.^^  beautiful  voice,  then,  indeed.  thoM 

possibdities  "  were  immense. 

The  girl  moved  aside  and,  with  a  gesture,  invited  her 

visitor  to  come  in. 

"  Entrez,  madame."  she  said.   "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  hesitation  to  open  the  door  •  but 
as  you  see.  I  am  not  fully  dressed,  and  I  did  not  know  who 
stood  without.   The  people  in  our  quarter  are  rough,  and 
I  am  alone. '  6".  « 

"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  your  pardon,  my  child."  Madame 
P6nntot  replied— "for  intruding  thus;  but  I  come  on 
an  errand  from  my  mother,  Madame  Rouston.  I  am  looking 
for  her  dressmaker  and,  stupidlv.  though  I  have  the  addrwT 
1  have  omitted  to  write  down  the  name." 

The  young  girl  brought  forward  a  chair  and  placed  it  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  deal  table,  on  which  lay  an  ironing 
board  and  u-on.  together  with  a  black  and  white  cotton 
blouse. 

"  Be  seated,  madame,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  at  Madame 
l^erintot  with  surprise.  Obviously  she  did  not  seem  the 
kmd  of  person  whose  mother  would  come  to  the  Place  des 
Loups  for  the  making  of  her  clothes  ! 

"Madame  Rouston?"  she  inquired;  "yes,  I  must  be 
the  dressrnaker  whom  you  seek.  I  was  to  take  a  dress  to 
the  Rue  des  Masques  this  morning— but  I  understood  that 
It  would  be  in  good  time  if  I  reached  the  house  before 

tTke?°"  ^  ^^""^  ""^^^ 

She  looked  with  troubled  eyes  at  Marguerite,  such  simphcity 
and  truthfulness  evident  in  her  contrition,  that  the  eldor 
woman  had  not  the  heart  to  scold  her,  and,  already  sub- 

leply      ^        ^^'^  "^"^ 

"  My  mother.  Madame  Rouston,  has  been  in  a  fine  fuss 
because  she  feared  it  would  not  arrive  in  time;  but  all  is 
well  If  It  is  finished,  and  now  I  will  take  it  with  me  and  save 
you  the  jourr.ey  to  the  Rue  des  Masques." 

That  IS  very  kind  of  you,  madame,"  the  girl  answered, 
sorrv  t^'T  ^^"-"^t^t/oti^ed  that,  though  she  was  obviously 

Ls?n  1"   T  "^^^  ^  She  spoke 

'S^^-^^     the  question  of  class  did  not  enter  her 
iieaa.  bhe  was  astonished  at  so  much  breeding  and  di^ty 
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TTie  more  she  looked  at  her,  the  more  puzzled  and  inirieui 
she  became.  * 

The  girl,  meantime,  had  hastily  slipped  on  the  blouse  and 
buttoned  it,  now  she  took  a  black  skirt  from  behind  the 
door  and  stepped  into  it,  man's  trouser  fashion. 

"  Wait  but  a  moment,  madame,"  she  begged  "  I  will 
carry  the  dress  downstairs  for  you.  It  is  dark  outside  and 
some  of  the  steps  are  uneven." 

Madame  Perintot  had  risen  from  her  seat,  but  she  made 
no  movement  to  go.  For  her,  the  vital  question  of  the 
voice  must  be  set  fed  before  it  would  be  possible  to  leave 
her  absorbing  find. 

"  One  moment,"  she  said.— In  face  of  the  young  girl's 
proud,  du-ect  gaze,  as  she  stood  with  the  parcel  poised  on 
her  hip.  Madarv,  Perintot  paused.  A  certain  anxiety,  lest 
she  should  offend  this  beautiful  chUd  and  let  slip,  through 
lack  of  the  right  thing  said,  an  opportunity  of  extraordinary 
promise,  made  her  choose  her  words  carefully—"  I  heard 
someone  singing,  as  I  mounted  the  stairs.   Can  it  have  been 

The  pirl  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  did  not  reply  She 
raised  her  chin  slightly.    ?-serve  had  come  into  her  ex- 
pression.  Then  she  again  looked  full  at  Madame  Perintot 
thiS  time  a  httle  defiantly.  ' 

"  Y^.  madame,"  she  returned  quietly.  "  I  alwa^  s  sing 
when  I  work.  My  aunt.  Madame  Dupont,  does  not  Uke  it  • 
she  says  the  noise  troubles  her  head.  But  she  does  not 
love  mus  :  as  i  do.  When  she  is  out—which  is  neariy  always 
smce  she  work,;  at  Les  Halles,  in  the  vegetable  market-- 
1  smg  all  day  because  there  is  no  one  to  hear  me  " 

Madame  Perintot  leaned  forward,  watching  her  intently 
Who  taught  you  Italian  ?    And  where  did  you  learn  the 
song  you  were  singing  just  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  girl,  whose  eyes  han  ynwn  luminous  with  enthusiasm 
drew  back,  and  again  reserve,  ahnost  hauteur,  was  apparent 
in  her  manner.   She  looked  ai  the  ground  and  her  com- 
plexion thickened  as  if.  beneath  its  pallor,  the  blood  flowed 
more  quickly. 

"  The  song,"  she  stammered.  "  I  did  not  know  it  was 
Italian,  I  fancied  it  was  Latin." 
"  if  it^ii^n.    But  do  you  know  Latin  ?  " 

Yes,    the  other  answered,  apparently  eager  to  leave 
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u^^}  ?^       song-which  seemed  to  embarrass  h«r 

zfi  tT:  ^.z  £  "tf  «^ 

XNO,  no,    the  other  asserted  ha^tiUr    •«  t  i 
that  is  to  say  I  heard  it  "-llJ  ♦  nastiiy       I  learned  it. 

it  sung  many  thnes  bv  ^S^  J  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

every  Saturday  "n to  th.  1'  !  "^f  He  comes  here 
He  has  a  beauL  4icf  i^^^^^^         "^'^  his  mandoline. 

I  always  rn^^e  to'tJTn^ZT^L'V^^^ 
come  again.   He  must  be  ven^^or  for 
at  the  same  hour  to  s^t         ^   '  7        "^"^^s-  always 
his  singing ''-sirLTeV'a^Iin!!"l^!J^^^-  ^^^^'^ 
lesson-all  unknowing  he  hTblpn  n.         !*  ""^ 

became  ^dia„t?y"^,:™1^S  J^-"^ 

here,  he  has  come !"  and  ni»,r.;„   x  .^^^S"*-       He  is 

tinlle^'of  rSoteT  th  ""^^^  ^he  thin 

man's  voice  "^an  to  s  L  Ik'/'^''''^^'^  ^hen  a  ' 

manner  loved  by  the  fSwe^  P^^onate  melody  i„  the 
her  surprise  her  nrTctL^H  .  ^^^^^  school.  To 

vulgariSs  of  exaStfon   Z  Z"^^  -^f-'^*  the 

generally  inevitabIe'i:T"stre  t  wrX'"^  '^""^'y' 
as  she  had  heard  it  dozens  of  t      T  ^^^^  sung 

Franco-Italian  tenor  who  had  IZt  "r^"  well-kno^S 
by  stonn,    NevertTc^    .  ^  ^^^n^h  public 

benefit  of  one  ^^n  or^^-^Z^'^  ^^e 
faculty  the  intinWof  Slt'i^J^-i     J^^^S^ent  and  critical 
^uuuKy  01  that  appeal  was  remarkalde. 
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Looking  at  the  girl — who  hung  out  of  the  window.  obHvknis 

of  her  visitor,  intent  with  Ustening,  her  whole  person  vibrant 
with  vitahty — Madame  Perintot  could  not  decide  whether 
she  was  moved  to  this  vivid  aliveness  by  her  intense  love  of 
the  music  only,  or  whether  the  singer's  individuality  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  She  became  oppressed  by  that 
same  absorption.  Moving  to  the  window,  die  laid  her  hand 
Ughtly  on  the  young  girl's  arm,  speaking  in  clear  incisive 
tones. 

"  Listen,  my  child,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going  away  for 
a  day  or  two  ;  but,  when  I  return,  I  want  ycu  to  come  and 
see  me.  Voyons !  you  will  find  me  on  Wednesday, 
at  No.  5,  Rue  des  Masques — ^you  have  the  address — 
ask  for  Madame  P(5rintot.  I  will  let  you  sing  to  me.  If 
you  have,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  a  gift  for  music,  and, 
if  you  are  serious  m  your  love  of  it,  I  will  help  you  to  develop 
that  gift." 

At  her  touch  the  girl  had  turned  round,  and,  as  ivladame 
Pdrintot  spoke,  her  face  took  on  again  the  visionary  expression 
which  had  been  remarkable  while  speaking  of  the  convent. 

"  An  answer,  an  answer,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
fervently,  and  speaking  more  to  herself  than  her  auditor — 
"  le  hon  Dieu  has  heard  me.  Ever  since  I  left  the  convent 
I  have  prayed  to  Him  that  something  might  come  into  my 
Ufe  that  should  help  me  with  my  music.  Almost,  for  the 
sake  of  that  music,  I  would  have  gone  with  the  nuns  into 
exile  and  become  one  of  them."  She  turned  to  Madame 
P6rintot  who  watched  her  with  curiosity.  "  You  mean 
it,  you  will  not  disappoint  me  now  ?  "  she  asked  urgently, 
her  Hps  trembling,  while  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  other 
woman's  arm. 

"  I  shall  not  disappoint  you,  my  child,"  Marguerite 
declared,  much  moved.  "  You  in  your  turn  must  work  with 
your  whole  heart.  You  seem  to  know  something  of  music, 
can  you  read  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  Church  music ;  Sister 
Marie-Terese  taught  me  to  read  at  sight  " 

"  Ah,"  Madame  Perintot  commented  dryly,  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  "  you  will  not  sing  that  kind  of  music  with 
me.  Your  work  will  be  more  in  the  style  of  the  song  you 
were  singing  when  I  came  in." 

As  she  spolK,  again  the  thin  tinkle  came  from  the  court- 
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yard  below,  and  the  man's  voice  began  to  pierce  the  stiUaeit 
with  importxinate  appeal.  -or"**:  aumwrn 

A  singular  change  had  come  over  the  girl's  face.  Amun 
he  visionary  gave  place  to  something  eminently  hiW 
Unknown  to  her  the  passion  in  the  maS's  singing  awoke  ^ 
echo  m  her  heart.  She  seemed  to  struggle  between  two 
mstTr?''        ^'^^  ^  hef  batU^Tr  Tt 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  cried  Madame  P6rintot  sharply.  "  Perhaos 
you  have  to  thank  your  street  musician  for  y^r  good  foS 

I  should  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  your  voice  if  I  h«l 
overheard  you  singing  an  Ave  Maria." 
/.  J^^  troubled  eyes  on  her  visitor.    "  But  surely 

le  bon  Dieu  ma.y  have  sent  him,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Abb6  GouSo 
says  that  aU  good  things  come  from  God."  ' 

So  long  as  you  count  me  among  the  good  things " 
Madame  Penntot  repUed  mischievously.  "I  fare  notXm 
whom  you  thmk  l  come.    At  this  mLent  tST  import 

whTci  mv  moth''"''  "^^^  theXss  " 

which  my  mother  is  so  anxiously  waiting.    Give  me  the 

On  the  threshold  she  paused  as  «  struck  by  a  sudden  thousht 
Your  parents  ?■•  she  inquired,  "they  w«l  n«^„; 

"  I  am  Eugenie  Massini,"  the  girl  answered  "  mv  n«i« 

she  does  not  understand  my  music."  '  ^ 

"Ah,"  murmured  Madame  Perintot  feelintrlv 

Z",.t>"SI„1™  .^-  '"t",^  of'u^rS^stanS^' 

w/?  u  ,      '  tell  your  aunt  that  I  wiU  do  mv 
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^  *  »  *«tinct  flair  for 

oojets  a  art. 

Entering  the  courtyard,  she  stopped,  and.  extracting  a 
hfty-centime  Piece  from  her  purse,  advanced  towards  the 
mandohne  player.  Quick-witted,  she  made  the  excuse 
ot  oaenng  him  money  an  opportunity  for  investigation  of 
his  appearance.  But  here  she  was  somewhat  baffled,  for  an 
ancient  paldoi  concealed  his  figure,  while  a  broad-brimmed 

!Sir!LS"^^'*  7ll  "^^"^  ^^^"^  ^y^-  From  where  she 
stood  reddish  gold  beard  and  moustache,  and  straight  nose 
were  all  that  she  could  see  of  his  face.  As  she  held  a  coin  she 
teJt  certam  that  he  would  willingly  have  avoided  takine  it 
smce  he  turned  slightly  away,  and  busied  himself  with  the 
tuning  of  his  mandoline.  More  inirigue  than  ever  and 
to  hSS^°     'low  to  inspect  him  closely,  she  came  right  up 

"Tenez,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  money.  She  observed 
the  hand  stretched  out  to  take  it  was  well-kept  and  the  nails 
had  been  lately  poUshed.  She  looked  up.  and.  as  her  eyes 
met  his,  she  became  aware  that  they  were  full  of  suppressed 
merriment.    To  her  astonishment,  she  recognized  the  famous 

SmiqiSI  ^ 

Nom  d'un  chien."  she  exclaimed  ironically,  "  what  has 

befaUen  you  M.  HypoHte.  that  you  sing  m  the  streets  ?  " 
-^'^ ™a^e."  he  repUed.  laughing,  as  he  swept  off  his 

hat  with  a  courtly  bow.    "  I  am  by  nature  a  Bohemian. 

Also,  perhaps,  as  so  often  happens  among  artists.  I  have 

retamed  m  me  some  of  the  eternal  youth  of  chUdren  I 
stUi  care  to  play  at  being  that  which  I  am  not.  In  the 
days  not  so  long  distant,  when  I  was  a  penniless  student 
at  the  Conservatoire  I  often  went  hungry  to  bed.    I  then 

km!,'  u  }      method-satisfying  at  the  same  time  that 
chUdish  desire  of  play,  and  the  very  urgent  craving  of  my 
stomach-H>f  earning  a  few  sous.    No  meals  since  have 
tasted  so  luxuriously  delicious  as  those  first  fruits  of  mv 
professional  abUity.    The  peaches  and  nectarines  o*  civiliza- 
tion cannot  compare  with  the  stolen  fruits  gathered  at  the 
wayside  by  the  stealthy  fingers  of  panic-stricken  boyhood 
^io  applause  in  the  Opera  House  can  be  so  grateful  to  me 
as  the  chmk  of  those  sous  falling  at  my  feet  in  reward  of  my 
hrst  efforts.   At  times,  satiate  as  I  am  with  success  "—he 
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laughed  m<^kmgly--''  I  feel  the  hunger  of  those  meals  npon 

SciSd  ?J  marauding  expeditions  of  childish  daring, 
hfhv     ^  ^^^^t*'^  and  spirited  applat^rS 

Where  everyone  knows  that  I,  Gaston  Hypolite  sta^d 
there-but  a^one,  in  the  great  world,  which  the  m?st 
tT  imaginable.   Upon  such  day^-when 

he  spmt  takes  me-I  disguise  myseH  once  morels  the 
fsea^h'^'f  the  streets jrith  my  little  mandou!; 

earn  so  hardly  —he  wrinkled  up  his  eyes  with  laughter— 

I,dme-in  my  old  haunts-for  ?ne  franc-sumptuously 
But  your  voice  ?  "  put  in  Madame  P6rintot  with  much 
amusement-she  could  not  help  laughing.  GastorHv^oSte 
was  good  company ;  and.  in  spite  of  a  r%utation  for  Snt 

"t  of  h^  '^'P^^!'^^  t°  "^omen  who  required 

It  ot  him.      Surely."  she  continued,  "you  run  great  risk 
of  being  recognized  ?    Your  voice,  and  your  m^(f  ^ 
ing  are  unmistakable.   Even  when  I  heard  yoi  from  abo^ 
thought  of  your  interpretation  of  Manrico  instamr-  ' 
nnt       *w  "Madame,"  he  repUed.    "  But  do  vou 

rom^l'^of  °*  danger^ies  the  chai™  ^ 

romance  of  my  amusement.  I  never  know  what  mav 
happen  !  Until  to-day.  though  I  have  visited  nia^y  partTo^f 
tSoueit^"  undetected.    Who  woVd  have 

Pkcf  des  LoZ   T°"A  '".r^  "  that  in  the 

mce  des  Loups.  I  should  meet  Madame  P^rintot  ?  Do 

^ou  th?;.?''?  i"t--ting  experience  ?  Ut  me  teS 
i^  "ka? le^'  ^'"^'''^  ^"^^'^'^  ^thout  '  possibi^tie^  ' 

Madame  P6rintot  was  sensible  of  uneasiness    Sh^  r««,o«_ 

St^r'rn'^iiiS^^^'^^^^^'  -ndfraq^cktvs; 

l^f^X"^'''  newly  foS 

^yP^^t^'"  she   inquired  searchingly,  "what  ex- 

Lrtafn'.w  "  ^^•^  des  liups?   For  it  I 

certain  that  sous  are  not  plentiful  here."  ^ 

.^.niH  answered,  fencing  her  serious  mood    "  vou 

avoid  my  suggestion,  madame    You  cloak  voiT^wnTn 
ention  m  coming  here.  «uler  solicitude  f«  a'^Sic^o^ 
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tioger.    He  looked  at  her,  laughing  mischievously,  the 
suggestion  of  a  teasing  boy  in  his  manner.   "  No,  you  are 
nght.  madame,  I  fear  if  it  is  the  timid  and  fugitive  sou  of 
which  you  are  in  pursuit,  the  wolves,  after  which  this  place 
IS  named,  have  already  tracked  down  and  devoured  all  of 
them.   Nevertheless,  I  receive  one — but  one  only— every 
week  from  the  owner  of  two  bright  eyes,  a  pretty  maiden 
who  hves  on  the  top  floor  here.   Is  not  that  worth  coming 
for  ?   A  small  mcome,  but  a  certain  one— and  in  these  days 
of  competition  a  certain  income  is  invaluable  to  an  artist 
Even  now  my  thoughts  are  tinged  with  sadness.   I  have 
been  here  this  six  weeks,  and  that  sou  has  never  failed  me 
But  alas !  you  have  discovered  my  source  of  income  !  How 
do  I  know  that  you  wiU  not  dispute  possession  of  my  pitch  ? 

At  will  be  a  case  of  place  aux  dames,  and  gallantry  " 

"  Be  serious  on*;  moment."  interrupted  Madame  P^rinto^ 
bhe  felt  her  mouth  beginning  to  give.  In  a  moment  she  knew 
that  his  quick  bewildering  banter  would  conquer  her.  "  On 
your  own  confession  sous  are  not  plentiful  here,  therefore 
what  other  charm  draws  you  to  this  region  ?  Are  you  in 
pursmt  of  human  quarry  ?  "  She  looked  at  him  question- 
mgly,  her  jaw  set  with  the  spirit  of  combat. 

"  If  so."  he  answered  mockingly.  "  I  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  run  down  my  quarry.  But  I  do  not  despair, 
I  am  convinced  that  I  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
owner  of^o  brigl  t  eyes." 

Madame  P6rintot's  anxiety  deepened,  a  hint  of  asperity 
m  her  manner  as  she  said  : 

"  Where  did  you  see  her  first  ?  How  did  you  know  of  her 
existoice  ? "  j 

^  "  In  my  wanderings.  I  saw  her  in  the  market."  he  answered 
I  was  smging.  and  she  stood  among  the  crowc.  enchanted— 
exquisitely  pleased.   I  f oUowed  her  home,  at  a  polite— yes  a 
qmte  poUte  distance.    She  had  no  idea  that  I  tracked 
her. 

Marigudrite  was  silent  for  a  moment— she  hoped  to  good- 
ness that  M.  Hypohte  had  not  chanced  to  hear  Eug&ae's 
voice  1   Then  she  said  gravely  and  earnestly. 

"Listen,  M.  Hypolite.  You  would  do  well,  mon  ami 
to  confine  your  musical  activities  to  the  Opka.  Comique' 
and  your  experiences— your  search  for  human  quarry— to 
a  quartur  more  sophisticated.   I  do  not  hke  it,"  she  repeated 
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"  your  serenading  of  this  young  girl.  Letve  it,"  «he 

coming  close  to  him  in  her  anxiety. 
The  young  man  backed  a  little  away  from  her,  and  shifted 

his  mandoUne  to  his  other  arm,  smiling  enigmatically. 

"I  have  no  intentions,  madame,"  he  protested.  "I 
drift.    I  amuse  myself ;  you  need  have  no  anxiety  for  your 

Protegee." 

"  Nevertheless,"  insisted  Madame  Perintot,  "  I  counsel 
prudence  in  this  particular  instance.  I  do  not  know,"  she 
added  hesitatingly— seeing  that  he  was  slightly  annoyed 
at  her  persistence—"  I  do  not  know,  why  I  speak  to  you 
with  abnost  frank  impertinence,  save  that,  on  coming  here 
to-day  on  an  errand  for  my  mother,  I  was  taken  with  a 
terror  of  this  place,  and  a  presentiment  "—she  shivered, 
glancmg  around  quickly  and  drawing  her  cloak  more  closely 
about  her—"  a  presentiment  of  some  appalling  tragedy.  It 
overpowered  me.  I  had  forgotten  that  foreboding— until 
I  saw  you;  and  now,  despite  my  reason,  it  returns  with 
••enewed  poignancy." 

She  looked  round  at  the  windows,  caked  in  dust,  and 
again,  as  on  her  first  entry  to  the  place,  a  cold  wind  ol 
destiny  chilled  her  to  the  marrow,  as  a  dank  draught,  forced 
down  the  funnel,  swept  by,  sighing  and  setting  the  strings 
of  the  mandolme  quivering  with  a  faint  thin  echo,  as  though 
ghostly  fingers  touched  them  in  passing.  Madame  P^tot 
went  closer  to  M.  Hypolite.  penetrated  again  by  the  teiror  of 
that  outside  influence. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you,"  she  said.  "  Some  instinct  impels 
me  to  beg  you  to  let  your  weekly  pilgrimage  here  cease, 
lest  —she  hesitated  again,  choosing  her  words  carefully— 
lest  some  evil  happen  to  her."  She  had  ahnost  said— to 
you.  The  words  trembled  on  her  lips  together,  as  if  thev 
meant  the  same  thing. 

The  young  man's  elusive  fantastic  spirit  was  momentarily 
touched  by  her  evident  sincerity.  Her  pressing  entreaty 
pierced  the  protective  mask  of  cynical  urbanity,  beneath 
which  he  concealed  his  real  power  of  feeling.  The  said  power 
ot  feeling  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him  ance 
at  tunes  it  betrayed  him  to  the  point  of  indiscretion.  ' 

Do  not  distress  yourself,  madame  ?  "  he  said,  lookiac 
down  at  the  cobbled  pavement,  and  trying  to  move  a  loOM 
stone  with  the  toe  of  his  boot 
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«?h?!S"*^  •*  ?f^*  advantage  ol  Um  now. 

She  determined  to  pursue  her  victory  furtheT 

nn«  K  T**  "l*  *°  Hypolite  ?  "  she  said,  layine 

retumrnT*!?*^®  promises,  madame,"  he  said,  his  cynicism 

-domin^^  '""u^^""''       '^h^""     his  character 

^wn  hn.  -^^^^  sympathy   that  he  had 

venlnf      1,^  """"""T  them  incon- 

v^ient  to  keep,  and  uncomfortable  to  break.    But,  in  th« 

bd^  JL  ?n 'JJI"""'''^'^  *°  promise-KKiious  occupation- 
d,w£^  }  ""l'"^^^  '^^'^^  °n  *h«  one  hand,  and  ilTe 
^vorce  court  on  the  other-banal^you  must  agree  mTh 
me  r  He  made  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "  In  this  ca^e  I 
need  not  commit  myself  in  order  to  aUeviate  youi  anSetv 
for  to-morrow  I  leave  for  a  .ix  weeks'  sJSn  ^Tondo"  ^ 
that  obviously,  my  pursuit  of  romance  in  this  particulw 
quarter  must  remain  in  abeyance  I "  pai^uiar 
''Eh  bienl  -  exclaimed  Madame  P&intot.  lauifhinjr 
then  you  w'M  be  out  of  harm's  way  "  ««K™ng. 

smihW  Tit  u   y^''-  he  answered. 

^u  IJ   *he  relief  m  her  voice.    "  I  will  come  and  see 

i^'mvtX''  f  ^  ^  and  recount  to 

yon  my  adventures  m  London." 

cordfaai7'  ^*'*^^''*°'^*^*«^*^*P^^«'"*heretumed 

^Zf"*  If^l'  !i®°'"  she  hurried  out  of  the 

porie  cochire  to  the  waiting  taxi. 

H^k!^  Margudrite  heard  the  sound  of 

Hypohte  s  smgmg.  w 

"  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  "  she  said  to  herself  "  what  a 
mercy  that  he  is  going  away."  * 


CHAPTER  III 


A  FTER  watching  her  visitor  descend  the  stairs  Eugenie 

^'^ossmg  to  the  window,  she 
wnf  K  courtyard  below.   To  her  astonish- 

ment she  observed  that  Madame  P&intot  was  in  iotimiite 


conyemtion  with  the  musidan.  Curiosity  piqued  her  bnt 
an  mstinct  of  courtesy  in«ie  her  withdiw  h^^h«5'  mi 

retire  from  the  window.  ^ 

.n,iVf/J-^*i?'*^"'  °i  J^"*"  conversation  ceased,  and  the 
sound  of  IMS  voice  rose  rich  and  vibrant  to  the  ope^  windoS 
in  the  first  stanza  of  the  serenade.  She  was  piMhvZ 
impulse  to  speak  to  him-penetrated  by  the  cS^on  thS 
Plinr?^  understand  and  rejoice  with  her.  Madw^ 
Pcnntot  s  words,  concerning  the  part  he  had  plav^lia 

as  possessed  by  strong  excitement,  by  an  inward  certainty 
that  either  her  persistent  beating  on  the  Gates  of  oSSce 
06  her  ardent  pleading  to  the  Creator  for  the  fr^ile  cWld 
of  her  musical  life  which  feebly  stirred  withinTr  had 
been  heard.  The  Gates  of  Chaice  had  o^ned  Jrt 
mendously  alive,  all  the  unborn  genius  of  to  l^  m 
cried  aloud,  struggling  for  birth. 

„nf 'I  ^1"°^  ^^'^P  *o  The  man  who  had 

unlocked  the  Gates  of  Chance  stood  below  in  the  coSrhrard- 
she  mus  tell  him  that  he  had  been  the  messeJgT^e 

of  takSJ^  h-^\^°^        'P**^  *°         "taking  the  exc^ 
of  taking  him  h-  wekly  sou.   To-d.iy.  because  of  her  er^ 
gladness,  she  would  ,^ve  him  double  uortion.  She  weJt^J 
er  bedroom  and.  taking  her  purse  ffom  the  top  Lw<^^S 

^ore     n??''''-f '  '"^'^'"'^  ^^0"^  the  meagTStfe 

store  Ordmanly  she  would  have  deemed  the  mSeedSe 
on  which  she  was  about  to  embark  lacking  in  m<K^ 

It  wi  herlr;  """"V'  *°  a'cer^^^K 

It  was  her  duty  to  perform  without  delay.    Therefore  ri^ 

z'^^.Z'r  ™ ™  ""^^ 

"Monsieur,"  she  cried  breathlessly,  as  she  stood  befom 
him,  bnght-eyed  and  graceful.  "  here  is  you^  soTll^" 
brought  you  two  to-day.  because  I  am  very  glad. I^d  beca^I^ 
t  IS  through  you  that  happiness  had  come  tf  m^.  I 
^o^  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  that  your  music  iT^i^ 

lookS  atTf '  'i'^^^y-   The  n«skAtt, 

looked  at  her  curiously.     She  was  obviously  labourin7uS«r 

fmnf  .f  i.     '    ''^^  rhvthmicaUy  under  the  pale  sm/ 
front  of  her  cotton  blouse  rose  and  feU  peit^ta^^S 
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violoit  betting  of  her  heart.  If  she  had  been  beautiful  at 
a  distance,  at  this  moment,  whm  he  stood  cIom  to  her, 
loolcing  into  her  eyes,  his  inspection  proved  her  to  be  even 
more  worthy  of  study  than  his  first  impressioi.  had  promised. 
Truly  her  beauty  was  astonishingly  high-bred  for  a  wuiran 
of  the  peop'. .  Her  speech,  too.  was  educated.  HypoUte 
fasUdious  ana  easily  displeased  by  lack  of  finish,  had  no 
taste  for  the  common  or  brutal  m  quality.  Here,  face  to 
face  with  a  girl  whose  dress  and  dwelling  proclaimed  her 
eminently  of  the  people,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
even  to  so  captious  a  critic  as  himself,  no  fault  presented 
Itself  wortl-y  of  comment.  There  was  nothing  about  this 
lovely  child  that  "  jarred ;  "  and  the  absence  of  that  parti- 
cular form  of  vice— for  to  a  person  of  Hypolite's  temperament 
the  power  of  '  jarriug "  is  relegated  to  that  category- 
enchanted  him  as  combined  with  her  extreme  simplicity  and 
S^outh. 

He  speculated,  with  curiosity,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  evident 
emotion.   Could  it  in  any  way  be  connected  with  Madame 
mmtot  s  visit  ?   He  was  almost  sure  this  must  be  the  case. 
Had  the  girl  mentioned  him  to  Madame  P^rintot,  and  did 
ttiat  account  for  the  latter's  earnest  counsel  of  prudence  ? 
Somethmg  of  Marguerite's  excitement  had  communicated 
Itself  to  him.    Over  receptive  of  sensation— as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  artists— he  had  suffeiv  J  conc-ientiou^  scraples 
as  the  consequence  of  her  strong  anxiety.   Now  he  was 
touched  with  the  exhilaration  of  Eugenie's  youth  and  glad- 
ness, and  became  buoyantly  overflowing  with  sympathy 
Only,  as  that  mental  and  visionary  exhilaration  increased 
passion  took  him  like  a  sudden  wav  ,  and,  as  her  light 
fingers,  holding  the  coins,  touched  the  pain,  of  his  hand  a 
se.^sation  thrilled  him,  novel  and  pecuharly  poignant  as'  if 
he  had  encountered  an  unknown  and  enchanting  pkrt  of 
hunself.    Inwardly  he  was  in  a  turmoU.    He  felt  that  he 
was  losmg  ais  self-possession,  inflamed  by  her  easer  vouth 
and  vivid  aliveness.  --o  jr 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  answered  courteousl v,  "  if  I  have  given  you 
pleasure,  mademoiselle.  It  is  not  often  that  the  street 
musician  has  the  honour  of  receiving  thanks  in  addition  to 
the  sous  of  the  passer-by.  More  often  than  not  he  »  cursed 
for  a  very  tiresome  fallow— a  disturber  of  the  peace." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  e  atnestiy,  touched  by  tiie  picture  he  drew 
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"  I  cannot  imagine  no*  caring  for  your  singing.  I  can  only 
tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me.  If  ary  pereons 
are  stupid  enough  not  to  appreciate  it.  it  must  be  because 
they  do  not  understand." 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle,"  he  returned  plaintively  "  when 
you  grow  older  you  wiU  realize  that  it  is  only  the  minority 
:vho  understand.  And  the  pity  of  it  is."  he  added,  his  eyi 
twmkhng,  that  the  majority  are  unaware  of  their  short- 
commg,  they  glory  in  their  colossal  ignorance,  accountinc  lack 
of  temperament  a  virtue." 

Eug6nie    hstened    seriously.     Hypolite,   watching  her 
mtelligent  and  expressive  face,  was  fiUed  with  veritable  furv 
agamst  Madame  Pdrintot.   It  was  aU  very  weU  for  her  to 
counsel  prudence.    Here  was  the  shy  bird  with  the  bright  eyes 
under  his  hand.  Impossible— he  reflected  impatiently- 
impossible,  if  not  ungallant,  to  be  prudent ;  for,  in  this  case- 
he  argued  with  himself  irritably— the  bird  had  fluttered  down 
and  perched  itself  on  his  finger  unsolicited.    It  would  be  the 
act  of  a  vandal,  of  a  person  devoid  of  the  most  rudimentary 
instinct  of  civility,  to  discourage  its  dainty  attentions  and 
dsfwherer'^'^*^"™^'^'^^"'"^  thought-perhaps  to  perch 
Hypolite  decided  on  compromise.     He  would  encourage 
the  shy  bird  to  make  advances,  while  he  himself  would  remain 
strictly  passive,  receptive,  sympathetic— above  aU  thinia 
sympathetic.    Meniaily  he  took  refuge  in  the  word  as  non- 
committal but  satisfactorj'    He  was  charmed,  therefore  at 
the  success  of  his  policy  wuen  he  observed  that,  meditating 
on  his  words,  the  shy  bird  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart  •  but 
eagerly  devouring  his  scattered  crumbs  of  converaatkw.  n^aited 
expectantly  for  more.  '  ^ 

"You  may  think  me  strange,  monsieur."  she  began  again 
m??3.^yL  !P^^^"e  to  you  like  this.  But  I  felt  tZt  I 
must  thank  you.  for,  had  you  not  come  here  every  Saturday 
and  sung  m  the  courtyard,  I  should  never  have  teamt  yoZ 
song.  1  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  speak  with  von  ihmt 
impulsively,  I  obeyed  my  instinct."    ^  ^* 

hnih^u^^l  P^'^u  T***^"  half-hour!  Two  women- 
thPv  ^^^'^f  *^^^who  have  found  by  irresistible  impulse  that 

li^Ln   ViT^     T"'  «yP°"t«      WmseH.  secretly 

^used  Then  aloud:  "You  also  sing,  madeAioiselle  ? 
Butthisttnio.tmtei«tingI  I  knew  that >a  w«e  toS  <rf 
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music,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  entertaining  a  confrirt 
with  my  poor  efforts." 
Eugenie  blushed. 

"  I  sing  a  little,  monsieur,  and  it  has  been  my  great  desire 
to  learn  more.  Thus  it  was  that,  perhaps  impertinently, 
every  week  when  you  came  here.  I  stole  a  lesson  from  you. 
lhat  I  have  benefited  by  your  skill  you  may  know,  for  a 
wrtamty ;  smce,  to-day,  the  lady  to  whom  you  have  iust 
been  speaking  heard  me  sing  what  you  had  unconsciously 
taught  me.  She  was  so  pleased  that  she  has  promised  to  rive 
me  lessons.  * 

Ah  !  but  this  is  delightful,"  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

1  am  enchanted  that  my  song  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
cunng  you  pleasure.  Had  I  known  "—he  looked  into  her 
7^T~'^f^  ^  "^"^  know,  that  you,  too,  were  a  devotee  of  the 
tiod  of  Art,  and  that  you  longed  to  continue  your  studies  I 
would  have  offered  you  my  services.  Perhaps  I  miglit  have 
been  able  to  help  you ;  but  it  seems."  he  added  regretfully. 

that  you  have  already  fallen  on  your  feet.  Madame 
P^nntot  —and  he  laughed—"  Madame  Perintot  is  aii 
accomplished  teacher ;  she  wiU,  if  you  have  talent,  assure  your 

"  Ah,  yes !  that  is  what  she  has  promised  to  do  "  she 
answered  exultantly.   "A  year  I  have  waited,  and 'have 

It  ^^"^  '^''^'■y  ^^y-  I"  t^^e  most  solemn  moments 
of  the  Mass.  have  I  entreated  that  He  would  hear  me  ar  d 
send  me  a  teacher  in  the  place  of  the  one  I  have  lost  And 
He  has  heard  me."   Her  eyes  became  alight  with  inspiration. 

1  hough  I  did  not  know  it  you  were  the  messenger  and  fore- 
nmner.    I  knew  that  your  singing  moved  me  strangely  but 
until  to-day  I  did  not  know  the  interpretation  of  your  message 
1  understand  now.   You  were  His  messenger,  and  the  voice 
of  my  fate." 

Greatly  affected,  Hypolite  began  to  comprehend  Madame 
P6rmtots  earnestness.  With  the  solemnity  in  the  girl's 
manner  remembrance  of  the  former's  warning  touched  him 
too  He  was  penetrated  by  unreasoning  alarm.  But,  like  a 
child,  who  has  been  told  that  danger  lurks  in  some  forbidden 
pleasure,  he  could  not  resist  the  fascinating  allurement  of 
prohibition  A  certaiii  jealousy,  too.  whetted  his  curiosity. 
Why  should  he  be  the  forerunner  only  of  another  ?  Was  it 
not  possible  that  Madame  P6rintot.  having  discovered  unusual 
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talent  in  the  ^rl,  wished  to  keep  the  knowledge  to  herself 
m  order  that  she  might  profit  by  it  ?  He  had.  after  Tthe 
pnor  nght  for  he  had  made  the  discovery  first.   iT  wa^ 

unjust,  unfair  on  her  part  to  claim  exclusive  rights.  He  felt 
indignant  w-u^  iL,  exceUent  Madame  P6rintot    And  then 

w  '  ^'''^  through  his  singing  ? 

Would  h  -  v.  therefo  .  be  justified  in  continuing  to  tafeln 
interest  1 :  } j,rokgee  He  refused  to  admit  the  good  lady's 
exclusive  ngnts.  I?oason  proved  that  she  could  not  be 
altogether  disinterested  in  her  championship  of  the  girl 

came  back,  it  would  be  easy  co  see  her  again.   Meanwhile  a 

ifrLTP'^M^:,^  ^'"i'"  ^«^«Jy  permissible  and 

agreeable.    Madame  P6rintot,  with  her  melodramatic  waving 

seat  On""^^^""*'  ?^  imagination-must  take  a  back 
seat.  Once  more  he  spoke  to  Eugenie.  wilfuUy  striking  the 
intimate  note.    He  drew  nearer  to  her.  but  the  very  Sn^ 

bv  tl^JT ""^"""^  ^'^^^^^^  ^  Eugeni?  confu^ 
by  the  change  m  his  manner,  became  troubled  .•  and  when  his 
voice  broke  the  silence  again,  she  shrank  back. 

Ah,  mademoiselle,  mademoiseUe  !  "  he  cried  "  you  are 

^hZif.^^     ?T  '^^^  °"  the  threshold  of 

we  shal  I  I        ^  conviction,  in  that  future. 

nL  .f  ^^^^P"       j"st  yet-since,  on  you; 

ir,?x°Ti'^^'       "^^^^^Se  is  dehvered.    But.  if  khidlv 
should  fu  fil  my  prophecy,  and  at  the  same  time  ^anTmy  veJ^ 
ardent  wish,  we  will  talk  together  and  recountTe  S  3 
our  several  experiences."    He  looked  at  her  whimsically 
Perhaps,  even,  we  will  play  together  a  childreTSaT  a 
-her^elTf  ^*>?««ve.  ^Only  then  you  must  prom^ 

-here  he  laughed  ^-nth  spontaneous  mirth-"  that  youldn 
not^  weep  when  the  playing  is  ended  because  it  doe. 

vef  S^'        ""^^'•standing.  half  bewiidered.  fascinated. 

yet  afraid,  stood  silently  looking  at  him.  ' 

"  I  am  T  ^""^  •  ^""^  y°"  ?  "  she  asked  gravely, 

impressed  by  his  own  fancies.    "  SniT,etinie9  I  eain 

vdcl^mwL  W  ^^'^  IT^y  imaginary  sorrows  his 
oice  trembled-  but  never  do  I  forget  to  love  my  art,  and. 
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the  possibiMty  of  the  schools  being  removed  to  England.  The 
law  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Religious  Orders  had  been  passed 
^ents    nuns,  tremulous  and  aflutter,  awaited  the  mSxTof 

weeD^/*  "-wL^""  1,  ^^'^  I  "      ^^""^      ^ad  said 

weep  ng.      Who  will  help  me  with  my  music  ?    I  si  all  be 

Infl  "^1'^^'"  "^u^^^"'  ^^"^  ^'^^"t  days  of  retreat  here 
And  the  bab,es-who  will  care  for  them,  when  their  mothers 
are  at  work-those  who  are  too  little  to  bo  !  ft  alone 

Hush  my  child,"  Sister  Marie-Terese  answered  tenderlv 
SThTHeT.  God's  purpose.  Who 

You  tn-  ch  ^T'^'  important  work  for  us  to  do  elsewhere  ? 
You  too  she  added  gently,  laymg  a  kind  hand  on  the  bowed 
head  you  too,  may  have  work  to  do  in  the  world  " 
^  But  Eugenie,  racked  with  bitter  weeping,  shook  her  head 
The  convent  is  my  home,  cannot  I  come  with  you  '  Take 
me.  '  she  sobbed.  "  take  me  with  you.  let  me  too^become  one 
iL  tn  thi^rr'^r-  .i^^'^-^^thing  better  than  to  devote  my 
£  f    A  ?"''^T  ^O'-Jd  to  offer  but  mother- 

hood and  have  I  not  here  "-she  smiled  through  her  te^i 
—  babies  enough  to  fill  my  arms  ?  " 

Sister  Marie-Terese  looked  at  her,  smiling  gravely 
softlv°J'Ji?  have  another  duty,  my  child."  she  answered 
softly  Have  you  forgotten  that,  if  you  come  with  us  the  aunt 
who  has  brought  you  up,  who  has  slaved  for  you  would  be 
left  alone?  We  Religious  bdieve  that  it  is  not  from  the 
motive  of  obtaining  what  is  pleasant  to  us,  tharwe  should 
up  the  world.    This  is  not  vocation,  bm  egoist    No  " 

^ofvr*  wh^n'  rrVT"^"'' ''''  '^'^  ^P'"*^^  ^ith  strong 
JZ  :  .  r^^"  of  this  trouble  came  I 

meditated  long  on  the  possibility  of  your  future.  I  caSe'to 
the  conclusion  that  your  duty  lies  in  remaining  wi  h  y'^r 
aunt.  You  are  too  young  to  make  the  irrevocable  decision 
It  ,s  my  counsel  that  you  stay.  Later,  if  you  stilT  S 
to  return  to  us  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  lol  you  to  do  so 
MeMitime  I  will  speak  to  the  Abb6  Goujon.  who  hL  been  vour 
here.   If  you  are  in  any  difficiUty  he  Xad'SS 

But  the  Abb6  Goujon,  kindly  and  benevolent,  in  answer 
to  Eugenie's  earful  pleading,  had  emphatically  cndo  Li 

^hil^         „„^  ^  ""'"^"^  November 

sue  Had  seen  the  nuns  with  their  corded  boxes,  their 
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grjt  white  caps  almost  concealing  their  anxious  and  pathetic 
L  ;f  ^^""^  ^^'^     Nord-a  little  company  Sf  safn  s 

°n  IxL  ha  .rev  I    T'^"*'?"'  to  dwell 

o  Se     s?r/M  "'^  t'^^'  ^he  train  was  about 

her  ev?s  full  of  llT  ^'^  '"^  ^'^^  ^'"dow, 
iier  eyes  lull  of  tears,  stooped  down  and  put  in  her  hanH 

tWs  h  Jr^'^^  '"'^'^  ""^  ^ith  age^  Eugenie  knew 

to^'w^moS'^^  P^---'  havin&gS[ 

oare  walls  and  windows  outside  gave  her  no  creetinr  t?! 

'he  promise  of  sSer  MaSleSL  ^ 

Us  parishione^  foutd  her  I  UtZ'tJ^"'',"'^'  T™?' 
wanted  sliilled  needlework  done  for  th^w  ,FV^^ 

discouraged^Tf^l'^fe^^^^ 

sore  one  with  her    Sh^  L!?k  subject  was  a 

had  petted  thf^l  id  t^^^^^^^  the  nuns 

departed.  e^reSd^Pr.W*  ^""^  ^"d..  when  they 

ing  that  she  ho^efEugS^ ^  <'«^^^ 
with  "  aU  that  nonUn^-- L  T  ^^'^  ^ny  more 

girl,     "'"'""onsense.        settle  down  to  work  like  a  good 
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after  the  departure  of  the  nuns  Madame  P6rintot  suddenly 
stepped  in  with  her  offer,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  highly 
strung  and  deeply  religious  child  should  take  her  cominffas  a 
direct  answer  to  prayer.  »6  «  « 

Now,  on  entering  her  bedroom.  s;.e  flung  herself  down  on  her 
1     £!,      7^'       ^'^^'^  ^""6  *he  ivor>'  crucifix  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Sister  Marie-Terese-entwined  with  pahn 
and  a  bead  rosary.    Beneath  the  cnicifix  was  a  bracket 
OT^which  stood  a  small  jai.  containing  a  buach  of  Uly  of  the 

She  lay  back  on  the  bed.  gazing  at  the  square  patch  of 
sky  seen  through  the  window  and  the  fleecy  clouds  which 
sailed  across  the  blue.  Madame  Perintot's  coming  had  been 
such  an  astonishmg  event,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  new  and 
wonderful  h  e  was  dawning  before  her.  Remembrance 
came  to  her  of  the  day  of  her  parting  with  her  former  teacher. 
How  she  longed  now  to  teU  her  that  at  last  had  come  the 
tulhlment  of  her  promise  at  parting  !  God  had  sent  her 
fwcl'  fiu'iJ^  ^cJ"  Exhilaration-ecstasy 
!r^c  7^?^^  ^''^^        the  rosary  from  the 

arms  of  the  crucifix.    Kneelmg  down  she  began  to  recite 
t..e  decades,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  shadowed  ivory  figure 
Her  prayer  was  a  passionate  outpouring  of  gratitude  and 
a  plea  for  the  power  to  fulfil  her  destiny  worthUy 
*htVi^  reciting  the  rosary  she  got  up,  and.  thrustmg 

the  stnng  of  beads  into  her  bodice,  where  they  lay  cold  against 

?f  K  If;,!^'  T''^  *°  Outside  the  sunshine 

touched  the  roofs  of  the  tall  houses,  as  they  momited  upwaM 
to  Montmartre.    High  above  them.  pale,  hke  the  tabernacle 
*L^^^  visionary  New  Jerusalem  bathed  in  golden  light 
the  Church  of  the  Sucre  Cceur  was  uphfted.    To-day  the 

f'Sgotten  he?  ^^"^  P""^""  ^ 

She  turned  from  the  window,  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
began  to  busy  herself  over  famiUar  tasks.  Putting  away  the 
nxmrng  board  and  her  work  basket,  she  made  upThTfire 
filled  a  saucepan  with  water,  placing  it  on  the  hob.  Then' 
takmg  out  a  basin,  she  filled  it  also  with  water,  throwing 
some  garhc  and  potatoes  in  it,  and  began  to  wash  and  peel 
them,  m  readiness  for  the  evening  meal. 

Usually,  when  she  was  alone  at  work,  she  sang ;  but  now 
though  «he  longed  to  hear  again  the  sound  of  the  voic^ 
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SStv!7h       ^    \  ^  paralysing  consciousness  of  the 

fHf  hi  M  ,^  i  ?^  ^conversation  with  the  musician  and 
hp  lJ^r!i'^'?'^.^^'  had  experienced  wSn 

^efln  ,  ""^^  f ^  I^^g'^nie-convent-^ed-had  nev^ 
man     Z     '"/^"^  T  ^  convereation  with 

man  Her  knowledge  of  men  was  confined  to  mere  oassin^ 
salutations  m  the  streets.    Of  love  and  sex  she  was  fgSt^ 

[hot  '  r?""^'  "^f  ^  Sacrament  ordained  for  the  bSig  of 
those  who  love,  and  for  the  safr^uarding  of  the  f^  S?n 
-  ri  connection  with  the  relations  of  thf  sexes-^a  crud^ 

trad  t7on"'?rf  T"^'^  wo^s  of  BibS 

tradition.  Therefore  her  conversation  with  the  sin^r  S 
been  to  her  delightful-free  from  embarrassment  3S  fl. 
moment   when  Hypolite.  casting  pnidenHo  Ve 

v\nere\er  she  turned  she  seemed  to  meet  them  an,!  <  i 
the  clasD  of  his  hanHc    n+T,     i  x  .     , ,  ^"^m,  and  to  feel 

;>reedi„,,  fto^h  she  ^'Z'ft  ^^^l  W 

belonging  to  a  «,V,™  "".f        ^■"^'W-g.  as 

notwithstand  „g  ht  an  J™?  "'^  °'  ''™  ^'^'^^  h™. 
cultivated  »n"V!.  -d^?r   ,  P?"""/'  in  tW 
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attitude,  occupied  her  mind.  She  was  conscious  of  his 
presence  m  thought,  though  in  body  he  was  absent.  She 

resolved  when  he  came  again— for  she  never  doubted  but 
that  he  would  come— she  would  report  to  him  the  result 
of  her  mterview  '^th  Madame  P^rintot.  should  it  indeed 
result  m  the  good  fortune  she  hoped.  For— she  repeated  to 
herself  as  excuse  for  her  constant  thought  of  him— did  she 
not  owe  It  aU  to  his  persistent  coming  ?  She  began  to  long 
eagerly  to  converse  with  him  once  more. 

But  here  footsteps  in  the  passage,  and  the  sound  of  some 
heavy  object  set  down  roughly  on  the  boarded  floor,  aroused 
her  from  her  meditation.  Eugenie  knew  that  her  aunt. 
Victorme  Dupont.  had  returned  from  Les  Halles. 


CHAPTER  V 

VICTORINE  DUPONT  was  an  able  and  industrious  woman 
who,  from  her  girlhood,  had  worked  in  the  vegetable 
market  m  Les  Halles.  Rough  and  forceful,  ahnost  with  the 
muscular  strength  of  a  man,  she  did  not  Know  what  it  was 
to  be  ill.  Belongmg  to  the  peasant  class,  she  represented 
a  curious  mixture  of  narrow  religion,  inherited  through  the 
Breton  blood  of  her  fanatical  father,  and  Revolutionary 
violence  and  hatred  of  the  aristocrat  from  her  mother.  Her 
father,  younger  son  of  a  fisherman,  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  small  Breton  seaport.  Her  grandfather  Dupont  was  part 
owner  of  a  lishmg  smack,  and  his  son.  as  a  baby  child 
could  remember— even  from  the  cradle— the  strong  odour  of 
hsh  that  clung  to  everything  in  his  home.  Vaguely  he 
connected  that  odour  mostly  with  his  father,  who,  when  he 
took  hun  up  m  his  arms,  was  scented  with  the  fresh  salt 
wind  and  the  smell  of  fish,  and  whose  boots  and  hands  were 
always  speckled  with  the  httle  shining  fish-scales. 

At  night  he  would  wonder  whv  the  wind— which  when  it 
blew  most  fiercely  only  lulled  him  to  the  more  peaceful 
•lumber— disturbed  his  mother's  sleep  so  often.  Some- 
times, when  a  violent  gale  shook  the  house,  she  would  start  up 
from  her  warm  bed  and  kneel  on  the  bare  cold  floor,  rosary 
m  hana  The  impression  of  her,  a.  she  knelt  in  the  moonlight 
her       moving  m  a  silent  agony  of  supplication,  while  her 
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startled  eyes  looked  o:at  with  strained  intentness  into  the 

darkness,  gave  him  a  troubled  feeling.  He  would  cry  out 
and  she  would  come  to  hhn  and  take  him  in  her  arms' 
pressmg  him  against  her  warm  bosom  and  kissing  him' 
almost  with  violence.  Then  s)^e  would  lay  him  down  tuck 
him  in  cosily,  and  leaning  over  him,  rock  iiim  till,  'lulled 
uatil  da^  protecting  presence,  he  would  sleep 

f^'i'^u  '^^^'^  ^bout  eight  years  old, 

the  boats  had  been  out  smce  dusk.  Wakmg  fitfully,  conscious 
of  his  mother's  restlessness,  he  had  watched  her  pale  face 

hJl  ^'T^-  '^'■^^'^^"g      the  grey  dawn  she 

had  dressed  hun  and  taken  him  down  to  the  shore  There 
amongst  a  little  group  of  anxious  watchers,  in  the  sound  of 
the  screaming  wind  and  raging  waters,  the  young  woman 
and  the  fnghtened  child  had  looked  out  to  seal  The  driviS 
spray  stung  them  sharply  in  the  face  as  the  great  wive? 
whi  ^I'^^'^^^l^^  clinging  to  his  moTher's  Sd 

while  the  tips  of  his  ears  ached  with  the  whistle  of  the  wmd 
Then,  as  the  light  began  to  brighten,  and  the  e^m 
horizon  grew  livid,  he  had  been  pierced  with  tem>r  for^ 
5T  ^^'^S  crowd  had  gone  up^pit  fuuj 

shrill  and  feeble-and  been  lost  in  the  howl  of^ifwhid 
Out  at  sea.  now  rolling  on  the  crest  of  the  foam  now  loTto 

"  What  is  it.  mother."  he  cried 

''  A  lost  fishing  boat."  she  answered,  and  her  eves-hollnw 
with  watching-bumed  like  a  dame'that  is  Sst  sS^ 
at  the  day  s  commg.  Her  skirts,  flung  by  the  wh,wJ 
him  m  the  face  so  that  he  wept ;'  but  his'^^othrstariS 
was  tostin.^'^'r''  "°  "^'^'^  ^  kittle  black  fpS 

rt  l  ro?kv  shore^^'Trf         '  ^ 
l-i^!t^:tt:^  sembtce^o"  I  °0n"'' 
the  rock  the  arms,  flung  l>.cKlL:!e^S.me  tl^Ltl^i 

s/de  ofTh^  ""''^^^  '^^tween  them.    On  the  oS 

Side  of  the  pomt  of  rock  the  legs,  in  their  long  ..7>3s 

merLd  "fS"'%K^'***^  ^  up  "and'sui 
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and  pulled  it  away  from  the  dragging  suck  of  water.  It 
seemed  to  the  child  that  tl>c  body  resisted  their  efforts  to 
bnng  It  to  safety— lying  lieavy  on  the  shingle— while,  even 
above  the  howl  of  winds  and  waves,  he  could  hear  tlie  h:  :sh 
noise  of  those  heavy-heeled  boots,  as  they  grated  on  tlie  shingle 
like  a  boat  s  keel,  leaving  a  little  double  furrow  in  their  progress. 

The  child  felt  himself  pulled  violently  forward,  and,  in 
another  moment,  with  a  great  wailing  cry  his  mother  had 
flung  herself  on  the  body.  Looking  on  the  face— pale, 
battered  and  braised— he  recognized  his  father.  Later  he 
remembered  that,  when  the  body  was  brought  home,  the 
little  silver  fish-scales  still  adhered  to  the  dead  hands  and 
the  big  sea  boots,  and  that  a  great  pool  had  formed  of  water 
which  dnpped  from  the  sodden  clothes  on  to  the  floor. 

The  boy  conceived  so  great  a  hatred  of  the  sea.  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  went  to  Paris.  There  he 
obtamed.  through  his  knowledge  of  the  fishing  trade,  the 
position  of  porter  in  the  fish  market. 

Some  years  later,  when  he  was  about  one  and  twenty  as  he 
was  carrying  a  heavy  basket  into  one  of  the  great 'alley- 
ways of  the  market,  he  cannoned  into  an  extremely  pretty 
girl,  by  name  Liberty  Grognard,  who.  while  abusing  him 
roundly,  helped  him  to  pick  up  the  fish.  The  acquaintance, 
thus  formed  by  chance,  continued  until  it  ripened  into 
love. 

Liberty— daughter  of  a  certain  terrible  and  famous  woman. 
Mere  Grognard,  nicknamed  La  cotileuse  dn  sang,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  relentless  and  sanguinary  Tricoteuses 
of  the  Terror— held  in  contempt  all  the  delicacies  and  :^rve 
which  the  simple  Breton  had  been  accustomed  to  ?gard 
as  part  of  an  honest  woman's  business  in  Ufe.  Sha.p  of 
tongue  and  witty,  she  stung  him  with  her  gibes,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  coquetted  with  him.  fascinating  the  simple 
youth.  Eventually  the  two  married;  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  twin  girls  whom  she  named  Victorine  and 
Marthe. 

After  some  years  she  died  of  a  sudden  fever,  leaving  him 
with  the  little  girls,  then  barely  four  years  old.  Marthe 
was  cent  to  a  charitable  institution— without  the  care  she 
there  received  she  certainly  would  not  have  survived  being 
weakly  and  ailing.  But  Victorine,  sturdy  and  strong,  was 
brought  up  in  Les  Halles.  Her  father  having  now.  through 
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his  wife,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  trade 
had  given  up  his  business  in  the  fish  market  and  taken  over 

the  stall  that  belonged  to  Libert^. 

He  kept  the  baby  always  with  him ;  but,  embittered  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  turned  for  comfort  to  a  narrow  and 
fanatical  practice  of  religion  amounting  almost  to  mania. 
Much  of  this  attitude  of  mind  he  instilled  into  the  child 
Playmg  about  m  the  great  markets,  however,  she  picked  np 
the  coarse  speech  and  brutal  attitude  of  mind  belonging  to 
the  women  who  worked  there,  together  with  their  hatred— 
an  aftermath  of  the  Revolution-of  refinement,  cleanliness, 
and  aU  that  appertains  to  breeding  or  luxury  When 
her  father  died  she  kept  his  stall.  Marthe  meantime, 
being  particularly  pretty  and  deUcate  looking,  had  been 
first  vendeuse  &t  one  of  the  big  shops,  where  her  natural  grace 
and  slender  figure  had  obtained  her  the  post  of  mann^uin. 
Later  she  obtamed  the  place  of  lady's  maid  to  the  Baronne 
de  Gonville-a  chent  of  the  establishment  who  hud  taken 
a  fancy  to  her. 

The  twins,  having  Uttle  in  common,  owing  to  differences 
ot  education  and  environment,  during  their  girlhood  did  not 
hfr  ^?cf  °°\another ;  and  when  Marthe  accompanied 
her  mistreM  to  Rome,  where  the  Baron  de  Gonville  held 
the  post  of  Ambassador.  Victorine.  for  a  time,  completely 
lost  touch  with  her  sister.  "^Fwiwy 

Late  one  winter  night.  Victorine  Dupont  was  aroused  by 
a  knockmg  on  the  outer  door  of  her  tenement.  Hastily 
wlhLw -i"^  Tv  "iS^tgo^.  thrcruig  a  shawl  round 
STfTri  and  shppxng  her  feet  into  Ust  sUppers.  she  went 
^L?  f  f  T""^^      cautiously.   In  the  ffickering 

hght  of  her  candle  she  perceived  her  sister  standing  leaning 
ag^st  the  waU.  Marthe  was  richly  dressed  in^u^^I 
velvet,  but  her  expression  was  one  of  great  despair  and 
her  face  shpwed  pinched  and  drawn.  p»"  «uu 

nn'  v^^J  "®  Victorine."  she  said ;  and.  flinging  hereelf 

^S'to^/'     w '  ? '  ^  "      hea^nSSFd  brS^ 

VftT/c  ^^^'^P^^•  ext'^ted  the  fact  that  she  had 
.eft  the  service  of  the  Baronne  de  Gonvffle.  some  months 
Fmously.  ruined  and  disgraced.    She  confessed  to  hS 

i'alena,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Embassy.    And  he.  having 
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k^t^  for  a  while,  had  now  deserted  her-«he  being 

^  treatment  she  left  Rome  ill  and  desperate 
thus  took  refuge  with  her  sister.    But  her"  *: 
stitu  ion    undermined  by  humiliation  and  distress  Z 

Z^t       T'^'  childbirth      She  Zd 

leavmg  the  three  days  old  baby  on  her  sister'ri,  nH«' 
Victonne.  bitterly  an^  with  the  man  who  Tad  Juted 
her  sister,  had  written  to  tell  him  of  the  resuTof  Ws  cmeTty 
onutting,  however,  to  infonn  him  that  the  baby 

SftrabL"^.nT  T"'^'  "^^^  sentVack  whh 
orutcU  abuse     and,  piece  by  piece,  she  burned  the  costlv 

Vktorin^"?         S^*^^  ^^"^  on  her  return 

Victonne  took  a  fierce  pleasure  in  destroying  the  beaut^fS 
things^making  those  nighUy  burnings  &t  a  reSo^ 
ceremony,  dunng  which  she  cursed  the  an  .fn^rot  T 
brought  this  shaiSe  on  herself  an^n  the  sister  whorr, 
loved.    She  brooded  silently  and  an^v  ovS-  L^^^ 

S:5:S^:;'raetr  ^'^<^^<^vi 

^s'frC^^^'       f  industTu^'^"  ^^^^^^ 

essay  to  become  on  more  familiar  terms  with  her  ViV.*^  • 
savagely  frank,  would  retort,  wi"  vTr^oS^a^^  \Tat T^^^ 
lad  no  use  for  lover  or  husband.   Down  Hali;! 

nn  °^      ""^^^^  sex-but  never  in  he?preLnce 

for  once,  when  a  giri  had  laughed  in  her  face  ilvTlA^k 
Me.  Victorine  caught  her  up  bodily  in  her  ams  ^d  r»S 
her,  stniggling  and  shriekinj;  amid^th^  laugJS^  ^d  ^SS^l^ 

^.P'^'^Z'^li^-^''  -tinglerttel 

^si^^=tii^--.^~ 

Um  oflal-heap.  remained  unmolested  by  their  tonmS  =„i 

3£;v^ag^e^^."T;irestn-£- 
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bugdnie.  Then  the  girl,  more  dependent  on  her  aunt's 
company,  be^'an  ,  feel  it  impossibir ^hat  their  lif e  toS? 
should  ever  be  a  really  happy  one.    Victorine.  in  her  Sv 

under '?hP  *'  h*"".  threw  her,' unconsSS^ 

cH  M  i  ''"^  influence  whicli-had  she  realized  it-^e 
should  have  most  dreaded.    For  the  love  of  mus 

lllTT'  -.^t  ^  d-'P^y   rooted  in  zl^ie 

that  life  with  her  aunt,  violent  of  speech  and  neitht 
clean^^nor   mtelligent,   filled  her   £ith  almor  p?yS 

Victorine,  too,  felt  the  irksomeness  of  the  restraint  she 
vas  obhged  to  put  on  herself  in  her  niece  s  prese^e  EvSv 
time  that  the  young  girl  showed  a  love  of  dSSyld  cleS 
ways  of  speech  and  living,  the  elder  womaTwM^^J 
by  desire  to  break  into  the  language  of  Les  Sf 
Tins  refinement  in  her  niece  became^a  ^constant  s^^^ 
annoyance  to  her.  In  it  she  thought  she  deteSS  S?^lo<3 
of  the  seducer  who  had  so  cruelly  deserted  her  sSerM^h^^ 

duc^'^fnto  th"^°'^^  ""f  ^-''^  attempts%o  1^?^^ 

auct,  into  the  somewhat  rough  and  ready  mhtaee  a  measure 
of  comfort.  Furiously  she  would  forbid  but Te 
barest  necessities  in  clothes  and  food--and  th4  of  ^ 
commonest  description. 

ti^^^thf^  ^"^"i  y°""g  and  hardy,  submitted,  but  many 
h^^py  WSietn^vSf  ~ 

mem'^ajtoT/'  T'^^^V^^  of  the  UtL^SSS 

Thl  S  ^  ""^^'"S  Simple  clothes. 

Ihe  older  woman  was  kind  in  her  own  fashion  Beneath 

the^  w2  wr  td'trs^t^  r  ^^"^^ 

fanatical  hke  he?  fatSer  sL  Iw  to  ft%S?  K  ^f^^^  ^ 
missed  perfonnnix  sir    r        T  ■      ^hat  Eug6me  never 

noons  shr;Sfe^S  ^hfTL"^?"***-  ^'"^^^  ^t^^' 
soon  as  Lr^;  *,!r       ^"^"^  ^°"vent.  and,  as 

j™  w)  lisp  her  baby  conlesaKm.  On  Sunday  mornings 
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tt^r^  would  go  together  to  the  big  choreh  new  by.  to  h«,r 

This  goitiK  to  High  Mass  was  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 

Ens  m.,  smcc  the  music  of  the  great  orgln  and  thTSSuiJ 

cLi^r  '^^'^f"'?"/"'-;^"''  that  of   the  contJS 

chapel-carru  d  her  far  away  into  visions  and  imaginings 

Often  in  the  dunness  of  the  church,  as  she  knelt  £side 
her  aunt  m  some  quiet  corner  behind  a  pUlar.  when  \he 
swdlmg  music  rose  echoing  through  the  anSways  and  the 
doud  of  sweet-smelhn^,'  incense  mounted  to  the  dome  the 
chUds  eyes  would  bnm  over  with  tears,  and  a  great  im 
measurable  distance  of  beauty  would  seem  unfoJcled  before 
her-a  Ix  auty  of  thought  and  feeling  which  she  could  nSer 
reach  nor  fathom,  but  from  out  which  something  called  heJ 
faintly.  aUunngly,  persistently-with  reiterating  reverbera- 

l^i:!  "       '''T  ^^'-^-^ongned,  from  the  fiJS^. 

♦hf?  r  ^"S  """"^  ^  '^^^  ^^"^^^  ^hat  calling  sometimes 
that,  trembhng  in  every  limb,  she  would  stumble  out^ of 
church  in  the  crowd,  her  heart  swelling  within  her.  Always 

IhTrn^^S  ^"'^  ^''T'''  ^"^^^  tremendc.us  emotionTJS 
she  could  have  swooned  with  excitement.  Always  too  it 
came  to  her  with  the  sound  of  music  which  stS  StiiiS 

^  wL"lf  A      ^'il'''^^^-^-    T^^"  '''''  little™ 

thi^°^^^r/^',  l^'"'''i°^l°^  womanhood,  she  began  to  realize 
the  immatenahty  of  those  vision^to  realize  that  they 
belonged  not  to  the  commonplace  life  which  she  hved  Zl 
by  day  but  to  some  world,  as  yet  far  off,  and  without  the 
pale  of  normal  existence.  Would  the  eternal,  relentless 
never-ending  wheels  of  time  pass  on  without  the  fu^Sment 
of  the  promise  of  those  rhildi.h  dreams  and  yeamin«  > 

^ttU'^^T''^-  hvin/  toT^as 

great  for  her  as  her  qmvenng  chUdish  soul  had  beheved  ? 

Something  of  her  unformed  conceptions,  something  great 

and  m  angible.  to-day  appeared  to  be  breaking  thr^gh 

the  wall  of  the  future.    Since  the  departure  of  the  nS 

the  vu    .ary  ^de  of  her  nature  had  lain  dormant!  nZ' 

called  once  again  mto  active  being-the  more  powerful  fn^ 

that  period  of  qmescenc^it  awoke  in  her  masterful  and 

dommatmg.    No  longer  did  her  brain  weave  dreams  ctiheS^ 

and  exquisite,  floating  in  misted  vagueness ;  b^ttienS^ 
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of  definite  and  irresistible  circumstance  became  a  triumphant 
pageant  to  her  thought.   But  whether  that  future,  which 

shone  from  out  the  glory  of  her  dreams,  came  to  her  from 
Madame  P^nntofs  promise,  or  from  her  meeting  with  the 
muMrian  o  the  light  bhie  eyes,  she  cooM  not  discern.  In 
the  urmoi  of  her  mind  the  two  things  had  become 
indistmguibhable.  »«=vmmiw 

So  when  Victorine  returned— shrewdly  observant  of  some- 
un.i^  unoxplamod  in  the  youn^  girl's  manner-she  noted 
1"  ?i  those  usuaUy  vague  and  sombre  eyes. 

Observed,  too.  that  a  certain  flush  of  womanly  beauty- 
IH  lightening  the  charm  and  accentuating  the  vigour  of  her 
graceful  body— irradiated  Eugenie's  whole  person.  It  was 
'""f  V°,T  awakened  suddenly  from  the  slumber 

of  clnldhood,  and.  stretching  out  her  hands,  had  grasped 
the  w)  ?t.  ry  o*  womanhood,  unwitting  as  vet  what  its 
meanmg  might  be.  ^  ' 

Victorine-flat-footed,  and  -  ihat  surpassing  rondtiS 
which  attacks  the  French  peasant  woman  iiTmiddle  life- 
when  she  no  longer  cares  to  charm,  but  lives  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  comfort  and  of  the  thousand  little  activities  which 
surround  her  daily  economies  and  expenditure-was  stiU  in 
tlie  prime  of  life.  "* 

Her  grey  hair,  thick  and  oily,  was  piled  on  the  top  of  her 
skTr?  aflet  /r^J^'  tightly-fitting  bodice  and  short  fuU 
skirt  affected  by  the  women  of  Les  Halles.  A  knitted  wooUen 
shawl  of  coarse  hairy  texture  half  concealed  her  massive 
bosom  and  shoulders.  The  skin  of  her  face,  hands,  and  short 
neck  was  red  and  chafed  from  constant  exposure  to  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  markets.  Her  thick  lip^above 
the  upper  one  of  which  showed  a  considerable  shadine  of 
dark  hixir— were  cracked  and  purple.    Her  eyes  stronelv 

slf  Tlw        ri'^-r  slightl/p^omS  ^ 

ami,  as  she  talked,  she  had  a  habit  of  looking  restlesslv 
about  her  so  that  the  round,  red-brown  bloodsJiS^^ 
roUed-unpleasantly  suggestive  of  those  of  a  bull.  Her  liir 
grew  low  on  her  narrow  forehead,  and  her  head  was  d^^ 
b>  the  proportions  of  her  powerful  arms  and  shonld.rc 

parcels   which  she  set  down  heavily  <»i  the  immnd  as 
fait  1    ihe  said,  drawing  her  hand  across  ha-  forehead 
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lhe«^"  th.'^  ^'t^^  perspiration  which  had  gathered 
on  the  fik  flLr    Fetch  n  7h   k  T^"^^        ^'^^  ^^^"^ 

Eugenie  fetched  the  bie  covered  haslrp*  •     .  . 

m  her  .^t  """^        ""'"^  » 

from  her  Ups.   "  Did  vo„  finil  fl  !,  ^  "»<=hes 

<rfd  lady  in^good  tW?  »  to  the 

the  o/ria"^  l:^J%I^,t£27Jl!''' 
anaoM  lest  I  should  fail  to  come  °™  "'"'^ 

have;"nI-^^th::i;1-/"srS«  ' 
another  dress  at  her  niece's  wcditag  am!  ifwomd  „ T" 
bm.  notjced;  for  who  wUl  look  af  S^e  41"  1 
when  there  IS  a  young  brid«  at  the  albu^^?  "  ^ 
J"  "^"^      «^  •«         "iph*  h«  mouth  „ 

"  A't'l^e^sfsh^Jii.^^  ZS^':^^^^' 

have  cost  much  "  beautiful  and  must 

"But  these  rich  DeoDle  Vr^  .1  '  ^^'^t"""*  commented, 
them."  •^•i  noffi     tk  avaricious.   I  know 

wa  MM  nodded.     They  come  to  the  market  mow. 
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times,  poorly  dressed,  hoping  to  buy  our  goods  cheaper  than 
they  can  get  them  at  the  shops.  But  they  cannot  deceive 
us !   We  women  of  Les  HaUes  know  them  I  They  cannot 

disguise  t-  '  T  mincing  ways,  and  we  make  them  pay  the 
same  as  they  would  in  the  shops— with  their  tram  fares  and 
heavy  baskets  into  the  bargain,"  and  she  laughed  raucously. 

"  The  old  lady  was  not  avaricious,"  protested  Eugenie, 
repelled  afresh  by  the  unsavouriness  and  ahnost  mascuhne 
roughness  of  her  aunt.  "  She  told  me  all  about  her  niece's 
wedding,  it  is  to  be  at  Acquarelle.  They  are  quite  poor 
people  and  the  old  lady  was  bom  there.  She  wished  this 
dress  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ones  she  used  to  wear 
as  a  girl." 

"Ah  I  ah  !  "  grunted  the  other.  "  You  are  too  kind- 
hearted,  Eugenie ;  one  of  these  days  you  will  be  taken  in  finely. 
Those  who  speak  you  soft  have  generally  their  own  axe  to 
grmd,  and  the  softer  they  speak  the  sharper  the  axe.  But 
you  will  always  be  deceived,  my  girl,  for  you  never  wiU 
suspect  Ul  of  anyone.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  suspect  ill— so  that  one  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
come  across  an  honest  person." 

She  took  off  her  shawl,  and,  turning  to  the  sink,  washed 
her  hands  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water. 

Eugenie  began  nervously  to  store  the  vegetables  on  the 
shelves  of  a  cupboard  to  the  left  of  the  sink.   She  was  sUent 
— meditatmg  the  best  method  of  introducing  a  subject 
which  she  feared  would  arouse  Victorine  to  resentful  anger 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  a  little  tremor  shook  her  voice. 

'  The  lady's  daughter  came  in  here,"  she  said.  "She 
was  very  kind  to  me,  she  heard  me  simdne  as  she  came 
upstairs."  -^-Hs  ««» 

"  It  is  a  wonder  she  was  not  frightened  away  by  your 
noise,  '  returned  Victorine  harshly,  drying  her  hands  on 
a  roller  towel.  j—o 

Eugenie  stooped  and  picked  up  some  scattered  lettuce 
leaves  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  When  she  stood  up 
fter  eyes  flashed,  there  was  a  new  look  of  batUe  in  them 
bhe  answered  the  older  woman  defiantly. 

"  She  was  not  frightened/'  «he  asserted.  "  She  has  ^hri 
me  to  go  and  see  her  and  to  sing  to  her  again." 

Victorme  turned  round  quickly,  her  expranoa  was 
menacmg.  her  face  crimson.  For  ^maaO^tlmSdaottfmZ 
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tant  oot  witl,  come  ««nt  ««1  threatening 

dottes?      she  demanded,  fiercely  sneerine    "  ? 

you  were  motherless  ?  Often,  at  night,  when  you  were  sick 
have  I  rocked  you  m  these  arms.  I  have  worked  for  vn„' 
s  aved  for  you-staived  weU-nigh-to  7ve  you  a 

to  theirs."  *^  '°  ^  leave  rich  folk 

her  aunt,  pale  but  detennined  to  fight 
ii*at  she  considered  mjustice.  spoke  again  ^ 

Beca^^?ie'^?r''Sc''^  '"^  "T^*'  ^""^  ^ictorine. 
tt^Tfor  Xyou^r  doL\T         ^'^^  '  ^  ^^^^^^ 

farioSy  You  wTuli  i?*^""?*^'  ^^o^an 
lurrousiy.      YOU  would  stand  up  for  your  own  wav  ?  t 

th.^^  returned,  bitterly.    "They  are  »n 

before  you  would  speak  with  them  "  ^ 

™"       ««clied  her  hands  passionately  and. 
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breathing  quickly,  jerked  out  her  questions  between  her 
clenched  teeth. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare  vou  insult  my  mother  I 
Answer  I  "  she  cried  proudly,  with  a  lift  of  her  head.  "  Say 
what  you  like  to  me,  but  abuse  her  you  shall  not,  you  dare 

not." 

Before  the  storm  of  her  anger,  Victorine,  amazed,  retreated. 
She  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead  and,  moving  back- 
wards, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  beautiful  face  now  distorted 
by  passion,  she  leaned  against  the  table. 

"I  spoke  truth,"  she  answered  sadly,  with  a  certain 
dignity.  Then,  as  the  girl  redded  her  in  unrelentine 
hostility :  ^ 

"  And  you  had  better  curb  your  temper,  or  you  will  hear 
things  which  will  humble  your  pride." 

"  Answer,"  cried  Eugenie  once  more— almost  inarticulate, 
her  face  deathly  white,  her  hps  trrmbUng,  yet  indomitable 
in  her  fury.   "  What  lie  is  this  about  my  mother  ?  Speak 
explain,  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

Victorine  put  her  fat  red  hands— their  nails  ringed  with  the 
black  earth  of  her  vegetables— on  the  table,  and  leaned 
forward,  her  head  bowed. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  and  her  voice  wavering,  and 
mfinitely  pathetic,  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance.  "  I 
will  tell  3'ou  no  more  lies.    You  have  a  right  to  know." 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  sighed  heavily.'  Her 
opposition  appeared  to  have  given  way,  only  a  great  dejection 
and  shame  seemed  to  envelop  her.  Her  mind  had  traveUed 
back  into  the  sorrow  of  the  past.  After  a  moment  she 
spoke,  and  her  voice  sounded  monotonously  as  if  she 
were  weary. 

"  I  knew  that  the  day  and  the  hour  would  come,"  she  said 
when  I  should  have  to  tell  you  the  truth  "  ' 
She  looked  at  Eugenie  fixedly,  but  the  ktter  had  shrunk 
back  against  the  wall,  pale  and  almost  cowed.  In  the 
girl  s  eyes  was  a  great  fear  and  horror,  as  if  she  dreaded  the 
revelation  that  was  about  to  be  made.  The  ground  seemed 
to  heave  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  gross  figure  of  her  aunt 
^  she  leaned  on  the  table,  became  blurred  to  her  sight! 
ZuL  monotonous  voice  reached  her  again,  the  words 
shattering  her  mentally. 

"  You  ask  me  for  truUi,  and  I  teU  it  to  you.  Yottrmotiier 
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—and  my  sist«r,  mark  you,  for  she  was  more  dear  to  me  than 

she  can  ever  be  to  the  child  who  never  ->aw  her  was  for 

six  months  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  Humberto  Paleria, 
and,  when  he  cruelly  deserted  her,  I  took  her  in."  Her 
voice  faltered,  then  grew  strong  again,  while  her  hands 
clasped  convulsively.  "  Yes  I,  Victorine  of  Les  Halles. 
saved  the  mistress  of  a  prince  from  the  gutter,  and  worse 
than  the  gutter,  when  the  rich  lover  had  done  with  her." 

Looking  up,  she  saw  that  Eugenie,  with  unseeing  eyes, 
swayed  where  she  stood,  putting  out  her  hands  for  support! 

"  Mother,  mother,"  she  wailed,  as  the  tears  ramed  down 
her  cheeks.    "  My  poor  little  mother." 

Victorine,  touched  by  the  piteousness  of  that  slender, 
swaying  body  and  the  bitterness  of  that  weeping,  held  out 
her  arms. 

"Come  here,  my  girl,"  she  said,  "cry  here.  Bar.-en 
woman  I  am,  but  these  arms  sheltered  you  as  a  baby." 

Eugenie  flung  herself  across  the  room,  and,  dropping  on 
the  ground  at  Victorine's  feet,  clasped  her  arms  round  the 
woman's  massive  thighs,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  rough 
serge  lap. 

For  the  moment  Victorine  was  happy,  for  the  child  whom 
she  loved  was  her  own  again. 

"  Forgive  me,"  Eugdnie  sobbed,  "  if  I  said  harsh  things 
to  you.  Never,  never  can  I  be  grateful  enough  for  your 
goodness  to  me  and  to  her." 

"Do  not  cry  so,  my  little  giri,"  Victorine  murmured, 
her  ov-n  fierce  eyes  overflowing.  "  It  all  happened  long 
ago.  The  years  that  have  passed  have  hidden  the  sorrow 
and  shame  beneath  the  soil  where  she  lies  buried." 

"  Long  ago,"  Eugenie  repeated,  "  before  I  was  born. 
Yet  for  me  it  happens  now— the  story  of  my  mother's 
love  for  the  man  who  was  my  father."  And  she  wept 
afresh. 

"Shame  killed  her,"  Victorine  asserted.  A  tear  fell 
from  the  woman's  eyes  and  splashed  on  to  the  girl's  neck. 
"  I  would  not  have  told  you  this,"  she  went  on,  "  had  I 
not  seen  in  you  the  same  longing  for  soft  and  comfortable 
Hvfaig  that  was  the  ruin  of  your  mother.  Yon  think  me 
cruel,  my  girl,"  she  added,  as  Eugenie,  raising  a  tear-stained 
face,  looked  at  her  r^iteously,  "but  I  loved  your  mother, 
and  I  love  you  as  if  y^u  were  my  own,  so,  ..hen  I  see  you 
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hankering  after  the  ways  of  the  rich,  lor  your  own  «od 
I  am  st«n  with  you."  ^ 

h„f  "Ihl"'^  ^'T  Her  tears  stiU  flowed 

but  she  was  cahn  and  self-possessed  once  more    A  cert^' 

had  become  set  and  she  held  her  head  proudly 
"  thft°h^°"  *^'"r^  ^^'^^d  sorrowfuUy  and  gravely 

^™  of  two  people  "-he?  voke 

faltered,  but  she  went  on  again  steadf^yl"  two  pTJe 
who  smned,  because  I  am  bastard  bom  and  namdL^hi? 

th,s  warnmg  before  m,>-you  can  trust  me  >"  ""^"-^ 

l.er  fath«  SS^  '''"[^''JS        inherited  from 

aunt.  WKloiing  the  guU  betweeii  her  and  her 

said'  ■■"Z"'rilJ°JSn,Z        I?''^"^^'        Sirl,"  She 

of  your  o"  doss    1^1^  ^    f  ""k"""*         P^P'^  »>" 

yo^ll  leel™ear:il  youM  fe'^°a?d  ahl!  ?  T t  =° 
the  ficf    Tu^^    u  ^      V  to  look  evervcme  in 

disgustii  the  end."         ^^^^  "^y*        ''""^^  ^^ow  and 

been'  grveTm'T'by  God ''t'^"^  ''"f  f  ^"^^  ^^^^  has 
I  believe  He  mean^me  f^^'u'  ^""'""^  combatively, 
ould  never  havr^ven  me  ^  jt-otherwise  He 

e  meet  Sister  MarTe  TeiS^ ^""^  ^ 

lack  Sk/wZf-'andlu  -^^y-    "  youth, 

hat  the  tea^s  of  sh^e  JLr  y  ""^""J^"  "^'^^^^^^  ^one 
•  i  in  its  own  ugly  cXur^'  ^  Wack 

Then  Eugenie,  coming  back.  kn«lt  down.  ^  cta^ 
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her  hands  nrand  \^orine's  neck,  looked  up  into  tht  ooane, 
unlovely  face  above  her  own. 

"  Grant  me  my  wish,  Aunt  Victorine,"  ;  he  pleaded 
passionately.  "  Have  I  not  suffered  cruelly  to-night  ? 
Give  me  my  music,  that  I  may  forget  my  humiliation  " — 
a  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  "  I  swear  to  you  before  Almighty 
God  and  the  stainlesj  Mrgin.  that,  if  you  trust  me,  you 
shall  not  regret  it."  Then,  as  the  woman  remained  silent, 
she  added  bitterly — "  Why  should  you  fear  my  mixing 
with  people  above  my  station  ?  My  own  class  ?— Of  what 
class  then  am  I,  daughter  of  a  prince  and  a  work-woman  ?  " 

Painfully  ri  id  relv"tantly  Victorine  put  her  away.  She 
got  up  from  the  labie.  With  trembling  fingers  she  began 
to  gather  up  her  purchases.  At  last  she  turned  to  Eug^e 
— who  had  also  risen  and  stood  immobile  watching  her — and 
spoke  sternly. 

"  Make  no  mistake,  my  girl,  "  she  commanded — ^hatred  of 
the  aristocrat  weliing  up  within  her — "  you  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  mother  who  bore  you — like  ail  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock.  Think  of  the  cursed  blood  that  flows  in 
your  veins  as  heritage  of  the  man  who  ruined  your  mother, 
as  shame  to  be  purged  and  blotted  out,  as  dishonour  to 
be  buried.  Remember  him,  if  3  ou  think  of  him  at  all,  as  a 
man  who  having  begot  you — ^knowing  this — refused  you 
rights  of  daughter." 

Then,  as  Eugdnie  answered  no  more,  but  stood  with  bowed 
head  weeping  afresh,  compunction  took  her  for  the  pain 
she  was  inflicting  on  the  child  she  loved,  and  she  groaned, 
beating  her  hands  together. 

"  Ah!  my  girl,  my  girl,"  she  said,  "  you  are  all  I  have, 
and  dear  to  me  as  the  fruit  of  my  own  body  might  have  been. 
Marthe  was  my  twin,  and,  to  me,  what  is  hers  is  mine — 
since  we  two,  httle  and  helpless,  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 
Do  you  think  I  would  deny  you  anything  that  is  for  your 
good?  " 

She  came  to  her,  troubled  and  almost  pitiful. 

"  See  here,"  she  went  on,  laying  her  hand  on  Eugenie's 
shoulder,  "  I  will  go  round  and  see  this  woman,  and  talk 
with  her.  If  I  like  her  looks  you  shall  have  your  singing, 
if  not — you  must  abide  by  my  decision.  Come  now,  dry 
your  eyes  and  help  me.  I  have  worked  hard  to-day,  and  I 
need  food  and  rest." 
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Eug&ue,  as  she  set  about  the  commonplace  task  of  pre- 
panng  the  evening  meal,  was  sensible  of  deep  depression— 
a  weight  of  shame  and  sorrow  lay  on  her.   Victorine  had 
re  ai»ed.  after  her  outburst  of  tenderness,  into  curt  mono- 
syUable  or  sullen  silence.    Having  weakened  her  position 
with  regard  to  Madame  P^rintot.  she  brooded  over  the 
coming  interview.    Rancorously  she   determined  to  fight 
her  at  every  point.   Already  she  had.  mentally,  hrovf. 
beaten  her  and  wrested  Eugtaie  from  her  grasp.  Shi 
remembered  with  satisfaction  her  reputation  at  Les  HalW 
1  ZJl  "^^f  commonly  asserted  that  no  one  had  ever  got 
the  better  of  la  merge  folle  when  she  chose  to  exercise  her 
Diting  sarcasm  in  argument. 

P^riTn?^^  J?^^^^'  T*"'  ^^^^  "°  good  to  Madame 

±;enntot.  Eugenie  became  even  more  deeply  depressed 
The  wamng  elements  of  discord  and  doubt  clouded  the 
horizon  of  that  future  which,  but  a  short  hour  agT  hS 
^emed  so  fuU  of  promise.  Despite  herself,  she  felt  ^ppr^ 
of  !  '  t^  /t^'^""^  haunting,  insidious  presenti^t 
of  evil  which  had  so  distressed  Madame  pirintot"^ 
possession  of  her  also,  engulfing  her 

That  night,  in  the  darkness,  she  lay  with  her  face  buried 
her  mX?",":;  ^^^'''"g  ^^"erly  ;  buf.  whether  beca^of 
she  S  nn?v         V  to  hinder  her  singing, 

i  T  .  T  u  "f"^-  sorrow  she  turned  yeaminelv  for 

?ead  oa^^  ^''a  f^dhood's  romance,  concerning  S 
th.  tJ.         ^"^V^t^  triumphantly  intact- 

the  poss^ion  of  her  voice.  Victorine's  drastic  remedy 
had  defeated  its  own  end.  She  had  made  her  ding  Jo  that 
gift  as  a  refuge,  rather  than  cast  it  from  her  as  a  snare 

Sen^fhT^^i^^^^  her  to  exert  the 

Sd  bln^Shth'V'^/"^^^  *°  refuse  LSg 

rrusned  beneath  the  burden  of  sorrow.   That  verv  neressitv 

T^^tL  ^'"o™  »««« 

at  her  fixerf iv  „j  ../^e  blue  eyes  seemed  to  look 

the  ttok-^  o(  Ik        ;  ''f*  B"».'irom-out 

ine  tinlce  of  the  mandohne  on  which  he  plaved  the  omrf. 
»f  h„  «»«  «,und«l  thin  «d  iar  .«y;  StaZTSS 
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the  serenade,  but— with  tender  reiteration  and  pleading 

insistence — he  begged  her  to  wait  for  him.  since,  with  most 
perfect  certainty,  he  asserted  "  that  assuredly  he  wovild 
come  back." 


CHAPTER  VI 

HAT  same  evening,  M.  Hypohte  stood  on  the  balcony 
of  the  handsome  apartment  he  occupied  on  the 
top  floor  of  one  of  the  big  houses  in  the  rue  Perugine. 

Sentiment  had  drawn  him  to  this  part  of  Paris,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  a  bachelor  nor  artistic  quarter. 
It  was  dear  to  him  from  its  association  with  the  Conser- 
vatoire ;  since  often,  in  the  days  of  his  studenthood — 
when  walking  the  length  of  it  to  seek  the  delicious  greenness 
of  the  lovely  little  Pare  Monceau — he  had  looked  up  at 
the  fine  houses,  determined,  should  fate  lead  him  in 
paths  of  success,  to  make  his  home  in  one  of  those  same 
tranquil  and  stately  dwellings.  Thus  it  was  that,  finding 
his  wants  generously  provided  for  by  kindly  fortune,  he  had 
furnished,  luxuriously  and  sohdly,  the  apartment  ir.  which 
he  now  lived. 

A  "  bon  viveur "  in  many  ways,  but  a  fastidious  one, 
HypoUte  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  and  conserved  his  mental 
sensations.  Profovmdly  egoist,  he  never  embarked  on  any 
adventure  without,  figuratively  speaking,  taking  his  own 
temperatiue.  This  habit  of  reasoning  out  the  why  and 
wh^«fore  of  his  sensations,  generally  made  the  said  sensa- 
tions cease  to  exist  before  they  became  dangerously  possessive. 

If  he  "  lived  "  in  the  Parisian  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
careful  that  such  "  living  "  should  not  overstep  a  certain 
limit.  Inordinately  proud  of  his  gifts,  he  believed  himself 
to  be  super-sensitive.  Consequently,  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  himself  from  any  situation  which  should  demand, 
what  he  considered,  unwarrantable  expenditure  of  sympathy 
or  emotion,  he  was  in  danger  of  both  becoming  selfish  and 
lacking  in  generosity  of  mind.  Interested  in  himself,  he 
forgot  that  the  other  factor  in  the  bai|[ain  was  also  po^essed 
of  strong  personal  rights.  Thus,  among  the  women  of  his 
acquaintance,  Hypohte  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
measiue  of  contonptuous  reserve.    For  1m  was  believed. 
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though  willing  to  flirt  pertinaciously— and  even,  within  certain 
limits,  dictated  by  his  own  convenience,  willing  to  proceed 
to  more  than  flirtation — to  be  incapable  of  the  seli-sacrifioe 
demanded  by  a  grande  passion. 

Hypolite,  thus  occupied  with  his  own  ideas,  had  hitherto 
been  in  constant  pursuit  of  the  exotic  and  unexpected  ; 
but,  since  he  searched  mostly  among  those  pretty,  petite 
and  childlike  women,  who  were  willing  to  flatter  him,  he 
invariably  grew  dissatisfied  with  their  company  and  skil-jp 
fully  extricated  himself  from  the  toils  of  each  fair  syren  in 
turn— not  without  an  uncomfortable  Uttle  feeUng  of  shame 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  as  tribute,  less  to  their  wounded 
feelings  than  to  his  own  delicacy  and  breeding.  But,  facile 
of  brain,  he  always  managed  to  argue  with  his  conscience, 
pleading  that  his  art  was  the  one  real  love  of  his  life,  which 
demanded  that  he  should  extend  to  it  the  consideration  and 
protection  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  a  less  gifted 
person. 

So,  hght  of  love,  he  amused  himself  with  passion— not  of 
the  grosser  kind,  but  a  quick  conflagration,  flavoured  by 
romance,  to  be  deUcately  sampled  now  and  then  in  hidden 
byeways  off  the  beaten  track.  The  glaring  excitements  of 
the  boulevard  had  no  charm  for  him.  He  preferred  the 
exploration  of  the  fantastic  and  the  unknown  rather  than 
the  obvious,  which  had,  to  its  misfortune,  been  discovered 
already  many  times  by  others. 

HypoUte  was  not  a  really  bad  man— since  the  only  religion 
he  practised  was  the  worship  of  art— but  he  believed  women 
were  incapable  of  any  deep  feehng  save  passion ;  and 
that,  fundamentally,  all  their  sensations  and  ideas'  began 
and  ended  with  that  word— hence  a  certain  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  his  attitude  towards  them,  a  certain  contonpt  for 
their  mental  standpoint. 

Men,  he  held,  were  capable  of  a  very  different  outlook  ; 
but  that  outlook  was  concerned  with  the  intellectual  side! 
If  ever  a  woman,  so  he  reflected  sometimes,  shows  intellect 
It  IS  a  sure  sign  that  she  has  either  ceased  to  be,  or  never 
has  been,  really  attractive  to  men,  or  that  stw  is  not  a 
normally  feminine  creature. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  yet,  HypoUte's  judgment 
-K:ertdnly  in  as  far  as  his  experience  of  intimate  relations 
with  the  other  sex  was  concerned— had  not  been  altogether 
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at.fuilt.  But  he  did  not  realize  that  hie  Add  of  obeervft- 

tion  was  limited  to  a  world  of  women  whose  standards 
are  of  the  material  order ;  and  whose  market,  both  for  sale 
and  purchase,  is  passira.   Intellect,  even  if  they  poueas 

it,  is  neither  asked  for  nor  offered.  Hence  the  unsatisfied 
fastidiousness  of  his  nature  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  same- 
ness of  these  perfodical  experiences,  and,  seeking  for  novelty, 
he  reinstituted  the  troubadour  peregrinations  of  his  student- 
,^ood.  But  this  time,  money  being  a  negligible  quantity,  he 
wUgently  solicited  romance. 

Thus  far  his  rambles  had  resulted  in  little  besides  the 
fugitive  amusement  gained  by  pursuit  of  charming  paths 
which  invariably  turned  out  to  be  blind  alleys— from  which 
nnsatisfactory  impasses  he  would  dejectedly  retrace  his  steps. 
True,  this  last  alluring  path  held  out  a  promise  of  something 
more  attainable  and  tangible ;  but  now,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  large,  well-preserved,  essentially  commonplace  figure 
of  Madame  Perintot  blocked  the  way  provokingly. 

Hypolite,  standing  on  the  balcony  and  looking  north- 
west up  the  rue  Perugine,  felt  distinctly  exasperated. 

Why  had  she  elected  to  stir  his  slumbering  conscience  with 
her  ridiculous  anxiety  concerning  the  young  girl  ?  He  sighed, 
rocking  on  his  heels,  disconsolate.  And,  since  no  better  form 
of  consolation  presented  itself,  he  took  out  his  cigareue  case. 
Selecting,  with  melancholy  interest,  a  choice  specimen  of  its 
contents,  he  proceeded  to  light  it,  and  inhale  the  fine  dry 
scented  smoke  with  chastened  self-pity,  while  he  continued  his 
mental  argmnents  designed  for  the  destruction  of  all  obstacles 
in  his  path. 

Why  had  he  been  so  impressed  by  Madame  P^rintot's 
stupid  remarks?    Yes,  stupid— he  said  to  himself— and 
impertinent.   What,  after  all,  did  it  matter— since  in  any 
case  he  was  going  away  to-morrow?    The  disagreeable 
voyage  to  England  must  be  accomplished— the  crossing  of 
that  intolerably  unquiet  sea.   He  remembered  the  last 
time  he  had  crossed  it.    He  had  been  so  ill  that  he  was 
unable  to  sing  at  the  first  performance  at  the  Opera.  This 
time  he  was  allowing  a  longer  margin  for  recovery.    But  the 
fact  that  a  margin  shonld  be  necessary  he  felt  degrading. 
No  well-bred  pereon  should  suffer  from  mal-de-mer.  Obvi- 
ously no  civilized  country,  no  covmtry  with  nice  eeJing, 
woiUd  rec^iire  one  to  traverse  the  se^  in  order  to  re^ch  it ) 
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He  dismissed  the  subject  disgustedly,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  again  to  the  picture  ci  Engtoie,  stamfing  in  tilt 

dimly  lit  courtyard,  against  the  backgrmind  of  grqr  wall 

and  grey-green  Venetian  shutter. 
He  saw  her  eager  face  and  soft  dark  eyea-'with  their 

fringed  lids — looking  gratefully  into  his  own.  He  remembered 
the  droop  of  her  fresh  red  mouth ;  and,  in  imagination,  held 
between  his  own  the  soft  warm  hand  that  seemed  to  flutter 
like  a  bird  between  his  enclosing  palms.  Then,  with  the^ 
remembrance  of  this  touching  of  her,  came  to  him  the 
mysterious  sense  that  he  handled  something  which,  though 
cnchantingly  different,  was  yet  a  delicious  and  imexplored 
part  of  himself.  He  felt  the  tightening  of  an  invisible  Hnk, 
which  seemed  to  grow  strong  and  draw  him  to  her ;  and  again 
the  sudden  wave  of  passion,  which  had  filled  him  in  her 
presence,  took  possession  of  him.  He  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  set  his  teeth  upon  his  cigarette,  leaning  back 
against  the  iron  shutters  of  the  window,  striving  to  muter 
an  emotion  which  astonished  liim. 

"  Decidedly  it  is  better,"  he  said  grimly  to  himself,  "  that 
I  go  away  for  a  time,  if  the  thought  of  this  chiW  stirs  nw 
so  deeply— it  is  better  for  her,  and  better  also  for  me." 

On  the  face  of  it,  he  reflected  more  cahnly— beginning,  as 
was  his  habit,  to  analyse  the  situation  in  older  to  dissolve 
its  intensity— it  was  preposterous.  He  declined  to  be 
attacked  suddenly  like  this,  it  was  unreasonable.  He  essayed 
to  introduc  e  into  his  contemplation  of  the  ep^e  something 
of  that  habitual  cynicism  which  had,  hitherto,  been  an  un- 
failing weapon  of  defence  against  any  too  violent  exhibitum 
of  feding  in  matters  connected  »»ith  the  affections. 

After  all— he  reflected— he  was  but  human,  and  must 
gratify  a  certain  side  of  his  nature.  But  depth  of  sentiment 
js  apt  to  upset  the  mental  equilibritun,  and  that  the  mental, 
or,  as  he  -  .  d  it,  intellectual,  side  of  his  nature  should  be 
disturbed  by  tlie  lower  and  animal  man  was  intolerable 
A  thing  not  to  be  permitted.  No— a  thousand  times  no— 
the  intelkctual,  the  divine  side  must  be  devoted  solely  to 
his  art.  No  woman— he  declared  to  hin»elf  heatedly— 
should  claim  any  part  in  it. 

Hr.ving  thus  argiied,  as  he  considered,  satisfactorily,  wMl 
the  baser  element  in  himself,  he  turned  and  kwked  down 
the  length  of  the  street. 
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A  cfescent  moon  hnag  in  the  limpid  sky,  and  myriad 

'♦ns  sparkled  in  the  vault  of  the  heavin.   The  spring  wind 
.irnt'l  on  it  sweet  soft  odours  and  fragrai.te  from  the 
blosso!  iuig  lilac  and  other  flowering  shrubs  in  the  Pare 
Monreau.    The  rattle  of  passing  vehirles,  urul  the  whir  and 
hoot  uf  motors,  pierced  the  stillness,  together  with  the 
endless  tap  of  footsteps  m  the  street  b'  w  Hypolite, 
foiigetfi  i  of    hat  su.  ccssfnlly  con(  ln<Uxi  ar        nt  ixmem- 
bered  tl.   tound  of  h^ht  luotsteps.  wlu. '  huu    irnci  'lim  so 
deeply  is  ihey  ran  up  the  stairs  of  tl,.   huust  m  Mace 
des  IcLp.-    i\v  fancied  he  could  hear  the  patter  of  them 
mingi  '.f,'  wiin  the  hurrying  feet  that     hotd  b»n(  tl,  ! 
balcony.    V'.T.y  the>  conuiiLr  or  goini,    Jhuse  light  luoi 
steps        I     i  ssly  passing  tnd  r»-pass  ng  his  house?  H' 
leaned  over  into  t}...  .iimness  below,  aln    ,t  wi'    tin  thonfht 
that  he  shoui..        Eurenie.    But  the  .,mall  black  tiguns 
moving  m  lU-  Lunptight,  were  indistinguishable  at  the  heidit 
of  the  fourth  floor. 

Hypohte  drew  b  and,  as  he  <  la  Andrea,  a  tall  pale 
fair  Italian,  vrho  acted  as  his  valet  and  cmtrier,  came  out  cm 
to  the  balcony. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  he  said,  with  mekncho    dtf.  nr< 
'  but  it  grows  late,  aoid  monsieti-  begged  me  to  jemiiui  luni 
that  he  must  takr  th«  sc;.-sickiM  -  j  ^caution  in  good  tone 
before  sleepmg.    The  doctor  was  insistent  that  monsiew 
shotild  retire  early  before  the  sea  <>umey  to-morrow." 

"Ah,  my  good  Andre.  "  the    oung  man  repli  d,  rmsii^r 
himself  and  stepping  from  the  balcony  into  his  h;  iot 
bednxmi.  through  the  open  window.     "  I  will    oi  and 
take  it,   you  are  quite  right.'    And,  as        n  a   uu-=if^  ' 
himself  with  the  measui  n  t  nt  of  tlu  cxa(    .    r  n 


lie 


fmsed  around,  completely  m-agcd  i>  -  the  uhk.  ;th 
the  endlessly  interesting  subj.  t  of  his  health  nd  hi  ^re, 
and  the  chances  of  a\oiding  tl  o  ignominy  of       s;  kni 

Andrea,    soleiiin -faced,    ;    1    for    no    i    .wn  rt 
permanently  melancholy,    .  -t— t-    Hyp.»lite  s  mercuna 
temperament— restful   and  ^  tot  him.'    had    a    his  mastei 
always  inlcrmed  hi^  friends,    adopted  "  him  in  iUan. 

"Andrea,"  lu  nsed  to  exishun,-  "  wr  f*^  on  ve.  as  f!:  or 
valet,  when  1  w  is  bas.  ly  (  rtc  a  villain  at 'the  hotel 
I  stayed  ai  when  singmg  in  a^.  .indrea  attendee,  to  my 
dothes  auanbty,  and  irtien  I,  excited    )  Tr*^  i2y  b^  ^ 
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treatment  of  a  iavouate  pair  of  trousers,  estayec  to  K^ach 
him  in  the  interests  >f  mv  wardrobe  the  art  of  valeting. 

with  lisuch  -ihiis  .ind  cl  rstiscmcnt,  he  wipt,  imploring 
patient  f,  ann  saying  that  ai  time  .  ^  would  repay  me.' 
Toui  hH  b\  I.  fliMrence,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he 
assriui  itr  '  .1.1  xtions,  in  a  we.'!  mt -nciit  I  offered 
hin  lUti  ^  ,y-  vacatcu  by  the  miscreant,  ^ince  then  his 
melaitt  holy  i  esence  has  bee  .»me  a  habit  to  me.  1  shelter 
fro  n/         erant  nat  re  in  tht^  so<^  hing  shade  of 

aninu\  '    am  -^m.'        -n     When   '      ':  iiim  why,  at 

'  iterv      He  v.  p.    h-  liiat  '  tht  dust  oi  Milan  has 

►erma  v    Iv  ed  <m  eyes,'  though  he  assures  me 

•  iemni}     at        -  .  it  -        li-ni,'  as  1  j)  rmi*     ti  to  remain 
th  mt.     Ai.  igli  <  fiancholy  t       ;e,  I  have 

I   -of  thai  a-         a       o,  h-  discreetfy  en       hinuidf ; 
<<'^'"  ^  ••     ti-'ht  out    froi.'i  which  he 

^is,        nu.^  ,ut  w      uevertlidess  a  suggustion 

lisfa        ben     n  ju,  sorrow 

dving  i  his  Tiedicim    Hj-poUte  b^fM  to  <fivert 

elf  '      3  clothes  with  the  help  of  Andrt^ 
ei^         said,  "my  Andrea,  we  make  <*a  eariy  start 

)-i  r:  V  It  is  best  that  I  should  be  in  bed  **»  m  Loadon 
ti.erc  w     bfc  many  late  nights." 

■  ht     when  the  servant,  gathering  u  clothes  for 

t>ru-'n      liad  dci   rtH,  Hypohte  turned  ,  :^t8  and, 

I  IS!         pen  tlfe   iron  Venetians,  looked  ce  more 

ii  ^'ari     ight    His  journey  to  London,         le  strain 

-■'         (i  wt      of  ti  *  sca><)n,  were  singularly         ,teful  to 
'ar.*-       is  ;     May,  Uke  an  ever  y-  uthful.  ever 
.na*<     laugiiin^,   gay-hearted   woman,   seemed  ex- 
'lu     ely     mptin  ,.    And,  with  the  thought  of  puMOn.  he 
turiied,  mesistibly  drawn  as  if  by  the  call  of  some  tre- 
•iipndons  force,  towards  the  quartier  where  lay  the  Place 
I  S.    lo  the  ;  reatn<  a  of  that  caU  he  responded, 
.ri.  ..  off  lus  ftet-'he  argument  of  his  cynical  r-  son 
standing.    Witii  a  warm  tenderness  he  stretched 
arm*  towards  the  place  frwn  whence  that  calling 


v.vJu  With  the  woman's  eyes,"  he  said,  beneath  his 
breath,  "  if  you  are  sleeping,  dream  of  me."   Then  he  added 
smihnr  -on  -    k  .U-fiant  of  Madarr    Perintot.  "  Do  not 
lur^t-  iiic,  wail  for  me,  hid  in  the  beautiful  heart  of  Parfg. 
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Think  of  iii»-4mr,  to  teach  yon  the  meaning  of  law,  I  AaM 

return." 

Charmed  by  the  poetry  of  his  own  conceit,  he  closed  the 
iron  Gutters,  oblitarating  the  glittering  pancnrama  of  ttu> 
U^t  and  the  confuted  munnur  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AFTER  her  explanation  with  Eugenie,  Victorine  Dupont 
passed  a  restless  and  troubled  night.  Memories 
of  the  girl's  mother  haunted  her.  Feverishly  she  confused 
the  two.  The  young  Marthe — as  she  had  known  her  when 
they  were  girls  together— and  the  young  Eugenie  became, 
in  her  mind,  merged  in  one  personality.  Certain  physical 
attributes — such  as  the  wide  opaque  eyes  and  long  black 
silky  hair — they  possessed  in  common  ;  but,  to  a  mind  with 
greater  powers  cf  jbservation  than  Victorine's,  Eugenie,  both 
in  nature  and  person,  would  have  su^ested  a  force  of 
character  that  her  mother  obviously  lacked.  Her  build  was 
at  the  same  time  more  hthe  and  more  soUd.  her  throat, 
alKNikiers  and  bosom  fuller,  her  whole  expression  calmer  and 
more  serious. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Marthe  and  her  daughter  alike  gave 
immuse  of  passion  in  the  full  over-red  mouth  ;  but  with  this 
feature  the  similarity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two  faces 
ended.  Marthe's  chin  had  been  small  and  indecisive,  while 
Eugenie's  was  square,  and  the  jaw  finely  set.  Had  Victorine 
been  a  psychologist  or  a  student  of  physiognomy,  the  marked 
di£ference  in  the  contour  of  those  chins  would  have  given 
her  the  index  to  the  difference  in  the  two  natures.  But — 
since  she  was  merely  an  ignorant,  prejudiced  woman — she 
was  confused  by  a  likeness  purely  superficial. 

Weakness,  and  inability  to  deny  herself  to  a  lover,  had 
developed  in  the  mother  a  sensuality  which  had  bera  lier 
undoing.  Whereas,  in  the  daughter,  strength  of  body  and 
intelligence  went  hand  in  hand — thus  directing  her  passion- 
ate tendency  more  on  tlM  line  of  artistic  t«nperament  than 
mere  animal  desire  for  a  mate.  In  the  eyes  of  Victorine,  art 
— in  as  far  as  she  recognized  its  existence — ^meant  love  of 
hunuy,  teoqytatkm,  and  ccmsequmt  certain  faU  irom  vfrta 
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Sm  (hd  not  rediBe  that,  hi  her  desh«  to  ehmhiate  aS  love  of 

beauty  from  the  girl's  instincts,  she  was  damming  up  the 
tide  of  an  impetuous  and  turbulent  spirit  from  its  only  uJm 
outlet. 

In  the  daughter's  love  of  music  and  refinement,  she  saw 
only  the  reincarnation  of  the  mother's  self-indulgence ; 
and,  as  she  tossed  and  turned  on  her  bed,  Victorine's 
distress  of  mind  and  discomfort  of  body  increased. 

Was  it  possible— she  asked  herself— that  Eugenie 
— child  of  her  mother's  abandoned  passion — should  escape 
wholly  the  contamination  of  her  origin  ?  Would  not  the 
deep  impression  of  the  lover's  rank  and  position — so  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  pleasure-loving  mother— have 
simk  deep  into  the  nature  of  the  unborn  baby?  Was  it 
not  her  duty  to  pull  down,  to  exterminate  by  rigid  denial, 
every  attempt  which  might  be  made  to  lead  the  inno- 
coit  girl  into  a  danger  zone  of  which  she  was  practkafy 
ignorarr  ?  Ought  she  not  to  force  her  to  be  content  witii 
her  present  narrow  existence,  lest,  following  in  the  footstmt 
of  her  mother,  the  rhM  should  fall  ?  Would  not  the  temp- 
tations of  dainty  and  pretty  living,  and  the  promise  of 
amusement  held  out  to  her  through  Madame  P^rintot's 
offer,  arouse  m  Eugfeie  a  taste  for  things  which  might  prove 
a  subtle  poison  in  her  system  ?— She  could  not  permit  this 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  to  be  thrust  m,  lest  her  authority 
should  be  set  aside  m  more  important  matters. 

To  her  seeing,  Eugenie  had  been  contented  before  this 
mtrusion  into  their  peaceful  existence.  Victorine  fully 
beheved  that  the  girl  had  ceased  to  regret  her  convent  hfe. 
Fiercely  she  resented  this  new  distraction.  Turning  again 
roughly,  on  the  hot  pillow,  she  argued  with  herself  that  all 
would  be  well  if  she  refused  permission  for  the  matter  to 
go  further.  But  the  pillow  shpped  from  beneath  her  shonldaft 
and  fell  on  to  the  floor,  so  that  htf  uneasinew,  i^y^cal  and 
mental,  became  acute. 

Sitting  up  in  bed— her  heavy,  unwieldy  body  redolent  of 
her  day's  labour,  her  thick  greasv  hair  pUed  on  the  top  of  her 
head— anger  possessed  her.  She  combated  it,  but.  the 
more  she  strove  to  repress  the  bitterness  of  her  fcelfag,  the 
more  violent  it  grew.  She  hated  this  unknown ^!w»man 
Who.  as  she  told  herself,  had  come  by  stealth  in  her 
and  eetnppad  the  fancy. 
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The  vision  came  to  her  of  Eugenie's  glowing  face  on  her 
retnm.  She  was  unaware  that  sudden  radiant  awakening 
was  more  the  result  of  the  encounter  with  the  musician  of 
the  blue  eyes  than  of  Madame  Perintot's  promise.  Never- 
theless, she  compared  it  mentally  with  the  look  on  Marthe's 
face  when,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  had  come  to  tell 
her  of  the  projected  journey  to  Italy  with  the  Baronne  de 
Gonville— that  journey  from  which  she  had  leturaed  broken- 
hearted and  disgraced. 

As  the  dawn  began  to  listen  remembrance  grew  so 
poignant  to  the  woman,  staring  mournfully  across  the  poor 
little  room,  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  it.  Stepping 
heavOy  from  her  bed,  she  moved,  with  slow  tread,  across 
to  the  tightly  closed  window  and  threw  it  open.  Her  white 
long-cloth  nightgown  did  not  reach  to  the  ground,  but 
disclosed  a  length  of  vein-swollen  legs  and  thick  broad 
feet— the  heels  of  them  grey  with  dirt,  tlie  toe-nails  crooked 
and  black-ringed  from  long  neglect.  She  rested  her  elbows 
on  the  window-sill,  leaning  her  face  on  her  coarse  red  hands, 
feeling  with  blunt,  unclean  fingers  the  harsh  hau-  that  shaded 
her  upper  Up ;  while  her  prominent  rolling  red-brown  eyes 
roamed  the  vista  of  the  empty  Place  des  Loups.  In  the 
pallor  of  the  dawn  it  shewed  bare  and  chill.  No  turmofl 
of  traffic  redeemed  the  banahty  of  its  mediocre  and  irregular 
architectural  form;  only— a  blot  against  the  paler  grey 
of  the  pavement— the  hollow  blackness  of  the  tunnel  leading 
to  the  Metro  Railway  showed  like  the  wide-open  mouth  of 
a  corpse  tunicd  up  in  speechless  abandon  to  the  Uvid  sky. 

Victorine,  feverish  and  nerve-racked,  started,  putting  up 
her  hands  to  her  forehead  and  pressing  her  throbbing  temples, 
as  the  scream  of  a  locOi;:otive,  with  sudden  and  insistent 
violence,  pioced  the  stillness,  followed  by  the  distant  roll 
and  roar  of  a  train  as  it  thundered  north  out  of  Paris.  The 
sound  died  away  and  was  followed  by  another,  profoundly 
and  eminently  commonplace,  yet,  to  the  listening  woman, 
strangely  and  unaccountably  important.  Footstei»,  heavy 
and  dragging,  echoed  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Lanteme,  the 
thoroughfare  which  led  south  from  the  further  end  of  the 
Place,  as  if  someone— infinitely  weury— ttuml^  homemtid 
to  a  forlorn  and  joyless  destination. 

Lining  outward,  Victorine  strained  her  eyes  in  an  effort  to 
obMTVt  th«  figure  wfakh  i^pproached.  It  seemed  to  ha 
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those  footsteps  in  the  dawn  presaged  the  coming  f  an 
event  vitally  important  to  her.  She  fixed  her  glance  on 
the  black  speck  moving  slowly  forward.  Mechanically  she 
watched  its  slightly  erratic  progress  up  the  avenue.  Would 
it  come  her  way,  or  go  up  one  of  the  side  streets  ?  Holding 
her  breath,  she  perceived  that  the  nocturnal  walker  held 
on  steadily,  and,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  moved 
now  more  swiftly,  coming  across  the  empty  Place, 

To  Victorine — as  she  looked  down — it  appeared  that  its 
destination  was  the  house  in  which  she  herself  stood.  A 
sudden  terror  seized  her  lest  this  being  should  be  some 
supernatural  agent—the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  Cold  dew  of 
panic  broke  out  on  her  forehead  and  she  would  have  turned 
away :  but  some  force~powerfu)  and  horribly  attractive  in 
the  moving  figure— which  she  felt  rather  than  saw,  held 
her  rooted  to  the  spot.  She  felt  compelled  to  wait,  rmtil 
this  creature  of  the  night  should  have  dehvered  its  message. 
Shaken  writh  fear,  which  she  could  neither  banish  nor  fathomi 
she  held  on  to  the  sides  of  the  window  for  support. 

The  being,  whose  footsteps  sounded  irregularly  oa  the 
pavement,  had  come  to  a  standstill  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Metro.  In  the  greenish  yellow  glare  of"  the  lamp  over  head 
Victorine  perceived  that  it  was  a  woman  dressed  with  ridicuknis 
exaggeration— as  if  she  had  attempted  to  collect  and  com- 
bine all  the  most  outre  fashions  of  the  moment,  in  order  to 
attract  the  eye  of  whomsoever  it  pl«ued  to  attend. 

As  the  figure  leaned  against  the  low  wall  that  masked 
the  entrance  to  the  Metro,  her  pose  was  that  of  a  person  utterly 
dejected  in  body  and  spirit.  Victorine  observed,  with  a 
shudder,  that  she  was  quite  a  young  girl— no  older,  if  so 
old,  as  Eugenie,  and  that— in  obedience  to  a  desire  to  make 
herself  yet  more  youthful  in  appearance— she  wore  her 
long  black  hair  in  heavy  curls  down  her  back. 

Under  the  rakish  httle  hat  her  eyes  showed  hollow  with 
great  black  shadows  beneath  them.   Her  face  had'  been 
vlutened  and  her  mouth  reddened,  until— in  the  stark  light 
the  morning  and  the  flare  of  the  lamp  lights'  wmc 
jwer— it  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  clown. 

She  remained  for  a  moment  without  moving  only  k 
the  stiihiess  Victorine  could  hear  her  sigh  deeply  Then 
stoopu^  soddanly,  she  unbuttoned  Ler  absurdly  high-heeled' 
thm-«tod  patant kathar  ilioM  tnd.  pulliiig  thiiok  limpS 
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in  her  stockings  across  to  the  side  of  the  roadway  imme. 
diately  below  Victorine's  window.  It  seemed  to  the  woman 
above  that  the  girl  had  walked  long  on  the  hard  pavements 
tUl  the  soles  of  her  feet  were  blistered  and  aitDiiized  with 
her  ghastly  promenadmg. 

The  girl  looked  around.  Seeing  no  one  about  she  sat 
down  on  the  kerb,  and  setting  down  her  shoes  beside  her 
put  her  tu-ed  feet  into  the  little  stream  of  water  which 
bubbled  up  from  the  pipes  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
I' or  a  moment  she  remained  thus— scooping  up  the  water 
with  her  fingers  and  laving  her  hot  ankles.  Then,  her  feet 
8tm  m  the  flowmg  water,  she  rested  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  chm  on  her  hands. 

Victorine.  watching  from  the  window,  was  seized  by  nausea 
A  great  chokmg  horror  closed  her  in.  She  understood  now 
the  temhJe  expectation  which  had  been  upon  her.  She 
compreheiided  the  meaning  of  the  silent  messenger  below 
With  eyes  starmg  and  breath  coming  short,  she  strove  to 
find  voice  to  bid  the  thing  begone,  for  she  could  not  endure 
Its  presence.  To  her  overwrought  mind  the  sight  of  this 
pitiful  victim  of  passion  was  a  hideous  symbol  of  the  fate 
that  might  await  Eug6nie.  Terrified,  she  beUeved  that 
to  w^her  assumed  this  frightful  garb  in  order 

In  her  dread,  she  backed  away  from  the  window,  and 
wrenching  open  the  drawer  where  she  kept  her  greasy  market 
purse  took  out  a  five-franc  piece.  Then  turning  and  leaning 
out  of  the  wmdow,  she  screamed  fiercely— a  raucous  sob 
teanng  her  throat : 

"Be  off  I  Go!  Be  off!" 

Stretching  out  her  arms,  she  flung  the  money  with  all  her 
force  m  the  direction  of  the  figure  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

Ihe  gu-1  had  nsen  and  was  putting  on  her  shoes,  looked  up 
at  the  «>und  of  the  voice.  Her  hoUow  eyes  stared  fearfuUv 
m  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  while  her  red  mouth 
hung  open  stupidly.  The  fivt  franc  piece  hit  her  fuU  on 
that  gapmg  mouth.  The  heavy  outer  edge  of  the  coin  cut 
her  upper  hp-causing  her  to  step  backward  with  a  stifled 
ciy  of  pam  as  the  blood  ran  over  her  chin  in  a  thin  streak 
Ihen.  one  hand  over  her  mouth,  she  stooped,  scrabbling  on 
^K?^!  ^t^,a^dity.  till  her  fingers  closed  over  the 
com  which  had  roltad  into  the  gutter.  Wittumtfttajgiite^ 
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or  drawing  herself  up  again,  she  ran — like  tome  lott  dog 

that  has  received  a  kick,  and,  whimpering,  expectant  of 
further  cruelty,  flies  crouching,  with  the  bone  that  it  has 
stolen  from  a  waste  place — across  the  Place  and  down  a 
narrow  alley  to  the  left.  As  she  ran  her  skirt  flapped  against 
her  legs  and  her  black  hair  streamed  out  behind  her. 

Victorine,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  was  appalled  by  the 
belief  that  she  had  driven  Marthe  from  the  door;  and 
not  Marthe  only,  but  the  young  and  innocent  Eugenie. 
She  wanted  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  those  flying  feet,  the 
echo  of  that  startled  cry,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  bkwd 
on  the  girl's  chin. 

With  a  violent  movement  she  pushed  the  heavy  casements 
together  with  her  right  hand,  closing  them  on  the  fingers  of 
her  left.  The  agony  for  the  moment  maddened  her  so 
that,  wrenching  open  the  window  again,  she  hung  over  the 
sill,  the  wooden  ridge  of  it  crushing  the  full  flesh  of  her  paunch. 

"  Ah  !  ah  I  my  God  I  my  God  !  "  she  wailed  as,  fainting, 
she  clawed  the  window  ledge.  But,  through  the  open  window, 
the  sound  of  those  flying  feet  came  again.  Victorine, 
tortured  by  their  sinister  import,  staggered  backward  and 
slipped— her  head  crashing  on  the  sharp  comer  of  the  chest 
of  drawers.  Moaning  feebly,  she  sank  to  the  grmu^,  the 
great  bulk  of  her  bosom  and  stomach  sinking  together,  like 
a  sack  of  flour  resting  against  a  wall.  Her  1^  doubled 
under  her,  her  head  hung  forward  un-^onscious. 

Then,  from  without,  the  scream  of  a  locomotive — piercing 
and  long  drawn— again  rent  the  stiUness ;  and,  as  accom- 
paniment to  the  shriller  note,  the  deep  nmsble  of  irtieA 
and  the  stamping  of  staliions  filled  the  Place  with  haxA 
echoes,  as  a  string  of  great  wagons  laboured  into  Paris. 

The  night  was  past  and  the  unrest  of  the  city  began  to 
clamour  in  the  dawn. 
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BOOK  II 

THE  WEDDING  OF  MARIE-ANNE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  rudi  from  Paris  of  the  Whitsuntide  exodus  was 
in  full  force.  At  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  hustling  and 
excited  holiday  crowds  seethed,  an  animated  parti-coloured 
froth  of  humanity,  under  the  great  arches  of  the  roof,  be- 
fore the  barrieres,  and  along  the  platforms. 

The  vast  station  echoed  from  end  to  end  with  the  sound 
of  voices— calling,  directing,  scolding,  laughing,  vociferously 
complammg— and  the  hurrying  of  thousands  of  feet.  At 
intervals  the  great  engines  let  forth  a  sharp  warning  whistle, 
or— 4ike  some  great  impatient  beast  breathing  deep  before 
strong  running— sent  forth  fierce  clouds  of  ardent  heated 
steam,  adding  their  voices,  dominant  and  strangely  living, 
to  the  volume  of  confused  noise  that  came  from  the  moving 
throng.  One  by  one  the  great  monsters— drawing  carriage 
after  carriage,  snake-like  and  smooth  in  motion,  filled  to 
snfiocation  with  their  human  burden— forged  out  of  the 
terminus.  A  hundred  wheels  gave  tongue  in  deep  resonant 
rumble,  as  they  rolled  on  the  gleaming  track  of  steel  down 
the  great  highway  to  the  sunshine  of  the  south. 

Into  all  this  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity  came  Mar- 
guerite Perintot,  shouldering  her  way  with  difficulty, 
foUowed  by  the  httle  bent  black  form  of  her  mother,  who 
clasped  the  precious  parcel  containing  her  peasant  clothes 
tightly  in  her  arms. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,  nm  m^e,  while  I  get  the  tickets," 
Marguerite  admonished,  as  she  saw  that  the  old  woman 
was  m  danger  of  being  separated  from  her  and  lost  in  th« 
crowd. 

Ifadame  Rouston.  shghtly  bewildered,  a  pink  spot  of 
excitement  on  either  cheek,  a  wistful  expectancy  and 
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pation  of  pleasare  in  her  bright  old  eyes,  nodded  as.  with 
difficulty,  she  regained  her  daughter's  side. 

When  at  last — ^propelled  by  Marguerite's  vigorous  and 
determined  pushing— she  had  passed  the  barriires  and  reached 
the  great  train.  Madame  Rouston,  still  clinging  de^ratdy 
to  the  big  parcel,  as  refuge  from  the  constant  >^'tflFeting 
of  the  passers-by,  followed  patiently  while  ,  a^rite 
searched  the  length  of  the  train  for  seats. 

"  En  fin,"  she  cried  at  last,  "get  up  quickly,  wOn. 
I  have  found  two  places  " 

In  a  few  minutes— with  a  high-pitched  scieam—the  train 
passed  out  of  the  great  station,  between  high-roofed  houses 
and  long  regular  streets.  Leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
it  reached  the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  that  lies  between 
Paris  and  Vauclou, 

"  Are  you  comfortable,  ma  mire  ?  "  inquired  Marguerite, 
fanning  herself  with  "  Commedia,"  and  tucking  up  her  feet 
upon  the  dressing-case  that  lay  on  the  ground  between  them. 

Madame  Rouston  nodded,  she  did  not  want  to  speak. 
Her  little  black  figure  sat  neatly  immobile— her  head 
turned,  her  bright,  watchful  eyes  obsorving  tbe  flyteg 
landscap>e. 

Marguerite,  on  her  part,  leaned  back  in  her  comer  com- 
fortably and,  pulling  down  the  bUnd  beside  her,  ckMed  her 
eyes.  She  began  to  meditate  on  the  strange  adventure  of 
the  morning,  and  to  evolve  active  schemes  for  the  education 
of  Eugenie  as  an  artist.  Now,  in  the  cheerful  bostfc*  of 
departure,  she  laughed  at  herself  for  her  earlier  superstitious 
fears.  How  ridiculously  suspicious  she  had  been  of  poor 
Hypolite!  Without  doubt  he  had  played  on  her  aw^ty, 
deriving  considerable  amusement  from  her  folly.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  been  quite  charming,  and  his  conversation 
spirituOle.  She  aniled  as  she  mentally  visualized  his  whim- 
sical expression  and  slight,  graceful  figure  cloaked  in  the 
faded  paletoi.  What  a  child  he  was  in  some  ways !  And 
that  element  of  childishness  was  attractive,  though  con- 
fusing.  With  a  man  who  was  iris  homme  a  woman  knew 
where  she  was ;  but  with  Hypohte.  his  witty  speech,  over- 
flowing temperament  and  sympathetic  intmtions  betrayed 
a  woman  mto  intimacy,  from  sheer  inabiUty  to  withhold 
It  from  his  quick  persuasive  coudag,  Yefr-wtth  Hypolite 
It  was  another  matter. 
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MarguMte  decided  the  very  lack  of  that  quality  of  being 
iris  homme  enabled  her  to  treat  him  more  leniently 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  permissible — since  she 
judged  that  he  would  be  less  attractive  to  w<mien,  less  easily 
moved  by  them,  than  men  of  the  markedly  virile  order. 
But,  in  this.  Marguerite — though  in  many  things  both  astute 
and  quick  witted — ^woefully  erred.  It  is  not  the  normal 
healthy-minded  and  honestly  masculine  man  who  is  dangerous 
in  his  attitude  towards  women.  For  it  is  the  strong  man 
who  makes  a  noble  and  constant  lover ;  while  those  of  the 
HypoUte  type — whose  passion,  quick  to  come  and  go,  often 
renders  them  curiously  unscrupulous  and  cold-blooded  in 
their  fugitive  affections — are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  pledge  of  permanent  sympathy,  because  the  lack  of 
strength  in  their  nature  warns  them  that  soontr  or  later- 
most  probably  sooner — they  will  tire  of  the  object  of  their 
existing  adoration. 

Margudrit'^  felt  considerably  annoyed  at  the  thought  that 
HypoUte  had  possibly  been  laughing  at  her.  She  determined 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  see  her  on  his  return.  She  would, 
if  the  young  girl  turned  out  to  be  as  fine  a  singer  as  she  prom- 
ised, ask  him  to  meet  her.  Certainly,  with  his  influence 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  he  would  be  a  useful  frimd  for  ha. 
He  could,  if  he  chose,  "  push  "  her.  As  for  Eugenie,  by  the 
time  he  retiuned  she  would  have  j«:come  accustomed  to  the 
professional  atmo^here  and  would  take  his  presoice  for 
granted ;  while  HypoUte,  by  that  time  also,  would  have  found 
something  else  to  amuse  hhn.  Besides  the  girl  looked  as  if 
sIm  had  plenty  of  character,  she  was  probably  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself.  Here  Marguerite's  rambling  thoughts 
merged  comfortably  into  Uttle  wandering  dreams  —  she 
slumbered  gently,  luli'  d  by  the  noise  of  the  train  as  it 
rushed  om  thnni^  the  fredi  q>ring  country  and  briUiaBt 
sunshine. 

She  did  not  open  her  eyes  imtil  Madair.e  Houston,  moving 
in  her  seat,  began  to  gather  together  their  various  impedimeBta 
as  the  train  neared  Vauclou. 

"  Tiens  /  "  she  said,  sitting  up,  patting  her  curls,  and  feeling 
the  ]»my-CGvered  toque  to  ascertain  whether  it  rested  at 
the  proper  angle  on  her  copper  hair.  "  Have  we  already 
arrived  ?  Voyons,  ma  mire,  do  not  strive  to  reach  the  parcel, 
you  will  injure  yourself— attoiticm !  Th^  it  donmt 
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Heaven  grant  there  may  not  be  too  great  a  crowd  on  the 
petit  train  /  " 

The  train  drew  up  at  the  wayside  station,  and  the  pas- 
sengers who  descended  there  detached  themselves  from  the 
sides  of  the  waiting  monster  like  small  flights  of  gaily-coloand 

birds. 

Madame  P^rintot  and  her  mother,  in  three  minutes,  were 
left  stranded  with  a  little  island  of  bag^e. 

The  younger  woman  felt  a  sensation  of  loneliness  and 
desolation,  an  intolerable  stopping  of  the  wheels  of  hfe,  as  the 
roar  of  the  departing  train  died  away,  and  the  great  trail  ol 
smoke,  marking  its  passage,  dissolved  in  the  clear  air.  leavinff 
only  the  sunshine  ghttering  on  the  long  perspective  of 
metalled  track—now  void  and  sUent.  She  regretted  that 
quitting  of  the  big  train.  Infinitely  she  preferred  the  bustle 
and  Ufe  of  Paris,  to  this  smiUng  country— so  terribly  young 
and  unsophisticated  in  the  simplicity  of  its  ignorance  and 
the  egoism  of  its  isolation—where  she  wonkl  have  too  much  to 
think  of  and  too  Uttle  to  do. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  station  Madame  Rouston  looked 
round  her  seeking  famiUar  landmarks  of  white  houses  and 
white  roads.  She  breathed  deeply— drawing  in  the  fieah 
clear  air  with  ecstacy. 

"  How  sweet  it  is  and  how  clean,  the  air  that  comet 
from  the  plain,"  she  sighed  ;  "  ah.  who  can  Uve  in  the 
city  when  the  gracious  peace  of  the  country  is  within 
reach. 

•  smUed,  conscious  that  a  certain  hnmour  lay 

m  the  diametricaUy  opposite  effect  of  the  country  noon  their 
two  natures.  ' 

But  up  the  white  road  the  petit  train,  puffing  fussily  and 
discharging  evU  black  smoke  from  the  engine  funnel,  came 

h.I^/r^f'**.  ^  ^  «^»y^g  platform,  at  the 

Dack  of  the  last  car.  a  sunburnt  peasant  man.  in  blue  blouse 
and  black  b^ret,  smoked  and  ejtchanged  conversation  with 
two  peasant  women  in  white  caps  and  short  fuU  skirts. 
S^^?!!,  "^^^""^f^  the*"  as  they  descended,  mingifaw 
?kI  f  °*  passengers  from  the  inside  of  th?^ 

wL  ^^'^^  ^""^  ^  fluttering  petticoats  and 

os^  them,  as  they  made  their  way  to  t^  market  «d 

r^*.J^!!ril!?iL.***®  «npty  train,  and 

PWPMWI  to  mlier  martyrdom  on  the  altar  of  family  affection. 
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"  Sacri,"  she  ejaculated  to  henelf,  "  never  afiin  will  I  leave 
Paris.    It  is  horrible,  this  country." 

The  track  of  the  road  train,  which  runs  along  the  highway 
from  Vauclou  to  Croix-St.-Je«n,  fork*  at  the  latter  Httle 
rcadside  station— one  line  turning  to  Forltfleur,  and  the 
other,  following  the  high  road  which  sldrtt  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  to  Acquarelle. 

In  the  days  of  Madame  Houston's  youth  this  mode  of 
transit  had  not  existed.   At  first,  when  its  noisy  progress 
invaded  the  quiet  main  street,  the  inhabitants  of  Acquai^ 
had  deemed  it  a  desecration.    But,  after  the  first  year,  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  innovation.    They  began  to 
tod  it  a  most  convenient  way  of  reaching  Vauclou,  and  to 
profit  by  the  constant  stream  of  sightseers  and  tourists 
who  used  it.    So,  in  time,  the  petit  train  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable;   and,  perhaps  because  of  its  association  with 
picturesque  Acquarelle.  and  the  novelty  of  its  slow,  rockbg. 
old-fashioned  progr«»,  was  considered  by  toiuists  as  an 
agreeable  and  amusing  feature  of  the  journey  there. 

Madame  Houston  remained  seated  until  the  train-Hiow 
filled  with  a  fair  complement  of  passengers — with  a  final 
hoot  started  from  Vauclou  and  began  to  cUmb  the  hill  to  the 
plain.  Then  she  rose  and  ttepped  oot  m  to  the  open  plat- 
tom  at  the  back  of  the  car. 

"  AUons,  ma  mire,"  protested  Marguerite,  following  her 
on  to  the  ptatfona.  "Yon  cannot  stand  her^— you  win 
fall." 

„  i  ™^  daughter,"  pleaded  the  old  woman  gently. 

"  I  am  quite  safe,  I  want  to  pass  akmg  the  road  beneath  the 
blue  sky  as  I  did  once  long  ago.    I  want  to  breathe  the  air  of 
the  plain  and  hear  the  sheep  bells  tinkle,  and  see  the 
grass  sway  in  the  wind." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Marguerite,  touched,  but  hiding  the 
softness  even  from  herself.  "  you  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  breathing  the  au-  when  we  arrive  !  But,  have  your 
own  way— only  keep  your  hand  on  the  railing  and  hold  it 
tightly.  For  myself,  I  prefer  to  stay  within— the  dust  ai^ 
snnfig^t  trouble  me." 

And,  with  that,  she  re-entered  the  car.  leaving  the  Uttie 
bent  black  figure— obediently  holding  the  raUiag  with  her 
knotted  hands — on  the  platform  without. 

Ust  timt  lladMit  Reutoa  had  travelled  domi  tht  vlittt 
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road  it  had  been  in  comptay  with  Jean,  her  Mwty  married 
husband,  and  the  recoilectioQ  of  that  journey  fiiOed  Mr  wali  a 
wonderful  tenie  of  life.   The  romanee  of  ratomiaf .  after  10 

many  years,  to  her  old  home  fillod  her  mtod  to  the  point  <rf 
absorption,  she  wanted  to  live  over  again  the  memories 
which  the  road  from  Vauckm  to  Acqtiardfe  would  call 

forth. 

"  Truly  It  was  well  indeed  "—she  reflected—"  to  hava 
fathomed  the  mysteries  of  marriage  and  motherhood." 

Those  nj  v  steries  had  been  but  a  brief  expettence  lor  llM>, 
yet  they  had  satisfied  her  fully  and  completely. 

Many  wtnnen  pass  through  hfe  with  no  knowledge  of 
these  ihmgs.  save  that  they  exist  for  others ;  and,  just  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  realize  their  existence  for  others,  do  they  suffer 
a  bitter  sense  of  deprivation,  and  a  feeling  that  nature  hat  been 
cruel  in  providing  them  with  life  and  the  de^  of  lif»^^w, 
whUe  wthholding  its  natural  fulfihnent.    Of  the  unloved, 
the  mateless.  the  bairen,  tiie  tragedy  is  one  of  the  most  tovibk 
in  existence.   There  are  women,  within  ^i^eai  He  noUt  po«l> 
bUities  of  motherhood  and  wifehood— women  sometimes 
charming,  and  with  a  measure  of  comelinca*— to  whom 
romance  never  comes;  and  who.  in  purity  of  Hving  and 
gentle  resignation,  are  scorned  by  their  more  fortimate 
sisters  as  something  to  be  amused  at  or  pa«ed  by  since  others 
have  passed  them  by.  To  these,  love  has  been  a  tragedy 
as  for  them  it  has  never  truly  existed ;  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  uaattained  is  aeater  than  the  thing  attained  and 
lost.    They  die  without  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
inner  court;  its  mysterious  secret  ronaiiit  to  Umb  tor 
ever  untold. 

Madame  Ronston  had  crossed  the  threshold  in  the  bloom 
01  her  youth.  In  her  memory  that  sojourn  in  the  inntr 
court  remained  as  a  period  of  most  perfect  happiness. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  iiad  wandered  on  aW  ytt 
not  alone,  for  the  spirit  of  the  husband  \rbo  had  isvid  iMr 
seemed  to  walk  with  her  hand  in  hand. 

She  was  still  a  young  aiid  lovely  girl  when  he  died.  Sinca 
then  many  men  had  ?o«ght  her  favour,  but  to  m  of  ten 
did  she  turn  one  moment's  consideration.   Her  heart  had 

naa  asked  for  no  other  presence  tlkSB  that  moiB  mUk 
husband  whom  she  iandad  was  for  em  at  iMT  ride. 
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^•'^AcquareUe  was  fraught  with  tender  and 

down  the  white  road,  though  she  gazed  at  the  flying  laadiett^ 
ttowjKh  a  mist  of  tears,  her  gentle  soul  was  filW  ^thVSE 

in^^r  ^K^'*^'^"'i  °'  P*'''"^  now  and  then, 

fragile  b.dy;  the  grind  and  jar  of  the  wheels,  the  panting 
.li  '"""'^"^  ^^^^^'>'     her  ears,  but  her  sSuI  iSS 

h?^  nn  KJ^iSJi/'*"".*^^"  'P'"*  companion  stood  beside 
in  \T.  S  ^  T***^*  ^*^™^y    The  little  bright  flowers 
„  /h    ^r^f  ^'Z  I'""  Viet  over  S 

K  iLStlSij'  the  flocks  of  tmi. 

pa^e  bullH^teared  sheep,  were  to  her  the  same  a.  t^ 
^h  had  been  the  setting  of  the  scene  of  tS?*eiS.SS^ 
pretode  to  the  night  of  beauty  and  mystery,  when  vieldinf 

TTie  spnng  flowers  of  eternal  youth  bloomed  as  they  \^ 
^SL^^i?tK  JS^  nearly  forty  six  years  ago.  To  the  oM 
Dtief  space,  the  gloiy  of  youth  and  love. 


CHAPTER  II 

A^^hP^^h^  H^^T*^*^'^*?  of  poet  and  pamter-Ues  on 
ih?i«^?  r  ![  "^here  the  primeval  splendour  of 
the  fort«t  meets  the  rich  pasture  of  the  plain.   A  little  chistS 

^Hse,  in  past  ages,  over  the  lovely  tract  of  forest  flowed  a 
restless  ocean,  peopled  by  great  minsters  id  ^SS^of 

^^V^-'^-t^eating  tide  laid  SStS^ 
rawwn  with  «ndstone  rocks,  worn  and  fantasticaliv  ihaoed  bv 
the  movmp  tides  and  twisting  currents.  thS^^iS^aS 

TUmNttttre— repentant  of  the  barren  scar  that  made  -  - 
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the  fair  surface  of  the  rarth— planted,  with  vish  hand, 
the  radiant  verdure  of  the  forest  of  Cr^UKole.  Around  the 
pilet  ot  snttered  •••iidstme.  ode  and  ptee.  tUctet  and  grove, 
now  meet  and  inteniiinRle,  clothing  thcfcp  dtlBlatlf*n.  But, 
because,  on  hill  and  in  valley,  no  gentle  springs  and  cooling 
strauns  ripple,  the  wind,  tossing  the  feathery  plumes  of  the 
tree-tops,  bids  these  la.-,t  sing  of  rain  and  the  grey  cUnging 
mist  to  the  thirsty  sandstone.  And  the  rocks,  listening, 
hear  again  the  distant  crooning  murmur  of  the  sleepless 
waves  that  .n  past  ages  kpped  their  sides. 

Attracted  by  the  shadowy,  wistful  beauty  of  the  forest, 
many  a  po»  t  and  painter — now  canonized  as  immortal- 
has  sought  and  found  inspiration  in  the  wild  which  still  htrks. 
untouched  by  time  and  civilisation,  as  haitagr  of  the  »w*H«!tiHI 
sea. 

At  the  comer  of  the  village  street,  farthest  from  the  forest, 

the  inhabitants  of  Acquarelle  are  wont  to  gather  and  linger 
for  idle  gossip  at  the  end  of  the  day.  For  here,  at  certain 
intervals,  the  pdit  train,  with  much  hooting  and  evil  smolw, 
arriving  important  and  bustling,  sets  down  the  women  re- 
turning from  the  Vauclou  market.  Here,  too,  the  cabaret  and 
the  converaation  of  Ittre  ConpMn,  of  the  baker's  Ihop.  alM 
excellent  amuseir  -  •  the  men;  while  any  visitors  who 
may  sojourn  in  the  .  iUage  are  certain  to  pass  at  this 
hour,  OB  their  way  .r  .  .  /v.  st-oftce,  thus  afionnng  further 
food  for  comment. 

On  tiie  day  of  Mauame  r'^rintot's  arrival  thr-  -v-xm  vpntm 
weather  had  ooUected  quite  a  crowd  of  idlers.  As  <  otty  stood 
waiting.  Jean  Cwtot  came  striding  down  the  ,  jad  from  the 
farm.  He  was  a  fine  looking,  large-featured,  middle-aged 
man,  who  wore  hb  grissled  !:air  cut  en  hrr>sse,  and  his  long 
moustache  swccfmM  down  b  bw  the  hne  of  his  jaw  OB  dther 
side,  after  the  fasliloa  of  \m  youth.  In  his  young  manhood 
he  had  been  considered  the  handsomest  man  in  Acquarelle. 
This  fact,  combined  with  his  industry  ai^  good  characta, 
had  enabled  him  successfully  tc  >"oo  and  marry  Madelaine 
Baudaire.  the  only  child  and  heire':  of  a  farmer.  Inheriting 
from  liis  father  La  Maison  Grise.  and  ihe  four  fields  beioi^ing 
toit  which  had  been  the  gift  of  M.  de  Fabrieux,  he 
nved  there  until  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  gave  him 
pos><  ssion  of  the  lazger  farm.  Then  La  Maisoii  GMia  had 
been  let  on  kase  to  as  tttist  who  had  hoik  on  to,  aid  «■> 
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ttderably  improved  the  hoase  wxtd  garden.  At  the  time  of 
Marie-Anne's  marriage,  the  lease  having  expired  and  the 
tenant  not  being  desirous  of  renewing  it,  Jean  had  restored 
the  dd  finniitare  to  his  former  home,  and,  adding  various 
new  piecet,  made  a  preicnt  of  the  whole  idace  to  the  young 
couple. 

Rich,  prosperous,  and  vigorously  healthy,  Jean  Cortot 
lacked  very  few  things  which  the  simple  world  he  lived  in 
could  give  him.   Occupied  with  the  conduct  of  the  big 
farm,  lying  on  the  south-west  of  the  village  at  the  edge  of 
the  fdain,  hit  long  days  in  the  dean  air  made  him  dear- 
eyed  and  brown.    Of  late  years,  though  still  keeping  up  the 
considerable  number  of  his  flocks  of  slieep,  he  had  HiminUhH 
the  stock  of  cattle  on  the  fann.  The  coming  of  the  toad 
train  made  communication  with  Paris  easier ;  and,  sin<» 
it  seemed  to  him  profitable  to  do  so,  he  had  turned  a 
goodly  portion  of  pasture  faito  asparagus   beds.  Here, 
heneath  little  round  mounds,  the  fat  white  stems  and  mauve- 
green  heads  of  the  asparagus  pushed  upward,  later  to  be 
cut  and  bound  in  great  bundles  for  the  Paris  markets. 
This  source  of  income  being  so  profitable,  the  Cortots  year 
by  year  mcreas^  in  substance— their  only  sorrow  being 
that  no  son  had  be«i  bom  to  carry  on  the  business.  Never- 
theless, Marie-Anne,  practical  and  devoted  to  the  coontry 
life,  bid  fair  to  fill  the  place  of  farmer  very  adequately. 

Desjnte  their  growing  wealth  they  lived  simfdy,  keeping 
up  peasant  traditions.  Marie-Anne  and  her  mother  won 
the  white  peasant  cap — now  falling  into  disuse,  even  in 
country  districts— and  the  littl<i  maiden's  tastes  were  singu- 
larly simple.  For  this  keeping  to  peasant  ways  they  were 
greatly  loved  by  their  neighbours. 

Hence,  when  Jean,  gaily  whistling,  came  down  the  side 
road  from  the  fann,  he  was  greeted  with  familiar  aHectkm 
on  all  hands. 

At  the  same  moment  the  road  train,  passing  the  first 
•cattered  white  houses  of  Acquarelle,  entered  the  little 
street  and  drew  up  at  the  comer. 

Jean  Cortot  forced  his  way  good-humouredly  thnnigh 
tlM  crowd  and  came  up  to  the  step  of  the  train. 

"Welcome,  Aunt  Ang^le,"  he  fJd,  as  he  took  thetfaiy 
old  woman  up,  and,  hfting  her  to  the  ground,  set  her  on 
n«r  fitt.  He  Idiaed  hex  oo  either  cheek.   Madame  Pdtintot 
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descended  also.  Her  mother  turned  to  her,  holding  oat  her 
hand. 

"  This  is  my  Uttle  Marguerite,"  she  explained  tremulously. 

Margu^te  felt  her  hand  enclosed  in  a  big.  warm  clasp, 
and  Jean  Cortot  looked  at  her  JoviaUy. 

"  Welcome,  cousin  Marguerite— but  little  Marguerite  no 
longer.  Come,"  he  added.  "  Antoine  will  collect  the  luggage, 
we  will  go  on  t<^ther.  Maddaine  and  my  child  Mane  we 
anxiously  awaiting  you." 

Marguerite,  standing  on  the  uneven  cobbled  pavement, 
in  her  Paris  dothes  and  high-heeled  patent  leattier  ihoee, 
felt  singularly  forlorn  and  out  of  place.  She  was  sensitively 
aware  that  the  watching  peasants  regarded  her  with 
curiosity,  if  not  suspicion.  Her  expreiaimi  became  deAailt 
—a  little  hard.  She  held  her  head  high,  setting  her  mouth 
firmly ;  but,  seeing  her  mother's  eyes  fixed  pleadingly  on  her. 
she  responded  to  Jean's  welcome  with  a  gracious  sndle. 

"  Ah,  cousin  Jean,"  she  said,  "  it  is  most  charming  of 
you  to  receive  us.  Indeed,  I  am  looking  forward  moel 
eagerly  to  making  tlie  acquaintance  of  your  little  Marie." 

Mazguerite's  smile,  whkh  had  been  on  the  stage  one  of 
her  most  valued  assets,  instantly  captivated  Jean,  and  not 
only  Jean  but  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  who  ey^ 
her  with  much  intereet. 

Marguerite,  stepping  bravely  along  over  the  narrow, 
uneven  pavement,  the  slender  heels  of  her  shoes  slipi»ng  on 
thdr  nmnded  anrfaoe,  kSkymd  her  mother  and  Jean  O^tot. 
Unaccustomed  to  such  rough  walking,  she  was  obliged  to 
go  carefully,  so  that  Madame  Houston,  eagar  as  a  child, 
absorbed  hi  omvenatimi  with  her  nephew,  not  obeenre 
that  she  was  left  behind. 

As  the  two  on  ahead  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  a 
fresh  wind,  something  of  spring  incarnate  in  the  naeQ  of 
the  clean  earth  and  springing  grass,  met  them.  The  old 
woman  went  forward  gladly,  breasting  the  gutty  buffeting. 
She  was  aware  of  a  sudden  return  of  vigour  and  strength, 
an  echo  of  youth,  pathetic  in  the  eyes  of  the  kindly  farmer 
who  walked  by  her  side.  He  looked  down  pitifully  at  the 
little  fragile  bent  figure  and  delicate,  shrivelled  face.  A 
f:ii:;t  pink  tfaiged  her  cheeks,  and  she  breathed  quickly, 
:  'iig  out  the  plain  to  the  cBrtant  hociioa.  Ob  tte 
cusi  of  the  hill  the  stopped. 
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"  Jean,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  means  to 
me  to  come  ImcIc  here.  I  thought  that  I  dioukl  feel  it 
terribly — this  coming  here  once  more,  alone  and  worn  with 
many  years  of  living ;  but  now  that  I  have  come,  the  place 
calb  me.  I  do  not  fed  any  longer  the  sadness  oi  things 
past,  but  only  the  sense  that  I  am  here — in  the  place  to 
whic^  I  belong.  When  you  are  young  the  wide  world  calls 
you,  but,  when  you  grow  old — ^if  you  are  peasant  bom  and 
country  bred — the  brown  earth  to  which  you  will  soon 
return  cries  out  to  you  that  your  native  place  is  rest.  For 
as  the  young  girl  rests  on  thr  bosom  of  her  lover,  so  the 
aged  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  find  peace.  When  I 
die — and  that  time  cannot  be  far  distant — I  should  like  to 
Ue  here,  in  the  place  which  I  loved  in  my  childhood,  where 
the  little  flowers  among  the  long  grass  would  grow  Uke  the 
memories  of  lovely  thoughts  wd  prayers  that  bri^tened 
the  grey  dajrs  oi  sorrow." 

Jean  looked  down  at  her,  his  eyes  moist. 

"  You  shall  come  home  to  rest  here,  Aunt  Angdle,"  he 
promised,  "  here  among  your  own  people ;  and  my  child's 
children  shall  i^ant  flowers  when  you  lie." 

Madame  Houston  smiled,  her  face  tender  and  lovely. 

"  I  shall  sleep  sweetly— dreaming  of  the  sound  of  those 
little  feet,"  the  murmured. 

Marguerite,  turning  the  comer,  saw  that  her  companions, 
abtorbed  in  conversation,  had  forgotten  her.  The  wind 
met  her,  whipping  open  her  cloak  and  tearing  at  her  floating 
veil.   She  stood  still,  wrestling  with  them  irritably. 

"My  mother  is  quite  happy,"  she  said  a  Uttle  bitterly, 
"  that  h  evident.  It  is  not  often  that  I  take  a  back  seat. 
S»pHsti  I "  she  exclaimed,  tearing  the  refractory  veil  from 
its  moorings  with  a  vicious  tug.  "  What  possessed  me  to 
come  here  ?  I  am  altogether  out  of  my  element  I  It  will 
be  a  marvel  if  I  remain  here  till  Monday  without  breakhlf 
windows  or  committing  suicide  !  What,  in  heaven's  name, 
have  I  to  talk  about  with  these  people  ?  I  cannot  play  at 
linplicity  when  there  are  no  oomlwting  ioot^ti  to 
my  deception." 

She  flui^  the  veil  away,  and,  caught  by  the  wii^  it 
fiatterad  fo^dUy  in  the  road,  then  fled  into  the  kmg  pwa. 

Then  she  moved  on  again.  Nostalgia  filled  btv  for 
Paris  civilized  and  profoundly  aUve— alive  with  its  human 
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population,  loving,  hating,  dving,  giving  birth,  pervading, 
completely  and  abiohitd^.  ue  gnjr  avenimi  md  hooan. 

Nf  stalgia  for  the  narrow  street,  leading  to  the  little  theatre 
where  she  felt  herself  a  person  of  some  importance— even  of 
some  charm  and  beauty— «nd  wiwre.  in  the  atmoapiwce  oi 
art  and  intelligence,  she  lived  forgetful  of  the  flight  of  time. 
She  hated  this  smiling,  silent  plain  where  nature,  and  not 
mankind,  dominated;  and  verdure,  insolently  young  and 
beautiful,    barely  tolerated  the  pesence  of  human  Ufe. 
Rebelliously  she  regarded  the  fair  prospect,  the  straight 
road  and  stark  buildings  of  the  farm.   "  An  artist,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  feels  too  discovered,  too  exposed  to  the 
world,  in  the  abominably  clear  light  of  this  unpretentioua 
country.   The  stage  is  move  kind,  it  does  not  accuse  one  of 
subterfuge,  bot  incomes  the  appearance  of  youth  which 
we  artists  are  compelled  to  keep  up.    Here  " — she  looked 
at  the  blue  sky  and   unlimited   horizon,   shrugging  her 
shoulders— "  youth  alone  is  young,  art  is  at  a  discount, 
mercilessly  and  cruelly  the  Meiniithm  traced  by  the  hand  of 
time  are  exposed." 
At  the  gate  of  the  farm  Jean  Cortot  and  her  mother  waited. 
"  You  walk  quickly,  ma  mire,"  the  taid  nptouddaSf, 
"  and  I  am  not  shod  for  the  country." 
Madame  Rouston  looked  at  her  with  compuncti<m. 
"  I  feel  so  strong  here,  Mimi."  she  pleaded  apologetically. 
Marguerite,  too,  felt  compunction.   She  admonished  her- 
self for  her  momentary  jealousy.   "  Be  a^amed  of  ycrandf. 
Marguerite  Pdrintot,"  she  said  inwardly.  "  that  you  grudge 
your  mother  her  little  hour  of  happiness."   She  turned  to 
Jean  Cortot  with  a  friendly  gesture. 

"I  am  congratulating  myself  on  my  decision  to  come 
here.  My  mother  is  looking  already  better  for  the  beautiful 
air,  and  I  myself  am  gaining  new  experience.  I  am  learning 
now  ignorant  I  am  of  the  coimtry  and  its  ways." 

"  Not  more  so  than  we  are  of  the  city,"  Jean  Cortot 
answered,  with  dignity.  He  opened  the  gate,  and  the  two 
women  passed  throc^  into  the  courtjmrd  of  the  fMB. 
Scurrying  chickens  fled  before  them,  and  the  sound  of  sheep 
bleating  and  cattle  lowing  came  from  the  closed  doors  of 
the  great  bams.  Fmn  the  house  Madame  QHTtot  ai^rttefd 
—a  grave  faced  woman,  clad  in  dMCk  aftoa  tad  «(^ 
—followed  by  Marie-Anne. 
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.r.A''^}^:^  dwghter  naembied  each  other  strongly, 
and.  despite  her  forty-three  years.  Madelaine  Cortot 

^  Z^Ar^'^f^  ^"^^  ""^^^^^  simplicity 

oi  ezpreMioo.  As  she  approached  towards  her  guests 
Margu6nte-shrewd  and  quick  to  fathom  charactw^lfaie; 
t^thtt  woman's,  m  spite  of  a  timid  and  diffide 't  manner 
-HJM  tl»e  strong  hand  on  the  litUe  household.  Madelaine 
COTtot  loved  both  husband  and  child  pMskmately.  but  deeo 
mh^  heart  she  hid  from  them  both  a  burning  sorrow  which 
wbW  never  leave  her.   All  the  good  things  of  this  hie  had 

than  aU-had  been  refused.    God  had  been  pleased  to  deny 

^v^rtZ'  ?^"u°^  on  her  soul 

Nevertheless  she  hid  her  trouble  fnm  «U  human  know- 
ledge, even  from  Jean  lest  it  should  distress  him;  but  the 
■itot  and  secret  grieving  left  its  mark  on  her  aim  face- 
•rnag  lier  rath»  the  look  of  one  who  is  patient  than  one 
who  IS  contented. 

In  Marie-Anne—dainty  and  exquisitely  fresh  with  the 
aejanesB  of  youth  and  health—the  resemblance  to  her 
mother  was  one  of  features  only;  for  the  charming  little 
face  was  fuU  of  happiness.  Th.  light  in  her  ratheTround 
dark  cyet.  and  the  upward  curve  of  her  smaU.  smiling  mouth 
told  all  who  looked  at  her.  that  she  was  raiaM^lcXt 
Her  pretty  dark  hwr  was  dressed  high  on  her  head,  and  at 
vtm  nape  of  her  soft  brown  neck  lay  downy  curls.  Every- 
thing about  her  was  eminently  feminine,  fcom  the  oval  ftui. 
mthitssmaU  ^inted  chin,  to  the  little  feet  clad  in  stout 
HTLi^*  ^  petticoats.   Below  middle  height. 

^  impression  of  a  wJet. 
Jf?  ZSL  °^  *  ^o™an.    Marguerite,  surveying 

?5i!!T5*^        attractive  htUe  person,  was  captivated 
hset  down  to  kiss  the  round  chedts. 

so  p^>"**^  I  »»d  no       ywi  WW 

anJf^i^r^!i  *r  tnns  round  her  new  cousin, 

ana  returned  the  kiss  fervently. 

-Oh.  cousin  Marguerite,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  you  were 

MR  I  bad  no  idea  you  were  so  beautiful  or  half  so 

nice. 

bJlTSLSSli^.^  ^'''^^'^A       Marie-Aana.  teytef  im 
■■■■  «■  ■•ifMiUe  s  arm,  said :  ^ 
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"1  thought  thftt  I  should  be  ainid  of 

Marguerite,  but  now  I  know  that  I  shall  not." 

"  No,"  said  Marguerite,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  it 
is  I  who  am  afraid,  became  this  way  of  Uvnig  k  new  to  me." 

Madame  Cortot  turned  to  her,  and,  overhearing  Margtt6rite's 
speech,  understood  that  her  visitor  needed  a  welo(»ne  which 
would  set  her  at  her  ease.  She  placed  her  hands  <m  her 
shoulders  and,  smiling  with  grave  affection,  said  : 

"  We  are  simple  people.  Marguerite,  but  not  too  simple 
to  understand  and  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  in  the 
world,  and  to  account  it  m  h<moar  to  welcmne  yoa  wider 
our  roof." 

Marguerite  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  impulsively  and 

gratefully. 

'  Ah  !  "  she  said,  "  thank  yon.  I  felt  a  stranfer  hm— 
now  I  shall  be  happy." 

"  Go  and  rest,  my  dear,  you  mtist  be  tired  after  your 
journey,"  said  Madame  Cortot,  patting  her  shoulder;  and 
obediently,  Marguerite  followed  Marie-Anne  up  the  shallow 
stairs,  to  the  clean  low-roofed  bedroom  br^iht  with  spring 
flowers  set  on  table  and  mantelshelf. 

Marie-Anne  ran  to  the  window  and  pulled  back  the  lace 
curtain.  "  See,"  she  saM,  "  we  have  given  yen  this  rooni 
because  you  can  see  both  the  fcnrest  and  tlw  pliii  it  is  the 
loveUest  view  in  Acquarelle." 

The  elder  woman  came  and  stood  beside  her  mi  ktoked 
out  at  the  fgboiy  of  the  setting  son.  as  it  sank  iito  rosy  newlrs 
of  cloud. 

The  garden  beneath  the  house  was  brilliant  with  flowering 
thorn  and  lilac,  amid  which  birds  called  to  one  another, 
singing  of  love  and  spring.  She  looked  down  the  white 
road.  Along  it  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  tall  and  strong, 
moved  with  swinging  step,  as  one  who,  gallant  and  whok- 
some,  comes  on  a  glad  errand.  As  he  came  he  whistled,  and 
the  sound  of  his  whistling  mingled  with  the  singing  of  the 
birds  He  seemed  to  be  imitating  them,  calling,  too,  in 
round  appealing  sweetness,  to  his  mate.  Some  instinct 
made  Marguerite  turn  to  the  giri  at  her  side.  Marie-Anne 
had  been  watching  the  man  as  he  advanced.  Her  < 
was  rapt  and  exquisitely  happy,  and  a  rosy  flush  which 
not  all  the  reflection  of  the  setting  son  dyed  her  cheeks. 

"  It  is  Jaoqatt,"  the  whispoed. 
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aWa  k?«lri^  »«ff"*nte.  moved  with  onfathom- 

jMe  tonging  for  the  lover  and  husband  who  ao  lonaer  nee^ 
her  wjth  outstretched  arms.  *^  greetea 

"  lIS^l^.^'l^^'  -^^^fPly  ^1°^  embrace. 

him"^  •'  ?*.**»f  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  love 
him  —her  voice  broke  in  a  little  sob. 

Marguerite  kissed  her  tenderly. 

A  ^'n?^  *^^']**'"      commanded.  "  he  wiU  want  you  " 
And  Mane  dreammg,  went  to  her  lover,  passing  out  into 
spnng  twihght  with  the  «>ng  of  the  w4  c^l^ 

JS^tor'f'h'"?  alone  laid  her  head  on  the  window-ledge. 
iwq)mg  for  the  lover  who  would  come  no  more,  for  youft 
ttat  was  dead,  and  the  husband  whose  arms  wou  d  no  longer 
A  t^lu^T^C  ^^^^^  "»«ved  away  from  the  window 
and  bathed  her  wet  eyes,  unable  to  bei  the  si^t^  SJi 
loyere  who  walked  in  the  garden  below.  ^  * 

bitterif^'-  DoTf  *K  ^^J?"*?''"  admonished  heraelf 
Ditterly  Do  not  be  ridiculous.  Have  you  not  tasted 
We  m  Its  fulhiess  ?   Console  yourself.  The^^tTfinShS 

sce^ded  ^Sf'  JT**"  *  ^}  in  her  throat,  she  de- 

scended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  kitchen  wh^rT^** 
gy  insistence,  she  threw  herself  into  the  lS«  w^SS 
with  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.    ^^"^  "^P*« 


CHAPTER  III 

T   ^^^^^i^  GRjSE.  the  house  which  had  been  the 
anaent  home  of  the  Cortots,  and  in  which  JacmS  and 
Ht?E  i",^'irT  °"  the  right-SToTa 

oi  Acquarelle.   The  ongmal  structure  was  a  small 
storied,  grey  stone  cottage,  with  a  garden^hinS^^J^jTh; 
ia^S^^ie  waS:*^  where  .£^^1^ 

fat^lr^i!  ^'^^-^^II?"^  for  Jean  Cortot'f 

father  he  had.  m  additwn.  acqui,«i  th*  Oi^  of  oi^i^ 
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running  parallel  to  the  lane,  reaches  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Baudaires'  farm  Imd  and  the  first  scattered  rocks  and  trees 
which  standing  like  sentinels,  detached,  to  guard  the  serried 
ranks  of  thick  woods  bdiind. 

The  artist  who  for  so  many  years  rented  the  property  had 
added  a  wing  to  the  old  house,  making  it  into  a  moderate- 
sized  and  comfortable  dweUing  ;  and,  while  planting  the  little 
garden  with  a  profusion  of  climbing  roses,  clematis,  jasmine, 
and  sweet-scented  bright-coloured  ground  plants,  had  starred 
the  iurthn-  fields  with  apple,  pear  and  cheny  trees,  so 
tliat,  looking  from  the  windows,  he  might  see  their  dainty 
blossoms  against  the  green  of  the  long  grass  and  the  rhanging 
pageant  of  the  clouds.  B^ond  again,  tntamittently 
obscured  in  spring  by  those  pale  blossoms,  in  autumn  by  rosy 
clustered  fruit,  to  the  right  lay  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
plain,  to  the  left  the  rolling  forest. 

As  now  constructed,  the  house,  so  to  speak,  turned  its  back 
on  the  village  street.  The  front  windows,  filled  with  leaded 
casements,  looked  out  to  the  garden  and  orchard,  while  two 
lower  floor  windows  gave  on  the  lane. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  parallel  with  La  Maison 
Grise — Marie-Anne's  new  home — lay  another  property, 
belonging  to  an  artist  of  considerable  fame.  Originally  it  had 
consisted  of  two  cottages  in  their  little  gardens  ;  but  he  had 
knocked  down  the  wall  dividing  the  two  plots  of  land,  and 
built  a  huge  studio  in  the  centre. 

One  cottage  contained  a  big  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  he  himself  occupied,  and  two  fair-sized  guest  chambers 
above— reached  by  an  outside  stone  staircase.  The  other  he 
used  as  a  lumber  room  ud  cook-house  ;  while  the  big  building 
in  the  garden  served  the  double  purpose  of  Uving  room  and 
studio.  He  had  enclosed  the  wlwle  property  with  a  hi^ 
stone  wall,  pierced  by  an  entrance  gate  from  the  street ;  and 
hy  a  wrought-iron  gateway  opening  on  to  the  lane  at  the  further 
tnd  of  the  garden—through  which  the  passer-by  might  see 
thv  not  of  brilliant  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  the  great 
side  u{  the  studio,  and  beyond,  the  uneven  steps  of  the  stone 
staircase  mounting  up  the  rough  side  of  the  cottage  till  they 
were  lost  in  a  canopy  of  ivy. 

In  the  garden  of  La  Maison  Grise,  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  day  followmg  their  arrival,  Marie-Anne  and  Mar- 
gu^e,  after  prolonged  eotnlnetion  ol  the  home  and  its 
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contcntt,  walked  Asmfy  down  Um  long  pathway.  Madaiaa 

Houston,  who  had  gone  with  them,  turned,  and  silently— 
ahnost  stealthily — re-entered  the  house.  For  a  moment  an 
afanost  febrile  jealoaty  chttdied  her  heart.    Tide  hooae  had 

been  her  home,  it  was  hers  no  longer. 

But  the  two  who  wandered  along  the  pathway  did  not 
notke  her  d^ectkm.  and  Madame  Ronston  climbed  the 

stairs,  her  eyes  blinded  by  tears  of  passing  jealousy.  Moved 
to  a  depth  of  emotion  by  the  sight  of  her  old  home,  a 
sudden  cry  went  up  within  her  for  her  vanished  youth — not 

so  much  for  the  return  of  love  and  the  fruit  of  that  loving,  as 
for  the  childhood — passionless  and  pure — that  had  been  hers 
in  this  house  and  garden.  Stumbling  she  mounted  the  dark, 
narrow  stairway,  and  the  familiar  creaking  of  the  boards 
beneath  her  feet  racked  her  with  remembrance,  till  the 
slow,  painful  tears  of  age  flowed  down  over  her  furrowed 
cheeks. 

"  They,  too,  arc  old,"  she  sighed,  weeping. 

She  turned  along  the  passage  and,  with  trembling  fingers, 
fumbled  for  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the  Uttle  room  wfakh  had 
been  hers.  Save  for  a  small  iron  bed  with  a  box  mattress,  it 
was  empty.  She  crossed  to  the  window  and  threw  open  the 
casement.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scoit  of  pinks  and 
may-blossom.  In  the  distance,  from  the  fir-crowned  summit 
of  Uie  hills,  the  echoing  sweetness  of  the  cuckoo  ricocheted 
among  the  rocks— nHuch  last  showed  thdr  stark  opaqueness, 
at  intervals,  between  the  trees.  From  the  street,  behind  the 
house,  came  a  murmur  of  voices  and  the  uneven  footstqn  of 
passers  by  as  they  picked  their  way  over  the  cobble-stones. 

She  clasped  her  hands  on  the  window-ledge  and  looked  at 
Marie-Anne  standing  in  the  garden,  remembering,  as  she  did 
so,  that  the  young  girl  stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  tremen- 
dous experience — the  passage  from  virginity  to  wifehood. 
A  certain  4iame  and  delicate  prudery  filled  the  old  woman.  It 
wa;:  not  meet  that  she  should  vainly  regret  the  lost  youth  that 
had  reached  so  rkh  a  fuliihnent ;  rather  must  ^e  call  a 
blessing  on  the  young  pair  who,  to-morrow,  would  pass  from 
love's  borderland  of  mystery — beneath  the  sheltering  roof  of 
the  ok)  home — into  the  inner  court  of  knowledge.  Bowing 
her  head  over  her  clasped  hands,  in  silent  humility,  she  bade 
good-bye  to  the  momentary  selfishness  which  had  touched 
bar. 
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Footstep*  Kranded  on  the  stairs,  and  Mannirite's  incistvt 

tones  caUed  her.   She  turned  to  the  doorway,  tniimg 
"  I  came  to  see  my  old  room,  Marie-Anne,"  sht 

"  this  was  where  I  slept  as  a  girl  of  your  age  " 
"  Ah,  ma  min,"  akd  MaigoMte.  timched. "  without  doubt 

this  visit  causes  you  great  emotioii."  and  iIm  ttooMd  and 

kissed  the  old  woman.  •wwpw  awi 

"  Hititanemotion,itiiat«iderandlMni>yone,''  Madame 
Rouston  answoed.  miliiig  stffl.  hmv^ioiigli  Imt  Um 

trembled.  ^ 

"  Marie-Anne  and  I  have  just  been  planning  that  you  t 
come  her  for  a  week  sometimw,"  MamiMte  went  on  • 
country  air  will  refresh  you."  ' 

Yet."  added  llarie>Anne,  "  I  wiU  take  great  care  of  yoo. 
and  this  rooii»-^  own  room-ihaO  be  ahrmyt  iMdyior 

Madame  Rouston  looked  at  her  lovingly 
I  will  come,  then,"  she  whispered.  "  tf  I  ihaU  not  titmbie 
you  and  your  good  husband." 

l^JJ^u  P/^"^'"  cried  Marie-Anne,  dapping  her  hands 
W.U1  chddiA  ptoMow.  "Nowwemurti^tnS-L?^ 

"And  I  grow  hungry,"  Maiguirite  murmured,  bcdiudiw 

to  descend  the  stairs.  ^  ^ 

Marie-Anne  locked  the  door  and  they  pas.ied  out  into  the 
lane.  Opposite  to  the  iron  gateway  of  the  houw  next  door 
Margu^nte  paiaed.  uwmw, 

"  VV  aat  a  pretty  garden  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  I  ilMMld 
like  u)  ei.  ler.  Who  is  your  neighbour.  Marie-Anne  ?  " 
.  He  IS  an  artist— a  M.  Dronot.  We  are  fortunate  for  he 
IS  very  quiet ;  indeed,  he  is  away  sometimet  for  mootiis  at  a 
tune  an.!,  when  he  goes  to  Algiers,  the  house  remains  empty. 
No  one  comes  here  but  Annette,  his  bonne,  to  air  the  iooiwl  wd 

X  uT^et:;^'^^*^^^^^^ 

a  ^  ^  ro«5hl8d  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  now.  passing  by 
?he^  P^th^ay  throueh  the  orchard,  cam.  to'£^S 

i  left  sk^ed  f^J"'         forked-Kme  turning  down  to  the 

f^'n?  oth«  pawed  through 

]  Jean  Cortof  s  land  to  the  farm  uuwiin 

Da2.i!jSL^*T^  "^^"^^  *h«  forest  the  left-hand 
I  path  reaches  a  httle  oasis  in  the  open  iand-once  a  pn^ 
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garden,  wwoundlng  an  oW  cottage,  long  tbnce  HSSm  into 
decay.  Some  of  the  shrubs  and  '  ree»— overgrown  now,  and 
Ittxofiant— remain.  The  fruit  treea  -qncultivated-— hava 
ratimed  to  iht  wQd.  and  the  flowan  have  been  axterrainatad 
Md  iwadi.  AaMog  tiM  fottagt  fbmt  rocka  Ha  ImV 

Tradition  sa\s  that  this  singularly  lovely  and  romantic 
oasis,  overlooking  the  ^  lain  and  backed  by  the  forest,  waa 
the  favourite  haunt  of  Alfred  (\e  Musset.  And  that  here, 
lying  on  the  grass,  ho  composed  many  of  his  passionate  and 
exquisite  poems.  Certain  it  is  that  the  little  pathway  from 
the  village  ia  worn  by  tlia  {Mlgrim  faat  of  a  moHiUida  «l  Ui 
admirers. 

At  tlw  top  of  the  slope  the  thne  woman  had  ttapptd  for 

a  moment  to  look  towards  the  sunset.  Marguerite  observed 
that  a  tall  man,  clad  in  a  well-cut  grey  tweed  suit  and  grey 
Mt  hat,  atood  teanfaig  on  hia  ilick  the  poet* a  reck. 
Immobile,  ha  regarded  the  plain  glowing  beneath  the  long  rays 
of  the  setting  ton.  From  the  thorn  tree  behind  him  the  rich 
notea  of  a  blackbird  Iwoke  forth  with  sudden  vip^orona  warmth. 
Those  clear  notes — standing  out  against  tin  background  of 
vaguer  and  more  distant  twitterings  and  calling  of  lesser  birds, 
mm  the  thicket  on  the  edge  of  the  f<»est— awoke  him  from 
the  reverie  into  which  his  thought  had  plunged.  Slowly  he 
turned  and  began  to  mount  the  ik^  to  where  the  three 
women  stood. 

"  It  is  M.  Drouot,"  whispered  Marie-Anne,  as,  breasting  the 
hill,  his  head  and  figure  outlined  clearly  againat  the  gknring 
sky,  the  man  came  towards  them. 

With  his  back  to  that  dazzling  light,  his  features  were  in- 
distinguishable ;  but  Marguerite  received  an  impression  of 
quiet  strength— ot  one  who  fe«ls  deeply  but  who  holds  his 
personality  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  anbofdhiating  tempera- 
ment to  will. 

Looking  up  at  the  three  women  iOumined  by  the  sun's 
dying  flare,  his  eyes  reated  on  Madame  PMntot'a  fooe. 
It  was  tr.  her  that  he  spoke,  as  he  stood  still,  and,  with 
a  sweep-Jig  ^ture ,  indicated  the  glory  that  marked  the 
aetting  sun. 

"  Are  you  not  glad  that  you  Ys-ve  come  here  ?  "  ha 
demanded  without  preliminary.      I  watched  you  this  room 
ing  at  Maia,"  ha  went  oo,  "  and  !  cam«  to  the  coochMiM 
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that  you  were  an  arti»t.  Therefore,  impertiiMattT.  with  tlM 

freemasonry  of  art,  I  claim  acqiuiat«ac«.'* 

I  Madame  P^rintot  answered  him  quietly  and  with  dinity 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  sbouJd  ncomiit  at  an  arStf  if 
is  true  that  I  am  one."  *      «•  «     - —  n 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  it."  he  exclaimed.  "  WeU,  is  not  Acqnanlit 
a  place  to  mspire  artisU  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  wrpainter 
people  come  here  to  drink  o(  nature  undiluted—unwiled— 
glowing  with  the  crude  and  exquisite  poetry  of  Hfo-nlUMto 
the  brun  with  tlie  6r«/-pas5ion  of  realism,  clean  and  whole- 
some? AcquareUe  wiU  have  none  of  the  stifling  nbtle 
nuances  of  the  decadent.  If  we  dream  hen  it  it^ttahM- 
ness  of  pure  air.  our  subtleties  are  those  of  nature.  OUT  MMMM 
the  changing  seasons  and  the  passing  days." 

"Was  de  Musset  so  healthy  a  realist?"  inquired 
he^^"  '         ^     eloqMBce,  y«t  dttmliiad  to  ImU 

"  De  Musset,  '  Drouot  replied,  "brought  hit  atmosphere 
along  wuh  hm,.  He  came  her.  to  find  Paradise.  and^S^ 
ing.  he  wrote  of  earth.  You  have  read  the  '  Nuit  de  Mai; 
ma.iame  ?  Perhaps  nich  a  night  as  this  inspired  that  ti- 
quisite  word-picture.  To  the  artist  thU  place  is  Paradiss 
for  we  see  pictures  on  every  hand.  To  Uve  ia  AcoaanilB 
IS  to  live  m  art."  hmow 

His  eyes,  alight  with  enthusiasm,  regarded  ManuMte  as 
she  stood  listening.  For  a  moment  her  evident  tuSSSIdiil 
made  hrni  forget  the  other  two. 

"  I  have  heard  that  de  Musset  brought  sonethhtf  man 
solid  with  him  than  atmosphere."  she  answered.  nSiw  to 
be  overborne  by  the  strength  of  his  personaUty. 

You  cite  a  bad  example,  madams,"  he  said  rouehlv 
sch^Sl^'  ^usset-though  an  artist-wa..  ^ot  of  the  Acqu3e 
scnooi  He  was  an  exotic  transplanted  here  for  the  time 
D<'jng  by  passionate  emotion." 

fin^         ^  "  Margij<^rite  asserted  ;  "  but  I  do  not 

fK^?""*!^ '"'P*""S-   For  me  the  city,  and  the 
of  hfe  that  pulses  there,  holdi  greater  inspifition." 

How  so  ?  "  he  asked.  f  "«n. 

answerS^''"^  ''^^^  am  an  opera  lingsr."  ahs 

"  Ah  I    he  said,  and— at  the  mention  of  har  Braiession— 
voice  softened.  "  i  understand.    \  ST^^ 
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m3rself,  but  I  love  the  art — indeed  in  some  yrays  I  am  very 
much  in  touch  with  it.  For  your  profession  the  city  and  the 
immediate  applause  of  the  crowd  are  necessary." 

He  turned  to  Marie-Anne  meditatively. 

"  You  will  have  a  fine  day  for  your  wedding.  Forgive  my 
rudeness,  but  the  colour  and  beauty  of  evening  have  stirred 
me.  Coming  back  here,  after  my  wanderings,  into  the  en- 
chantiug  sweetness  of  spring,  I  lose  my  head  and  b^;in  to 
dream  of  things  which  I  have  put  away ;  therefore  nothing 
but  the  harshness  of  my  own  art,  and  the  unmannerliness  of 
realism,  can  recall  my  confused  senses." 

He  spoke  with  a  violence  that  surprised  Marie  Anne. 
M.  Drouot,  as  she  knew  him,  was  reticent.  The  effect  of 
Marguerite's  personality  seemed  to  rouse  him  curiously. 

"  You  were  not  rude,  M.  Drouot,"  she  said,  touched  by  a 
pathetic  penitence  in  his  manner.  "  I  was  about  to  tdl  yon 
that  we  should  be  so  pleased  if  you  would  come  to  our  wed(Ung 
feast.  Madeime  P6rintot,  my  cousin,  will  be  still  with  us — I 
am  sure  your  presence  would  give  her  pleasure  also." 

M.  Drouot  regarded  hex  smiling.  The  roughness  had  gone 
from  his  marmer. 

"  To-morrow  is  a  great  day  for  you,  Marie-Anne.  I  will 
certainly  come  and  wish  you  good  fortune,"  he  said. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  disappeared  into  the  orchard. 

"  I  have  never  known  M.  Drouot  talk  so  much,"  Marie- 
Anne  observed  with  surprise.  "  We  have  alwa}rs  thought 
him  such  a  silent,  sad  man.   I  wonder  if  he  will  come  I  " 

"  He  was  not  silent  to-day,"  conunented  Marguerite. 

"  The  dew  is  falling,"  Madame  Rousttm  put  in  ;  "  let  w 
go  home." 

"  And  again,"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  "  sapristi  I — I  have  a 
wolf's  hunger  on  me.  If  I  lived  here  every  renmant  of  i»ide 
would  go,  together  with  the  strings  of  my  corsets.'' 

The  young  girl  had  relapsed  into  silence.  As  they  neared 
the  farm  she  dropped  behind  for  a  moment,  and,  turning, 
looked  back  at  the  last  reflection  of  the  sunset,  as  the  purple 
pall  of  night  began  to  descend  on  the  mist-wrapped  valley. 
The  little  white  pathway  lay  like  a  silver  ribbon  through  the 
grass,  and  the  great,  formless  mass  of  the  tree-crowned  hill 
was  blotted  into  twilight.  Only  the  birds,  singing  still  from 
out  that  confused  vagueness  of  dusk,  called  passionately. 
Marie-Anne,  standing  thoe,  iUeat^  da^Md  ber  huik 
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Beyond,  in  the  shadows,  lay  the  familiar  foi«st  and  plain. 
When  next  her  eyes  should  light  on  that  landscape,  and  her 
feet  press  the  spring  grass  that  bordered  the  pathway,  these 
things  would  be  the  same.  Bat  ahe— Marie-Anne— ^rouM 
have  changed. 

"To-monow,"  she  whispered,  as  she  turned  homeward. 
"  to-morrow  I  shall  be  his  wife." 


CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY  on  Monday  morning,  while  the  son  was  stiU 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  mist  of  the  valley  hung 
heavy  and  thick  over  the  dew-drenched  meadows,  only  the 
birdsr— in  the  forest  and  woodland— sang  in  the  rosy  dawn. 

In  the  Uttle  bedroom,  in  which  she  had  passed  the  last 
night  of  her  maidenhood,  Marie-Anne  lay  sleeping.  The 
casement  windows  stood  wide  open.  The  first  shaft  of 
sunlight  stole  into  the  room,  and  lit  on  the  white  gown  which 
hung  over  the  chair  by  her  bedside.  It  stole  further  and 
touched  the  face  of  the  sleeping  girl.  She  rested  her  cheek 
on  one  hand,  her  firm  young  throat  hidden  in  her  hair  ; 
the  other  hand  was  flung  over  the  coverlet,  the  pink  fingers 
half  closed  over  her  coral  rosary.  She  breathed  sweetly  and 
evenly — a  smile  on  her  hps. 

The  intrusive  shaft  of  sunlight  shone  on  her  eyelids,  and 
sent  them  fluttering  open  as  she  stirred  in  her  sleep.  She 
stretched  herself,  rubbing  her  eyes  as  a  baby  does,  <m  awakii^, 
and  looked  around  at  the  familiar  room  in  the  growing  light. 
FamiUar— yet  with  a  strange  presence  there,  for  her  glance 
fell  on  the  white  gown  that  hung  over  the  chair.  Then  she 
remembered,  and  a  sudden  pang  shot  through  her  heart; 
as.  with  full  consciousness,  came  the  realization  of  what  the' 
dawning  of  this  day  meant  to  her.  Stepping  out  of  bed 
she  ran  li^tly  to  the  window,  and  leamd  oat  tovrards  tht 
forest. 

She  remained  at  the  window  for  some  minutes.  Then  the 
chill  of  the  early  morning  causing  her  to  shiver  sfi^itly,  dw 
pattered  back  swiftly  to  her  bed  ;  and,  kneeling  down,  took 
up  her  rosary  and  began  to  recite  her  morning  prayers.  For 
nearfy  a  qoarter  <rf  an  hoax  she  Imet^-tiiA  loin  el  her  him 
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rosy  feet  showing  beneath  the  hem  of  her  nightgown— her 
head  raised,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  blue-robed  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  bracket  above  her.  Then  dw 
crept  back  into  bed,  and.  pulling  the  clothes  over  her  shoulders, 
turned  on  her  side,  so  that  she  could  obtain  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  landscape  without. 

Her  heart  beat  with  an  imaccustomed  violence,  agitation 
growing  in  her;  not  from  thought  of  those  strange  new 
experiences  which  should  come  to  her  before  the  breaking 
of  another  day,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  ordeal  of  the  ceremony ; 
the  eyes  of  her  friends  and  relations  upon  her ;  the  wedding 
feast,  and  the  bandying  of  kindly  compliments  and  laughter 
which  would  go  with  it. 

Marie-Anne  longed  for  the  moment  when  she  and  Jacques 
would  step  quietly  through  the  grey  gateway ;  and,  taking 
the  path  through  the  flower-sprinkled  grass,  reach  the  quiet 
garden  in  which  stood  La  Maison  Grise—the  old  house  that 
was  to  be  their  home. 

Upon  the  entering  of  that  home  her  thoughts  dwelt  with 
happy  msistence,  as  on  a  charming  and  lovely  prospect  whose 
beauties  lay  half-veiled  in  mist— a  prospect  which  would 
gladden  her  eyes  fully  when  the  long  trying  day  should  be 
over.  Beyond  the  crossing  of  the  threshold  of  the  house 
her  miagination  did  not  linger.  Marie-Anne,  modest  and 
yusiiial  of  nature,  did  not  speculate  as  to  what  lay  in  the 
mner  court  of  the  temple  of  love.  Vaguely  she  trusted  to 
Jacques.  To  be  with  him.  and  to  belong  to  him,  was  all  that 
die  wished  for  ardently  yet  very  simply. 

At  the  thought  of  him  a  burning  blush  stained  her  face  aiMi 
neck  and  she  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow.  She  longed  with  a 
great  yearning  to  be  alone  with  him. 

Lying  on  her  bed,  and  listening  to  the  song  of  the  bi«b, 
she  once  more  became  gradually  drowsy,  her  eyelids  closed,' 
and  she  slept  again,  dreaming  of  the  walk  through  the  orchard 
uid  meadow  to  the  grey  house  in  the  lane. 

Long  after,  that  day's  happenings  seemed  to  Marie-Anne 
as  the  contmuation  of  her  dream.  She  remembered  her 
taoOur  bringing  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  and  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  and  how  lovingly  she  had  pressed  her  in  her  anns. 
She  remembered  how,  with  extreme  care,  she  had  washed 
her  fresh  young  body  with  elder  ilower  water;  then  the  clothing 
of  heraeH  is  tkma  beribboned  ganaents,  and  the  hg^M^jj^ 
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of  her  long  silky  hair  under  her  muslin  cap.  Followed  by 
the  putting  on  of  the  white  dress  of  soft  silk,  made  peasant 
fashion,  with  a  idiite  muslin  cross-over  open  at  the  neck, 
exposing  her  brown  neck.  Round  her  throat  she  had  fastened 
a  coral  necklace,  and  in  her  ears  the  tinkling  coral  ear-rings 
given  her  by  Jacques.  She  remembered  the  ttnu^  ieelfa^ 
of  her  new  white  gloves,  and  first  pair  of  white  shoes  and 
stockings ;  how  her  mother  had  come  and  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  dress,  and  old  Madame  Ronston  lud  jrfaced  m 
white  sheet  on  the  floor  so  that  the  new  shoes  should  not 
be  soiled  before  starting.  Jacques  had  sent  her,  that  morn- 
ing, a  tiny  bunch  of  orange  blossom  which  she  pinned  in  the 
bosom  of  her  gown. 

All  these  things,  in  a  hazy  way.  Marie-Anne  remembered. 
Then  the  long  wait  sitting  with  her  white  prayer-book  in  her 
hand ;  and  how  ctmsin  Marguerite,  coming  to  kiss  her,  had 
told  her  that  Jacques  would  be  proud  of  his  lovely  Uttle  bride. 
The  drive  to  the  church  with  her  parents,  the  holding  of  her 
mother's  hand,  and  Madame  Cwtot's  tears  faX&ag  OD  the 
white  book.  The  walk  up  the  church  garden,  with  the 
swinging  May  blossoms,  whose  red  and  white  petals  sHaxmtnd 
on  her  as  she  passed..  The  knovi^dge  of  laces  Hut  ifae 
knew  watching  her,  and  the  whispered  comment  of  the  neigh- 
bours. And,  lastly,  the  sense  that  she  had  reached  a  haven 
of  rest,  as  she  entered  the  cool  dmrch,  and  took  her  place  by 
Jacques — Jacques  pale  and  moved,  but  strong  and  jmytoctive. 

After  that  feeling— of  the  presence  of  Jacques — ^Marie-Anne 
was  conscious  of  no  more  personal  responsibihty.  At  the 
touch  of  his  hand  a  new  sense  of  security  awoke  in  her.  The 
vague  numbness  left  her,  she  felt  stronger  and  more  alive ; 
a  subtle  connection  with  him  seemed  to  calm  her.  She 
felt  the  haiMl  idikh  held  hers  trembUng  slightly.  Then  awtdce 
in  her  a  new  element  of  motherUness,  and  a  longing  that  he 
should  know  that  she  was  thinking  of  him.  with  th«  utmost 
sympathy  and  love.  She  tightened  her  grip  of  his  baad  aaA 
almost  a  faintness  came  over  her,  as  the  pcBMUie  wtm  ft^ 
turned,  with  a  strength  that  pained  her. 

KneeUng  there,  through  the  reouufasder  of  ti»e  aenriee,  aa 
the  ceremony  followed  its  course,  a  curious  abaa&m  took 
her.  She  felt  glad  that  Jacques  was  so  strong  and  wholes(»ne 
and  that  no  man  but  he  had  ever  touched  her  lips,  or  hdd 
her  in  hit  arms. 


ThtB,  the  ceremony  closing,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
saeiiBty,  and  Jacques,  stooping,  preased  a  wann  and  lingering 
kiss  on  her  lips.  The  feel  of  the  new  gold  ring  on  her  finger 
was  strange  and  heavy  to  her  hand.  It  reminded  her  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  dhild  bat  a  woman,  and  that  the  lovw 
wiw  had  kissed  her  was  her  hnsbaod. 


CHAPTER  V 

AFTER  the  wedding  feast  the  company  had  risen  irooi 
the  table.  Some  standing  about  in  groups  in  the  house, 
others  wandering  in  the  garden,  while  awaiting?  the  departure 
of  the  young  pair. 

Madame  P^rintot,  who  had  passed  into  the  garden,  surveyed 
the  animated  scene  with  friendly  amusement. 

Hearing  a  man's  footsteps  she  turned  round  and  saw  that 
the  artist,  M.  Drouot,  was  advancing  towards  her. 

"  Ah  madame  1  "  he  cried,  "  I  find  you  at  last.  Now,  tell 
me,  were  you  not  singing  at  CorddUes  in  the  year  i8—  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  surprised  and  pleased  that 
he  should  remember.  "  You  have  a  good  memory,  monsieur, 
foe  tiutt  is  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  must  have  been  quite  a 
boy.  It  was  just  before  my  marriage — tnfy  I  was  mofe 
slender  then,"  she  added  reflectively. 

"The  impressions  of  one's  boyhood  are  very  lasting, 
naadame — especially  those  created  by  a  first  experience.  I 
had  just  returned  from  Algiers — where  I  had  been  on  a  visit 
with  my  father.  I  was  only  sixteen  and  my  boyish  mind  was 
on  fire  with  the  colour  and  splendour  (rf  the  Sou'Ji.  I  had 
never  before  been  to  an  operatic  performance,  and  when  I  went 
with  him  to  see  Aida,  there  on  the  stage  was  the  echo  of 
aU  n^udi  I  had  bat  just  I^.  The  same  erode  cdoazs, 
the  same  burning,  pulsing  life  of  the  sun-warmed  South. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  though  it  is  true  that  I  should  not  have 
recognized  3^00  had  I  seen  yoa  only  in  Atda.  may  I  confess 
that  .  y  first  tender  passion  was  for  your  voice  and  your 
acting.  We  remained  at  Cordeilles  for  a  fortnight,  and, 
ewy  time  your  name  appeared  on  the  bills,  I  b«K>ught  my 
father  to  take  me  to  the  opera." 
|^Mai|;atote  smiled,  while  he  continued  etiftiAf : 
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"  Consider,  too,  that  I  have  the  dranghtsman's  eyes  for 
contours.  Even  at  that  age  I  memorised  the  shapes  and 
colours  that  appealed  to  me.  It  has  always  been  tl^  same. 
Whether  I  will  or  not,  mentally  I  reconstruct  the  anatomy 
of  a  face,  and  imforgettably  it  remains  photographed  on  my 
brain." 

"  Tiens !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  laughing  outri|:ht,  as 
they  moved  slowly  down  the  path  to  the  gate.  "  You  spcnl 
your  romantic  little  history,  mcmsiear.  I  should  not  cam 
to  reduce  most  of  my  friends  to  skelt.^ns.  i  confesii  to  a 
weakness,  even  in  my  own  case,  for  a  wholesome  coverinc 
of  flesh." 

M.  Drouot  paused. 

"  Each  art  has  its  technique."  he  said.  "  To  me  the  sound 
of  scales  and  exercises,  however  beautiful  the  voi<%  or  in- 
strument, is  an  abomination.  I  care  for  music  only  when 
it  is  finished — articulate.  But  the  formless  mechanism  of 
its  construction  is  as  abhorrent  to  me  as  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  is,  apparently,  to  you." 

"  Ah !  since  you  put  it  Uke  that  I  understand,"  cried 
Marguerite,  her  face  keen.  She  Uked  this  rough,  eloquent 
and  "unusual"  man,  whom  she  knew  the  wwki  of  art 
acclaimed  as  a  great  painter  of  the  reahst  school.  "The 
bare  bones  of  his  art  are  perhaps  dearer  to  the  artist  than 
the  gaudy  decorations  in  wfakh  he  dresses  them,  is  order  to- 
make  them  comprehensible  to  the  uninitiated.  Only  the 
artist  can  clothe  the  bare  bones  with  flesh,  and  breathe 
life  into  the  dead  day." 

"  Until  the  creation  Uves,  and,  shouting,  declares  its 
living  to  a  heedless  world,"  he  continued,  watching  her  mobile 
face.  "  Are  you  staying  here  for  any  length  of  time  ?  If  so 
I  should  like  to  show  you  my  pictures,  and,  if  you  would 
permit  me,  I  should  be  greatly  interested  in  m^intig  a  ikrtch 
of  you." 

"  You  would  have  much  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
bones,  monsieur,"  Maigu6rite  put  in  mischievously,  her 
dimples  showing.  "  I  should  like  nothing  better,  but, 
alas !  I  must  return  to  Paris  by  the  eaity  trtin  tiHBOROw. 
My  pupils  claim  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  had  ^mised  myself  that 
you  would  give  me  the  pkasim  of  i^^ting 

"  Come  wd  Mi  »e  if  yott  happen  to  be  ar  Mt  at  «qr 
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time,"  Margairite  answered,  smiling.  "  I  cannot  promise 
yoa  pictures,  unless  they  be  living  ones  I  My  address  is 
Number  five,  me  des  Masques— if  yon  forget  yen  wiD  thnef 

find  it  in  the  telephone  directory.  On  most  afternoons  I  am 
at  work  in  my  theatre,  but  not  too  busy  to  exchange  a  littlt 
conversation  with  my  friends  in  the  interhides  of  my  woric" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  very  seldom 
in  Paris,  so  the  visit  may  not  be  paid  for  some  time ;  but 
rest  assured  I  shall  take  advantage  one  day  of  your  kind 
pennisaion.  This  place  is  my  workshop,  where  I  am  quiet 
and  can,  when  I  am  busy,  be  as  morose  as  I  please.  I  ne 
here  when  I  return  from  Algiers,  with  the  sketches  I  /e 
made  and  many  mind-pictures  as  my  only  comp  -.^ons. 
This  material,  collected  on  my  travels,  is  the  nucleus  around 
which  I  weave  my  big  paintings.  Out  there  I  can  only 
gather  the  rough  impressions — here,  where  sunshine  no 
longer  bums  my  brain  and  eyelids,  I  digest  my  raw  material 
and  see  things  in  perspective.  Then  I  portray,  not  the 
flaring,  exaggerated,  hectic  pasang  view  <rf  the  travdUx', 
but  the  sane  and  solid  substance  of  fact.  How  long  I  remain 
here  depends  on  how  my  work  goes.  If  it  pleases  me  and 
I  become  absorbed,  I  may  not  move  for  months.  If  I  am 
troubled  and  cannot  fit  in  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle,  it  is 
different.  I  seek  distraction  in  the  company  of  my  many 
friends  in  Paris." 

"  Does  all  promise  to  go  well  this  time  ?  "  Madame  P6rintot 
inquired,  looking  at  him  with  sympathetic  interest.  "  I 
can  well  imderstand  your  wanting  to  be  alone  at  times.  You 
creative  artists  are  sensitive,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  has 
the  gift  of  understanding.  A  jarring  note  will  sometimes 
spoil  the  finest  composition." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "  and  here  the  ample  peasants  who 
live  roimd  me  are  too  far  away  in  personality  to  trouble 
me.  Save  for  one  or  two  artist  friends  who  are  as  misanthropic 
as  myself,  I  see  no  one.  At  present  I  am  intensely  happy. 
I  have  a  mass  of  material  under  my  hand,  and  my  brain 
is  aUve  with  ideas.  It  is  unlikely  I  shadl  move  until  it  becomes 
too  arid  in  the  forest  to  suit  me — by  thai  I  fear  you  will 
have  left  Paris  for  the  summer  vacation.  I  used  to  keep  a 
tiny  apartment  in  the  rue  de  Seine,  but  I  foimd  it  too  much 
of  a  tie  to  me.  Generally  I  have  a  refuge  open  to  me  which 
I  am  aceosttffiMd  to  look  on  as  my  own.  My  friend.  GMfeM 
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Hypolite,  possesses  a  charming  flat  overlooking  the  Pare 
Monceau,  and  he  is  always  wilhng  to  put  up  with  me  and 
my  vagaries." 

"  fion  Dim ! "  cried  Margu6rite,  standing  still,  an 
expressior  of  extreine  surprise  on  her  face.  "  You  are 
speaking  of  Gaston  Hypolite  the  singer  ?  " 

"  None  else,"  he  returned,  quietly  observing  her.  "  There 
is  but  one  Gaston  Hypolite.  He  is  my  very  dear  friend. 
Perhaps  also  he  is  known  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  increased  interest.  Gaston's 
women  friends  were  legion.  Charming  as  Madame  P6rintot 
was  he  did  not  suppose  her  to  be  the  type  of  woman  who 
would  attract  his  friend.  He  judged  her  to  be  neither  ycmag 
enough  or  sufficiently  malleable. 

Marguerite  put  her  little  scented  handkerchief  up  to  her 
nostrils,  dabbing  delicately ;  then  she  answered  with  a  sUi^t 
hesitation  in  her  manner  which  intrigued  her  listener. 

"  Most  of  us  in  the  singer  world  know  Gaston.  Your 
mention  of  him  surjuised  me,  as  it  was  bat  Saturday  I  was 
talking  to  him.  Somdiow  I  never  connected  him  witli 
pictures." 

Drouot  was  puzzled.  Madame  Pirintot's  mind  was,  to 

his  sensitive  feeling,  obviously  occupied  with  some  private 
train  of  thought  which  the  casual  mention  of  his  friend's 
name  called  up.   Deliberately  he  probed  her  thought. 

"You  probably  k'  *-'en,"  he  suggested — ^" since  you 
saw  him  on  Saturda ,  «  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 

for  London." 

"  Yes,"  she  asserteu,  still  preoccupied,  more — as  he 
observed — with  her  own  thoughts  than  his  speech.  Drouot 
waited  watching  her  as  she  stood  thinking. 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  she  said  at  la^t,  "  that  I  diould 
have  met  you  here.  I  have  been  considerably  exercised 
in  my  mind  concerning  a  matter  that  is  connected  with 
Gaston  Hypolite.  I  have  an  instinct  that  perhaps  my  coming 
here  has  more  meaning  than  I  was  at  first  aware,  especially  " 
—she  raised  her  hand  and  daintily  put  back  her  fluttering 
veil  that  she  might  see  him  more  clearly-—"  e^>ecially  dnoe 
I  seem  to  be  constantly  thrown  into  your  company." 

Drouot  looked  at  the  fine  face  opposite  him.  The  dark 
eyes  were  innocent  of  arriire  pensie.  The  fine  mouth  was 
grave,  whatevo:  her  intention  than  was  liMMSt  tificcrity  in  it. 
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"  I  am  at  your  service,  madame,"  he  said  seriously. 

Marguerite  looked  at  him  penetratingly.  Could  she 
speak  to  this  man  of  her  fears  concerning  Engtek?  Sht 
felt  drawn  to  him  by  a  feeling  of  confidence  as  strong  as 
her  distrust  of  Hypolite.   Yet  convention  made  her  hesitate. 

"  Tdl  me,"  she  said  at  last,  "  if  it  is  not  an  indiscreet 
question — I  ask  it  neither  lightly  nor  impertinently — Gaston 
Hypolite  is  your  great  friend,  is  he  not  ?  Tell  me  then  in 
oooAdenoe— I  had  thought  of  enlisting  his  sympathy  end 
interest  on  behalf  of  a  proUgie  of  mine — a  young  girl.  Is 
hb  reputation  such  that  you  think  I  should  be  justified 
in  doing  so  ?  " 

M.  Drouot  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  took  a  silver 
cigarette  case  from  his  pocket,  and  choosing  a  cigarette  he 
turned  to  her,  saying,  "  You  permit  me,  madame  ?  " 

Marguerite  bent  her  head.  Then  she  fixed  her  eyes  with 
almost  childlike  anxiety  on  his  face,  as  he  deliberately  Ut 
the  cigarette,  inhaled  the  smoke,  and  expelled  i  after  a 
moment  through  his  nostrils.  She  was  aware  that  he  wished 
to  gain  time,  and  that  the  elaborate  courtesy  of  his  last 
words  hid  a  warning  that  she  bad  touched  on  a  difficult 
subject. 

Drouot  remained  silent .  He  disliked  being  made  responsible 
for  Hypolite's  good  behaviour.  The  question  of  how  far 
loyalty  to  his  friend  demanded  that  he  should  keep  tilenoe, 
and  loyalty  to  his  conscience  demanded  that  he  slKnild  tpMJr, 
needed  consideration. 

"  Madame,"  he  said  at  last,  "  may  I  ask  you  why  you 
should  select  my  friend  for  the  honour  ol  assisting  your 
protegie  ?  " 

Marguerite  looked  him  full  in  the  e}res. 

"  You  may,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  it  is 
because  M.  Hypolite  has  already  shown  considerable  interest 
in  her." 

"  Then,"  he  asked,  "  why  is  it  necessary  to  enooonfe 
him  further,  and  why,  if  he  already  knows  her,  are  yen 

exercised  in  your  mind  ?  " 

'T".  Whereupon  Marguerite,  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  lot 
it,  told  him  the  history  of  Saturday's  meeting  with  Hypolite^ 
and  her  belief  in  Eugenie  Massini's  great  gift. 
'..  -.Drouot  listened  quietly,  without  interrupting  her.  When 
abt  had  finished  he  said ' 
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"  Madame,  Gaston  is  my  friend,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rules 
of  our  friendship  that  we  never  interfere  with  one  another. 
Perhaps  thte  iiktependeaoe— this  reserve  between  at  it 
the  reason  that  our  friendship — which  began  at  the  Lyc^e, 
and  continued  through  our  military  service — has  endured 
so  long.  I  may  say  to  you  that,  at  a  mm  oi  the  woild, 
I  have  never  known  anything  in  hii  sUi^tly  erratic  «riit>ini» 
which  I  could  seriously  condenm." 

"As  a  man  of  the  worid,"  repeated  Hargaitite  slowly. 
"  Forgive  me,  I  see  that  my  question  was  indiscreet." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive."  M.  Drouot  answered,  smiling. 
"  Gaston  is  as  other  men.  I  cannot  say  more  or  less.  You, 
as  a  woman  of  the  world,  must  know  that  no  man  could  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  a  lovi  !y  young  singer-~e^>eciaUy  if  he 
be  a  man  of  exceptional  temperament." 

"  Then  you  warn  me  to  be  careful  ?  "  demanded  Marguerite. 

"  I  warn  nobody,"  he  returned  a  little  stiffly.  "  It  is  not 
my  business.  I  merely  ask  you  to  regard  the  matter  as  one 
in  which  I  can  have  no  influenoe— can  take  no  feqiomQiittty.'* 

"  Good,"  observed  Marguerite,  slightly  amused.  '*  Yoo 
wish  to  punish  me  for  an  indiscretion  ?  " 

Drouot  turned  to  her  and  hte  face  was  friendly. 

"  No,"  he  assured  her.  "  I  respect  yoa  fmr  your  franknew. 
I  beg  you  will  not  think  that  of  me." 

His  ex|»ession  was  so  (farming  that  Marguerite  pat  out 
her  hand. 

"  We  shall  be  friends,  M.  Drouot,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  I  own  that  I  put  you  in  an  awkward  position.  I  am 
penitent.   Forgive  me." 

Drouot  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 

"Do  not  put  it  in  the  future,"  he  pleaded.  "  Say  rather 
we  are  friends  already.  When  Gaston  retnmi  we  wOl  both 
come  and  visit  you." 

"  And  you  will  then  be  responsible  for  his  good  behaviour  ?  " 
Marguerite  inquired,  making  a  naughty  face  at  him. 

Drouot  did  not  reply,  but  pointed  to  tlie  dom  ^Aen  the 
guests  had  gathered  in  a  Uttle  crowd. 

"  Marie-Anne  is  going."  he  dedaied ;  "  let  as  bid  her 
good-bye." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

JACQUES  waited  for  Muie-Anne  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Now  that  the  moment  of  departure  arrived, 
he  was  taken  with  confusion  and  a  certain  timidity. 
H«  oovM  have  wished  that  the  we(*.ding  feast  had  lasted  tul 
laiar»  or  that  the  pathway  by  which  they  would  reach  their 
bfliM  bad  been  of  greater  length.  As  he  stood,  one  foot  on 
ttNTlowett  ttep  of  the  staircase,  the  mumrar  of  convenatkm 
and  the  loand  of  laughter  came  to  him  from  the  dining-room. 
Throa^  tlM  opta  doorway  on  to  the  garden  he  ccmld  see 
Madame  Pdrintot  and  M.  Drouot  standing  together.  M. 
Drouot's  face,  with  its  strongly  marked  profile  and  pointed 
beard,  was  silhouetted  against  the  background  of  green 
without.  He  leant  lazily  against  the  side  post  of  the 
door,  and  the  wett-cut  grey  suit  was  eloquent  of  hit 
fashionable  origin,  as  also  the  grey  Homburg  hat  he 
held  in  his  hands  while  he  talked.  Madame  P^rintot  had 
drawn  down  hor  floating  veil,  and  the  wind  swa;^  it  lightly 
to  and  fro.  Jacques  was  glad  when  M.  Drouot  and  Madame 
Pdrintot  pa3sed  down  into  the  garden,  and  he  was  left  alone 
witb  tbe  thon^t  of  his  young  wife.  Then  came  to  him  a 
tremendous  and  overwhelming  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  their  marriage,  and  again  a  tremor  shook  him,  as  it  had 
draw  in  church  at  the  ptesrare  of  her  light  fingers.  Remem- 
bering that  light  pressure  and  its  singular  effect  on  him,  his 
face  flamed.  He  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door  above.  He  could  hear  footsteps  passing  to  and  fro  in 
Marie-Anne's  bedroom.  He  wondered  what  she  was  doing  in 
those  last  few  minutes  in  her  old  home.  Then,  suddenly,  with 
an  abmptneM  that  set  his  heart  thumping,  the  door  opened. 
Jaoqms  gciQ^ped  the  balustrade  firmly ;  the  blood  mounting 
made  the  veins  stand  out  in  great  knots  on  his  forehead,  as 
he  remembered  what  the  end  of  the  journey — to  which  Marie- 
Anne's  coming  was  the  prelude — ^held  for  them  both. 

Marie  was  descending  the  stairs.  Madame  Cortot,  in 
grey  silk  dre^  and  muslin  cap,  came  with  her.  The  girl's 
whlte-eleeved  arm  was  round  her  mother's  waist  ai^  tbe 
eUer  wonan't  ana  was  about  ber  dangbter's  ibootdact 
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u  if  she  held  her.  sheltering  in  these  last  moments  not 
the  grown  woman,  but  the  one  iMiby  she  had  borne.  Jacques 
noticed  that  the  resemblance  beti»»m  the  two  was  singularly 
marked — since  gaiety  no  longer  predominated  in  the  girl's 
expression,  but  rather  a  reflexion  of  her  mother's  seriousnest. 
Marie-AnM  smiled  at  the  sight  of  ber  hosbtiid,  but  tiMra 
were  traces  of  tears  on  her  lashes  and  her  soft  lips  quivered. 
Jacques  had  never  seen  Marie-Anne  sorrowful,  and  the  sic^t 
now  moved  hhn  to  a  paasion  ri  yearning  tendemeis.  H« 
perceived  that  the  leaving  behind  of  her  old  home  was 
not  witlMHit  regret  now,  when  it  came  to  the  vaomtat  ci 
parting. 

He  looked  at  her  dumbly,  pleading  that  she  should  fcwgive 
the  sacrifice  which  he  asked — forgive  that  passion  which 
demanded  the  surrender  of  her  person,  che  sharing  of  that 
self  which  had,  hitherto,  been  so  completely  her  own. 

Madame  Cortot  released  Marie-Anne.  Now  she  put 
both  hands  on  the  young  man's  shoulders  and  kissed  him 
on  either  cheek. 

"  Be  good  to  my  little  daughter,  Jacques."  she  said. 
"  Be  tender  and  gentle,  and  may  she  be  as  good  wife  to 
you  as  she  hat  be  M  diild  to  me." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head  and,  liottwtiy,  iwiet 
strangling  in  his  throat,  he  answered : 

"  I  tove  her  '* 

He  did  not  look  at  Marie-Anne.  Madame  Cortot  placed 
the  girl's  small  firm  hand  in  his,  and  together  the  two  com- 
menced then*  hxewdk  to  friends  and  relations.  At  last, 
after  a  parting  kiss  to  Madame  Cortot,  the  two  parsed  domct 
the  garden  path,  out  of  the  familiar  fjey  gate  a  >  *  through 
the  orchard  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  comp«,  ■/  stood 
watching  Marie-Anne's  white  figure  and  the  tail  000  oi  bw 
husband  as  they  were,  lost  to  sight  among  the  apple  trees. 

The  sim  was  beginning  to  sink  low  on  the  horison  and 
great  trails  of  vaporous  mist  floated  over  the  {dain.  Marie 
and  Jacques  walked  side  by  side  like  two  children.  With 
beating  hearts,  and  in  silence,  they  foUowed  the  path 
bordered  on  one  side  by  rank  grass  starred  iHth  flowers, 
on  the  other  by  a  field  of  clover.  A  certain  embarrassment 
and  shyness  had  fallen  between  them ;  <mly,  \9hen  Marie- 
Anne  ttondded  over  a  tonodc  ct  gam,  Jacques,  pbuini 
his  ann  uider  btr  Obow,  m  ber  pfaee  bar  left  bnd  in  Mk 
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They  clasped  each  other's  fingers  warmly  with  lingering 
touch.  Both  were  conscious  of,  and  could  feel,  the  new  xing 
that  he  had  placed  on  her  hand  a  short  time  before. 

At  last  they  reached  the  place  where  the  path  divided 
in  three — one  leading  to  La  Maison  Grise,  another  down 
the  slope  to  the  Poet's  Rock,  while  the  third  passed  through 
deep  forest  to  SaUe  d' Argent.  Here  they  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  loosed  their  hands.  A  desire  to  prolong  this 
enchanted  journey  was  present  in  both,  and  a  certain 
hesitancy,  before  crossing  the  barrier  which,  until  now,  had 
seemed  to  them  the  one  thing  desirable  to  remove. 

"  Let  us  go  down  to  de  Musset's  Rock  and  sit  there  awhile, 
Jacques,"  said  Marie-Anne  quickly.  "  I  feel  that  I  want  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  plain  for  a  Uttle  while. — So  much 
has  happened  to-day." 

Silently — ^the  young  woman  leading,  the  tall  figure  of  the 
young  man  following — they  made  their  way  down  the  slope 
to  the  oasi*!.  Eadh  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  other's 
presence.  They  seated  themselves  on  a  flat  rock  beneath 
the  overhanging  branch  of  a  thorn  tree.  Jacques  did  not 
attempt  to  kiss  her,  only  his  hand  agadn  sought,  and  held 
tightly,  the  hand  which  wore  the  wedding  ring.  He  began 
to  pluck  the  grass  and  flowers  which  grew  by  the  rock,  and 
to  scatter  them  over  the  white  surface  of  her  lap.  Marie- 
Anne  bent  her  head  and,  raising  his  hand,  pressed  it  against 
her  bosom.  Cradling  it,  in  the  crook  of  her  elbow— as  a 
baby's  head — she  pressed  her  face  into  the  pahn  of  it.  The 
softness  of  her  lips  filled  him  with  an  ever  rising  tide  of 
passion,  so  that  he  trembled. 

"  Marie,  Marie,  my  little  Marie,"  he  murmured  hoarsely, 
pulling  his  aim  away,  "  my  wife,  my  wife." 

"  Husband,"  she  whispered,  leaning  against  him. 

The  touch  of  her  soft  pliant  body,  clean-scented,  but  human 
and  warm,  became  almost  intolerable  to  him. 

Suddenly,  from  the  forest  behind  them,  came  the  sound 
of  the  ni^tingale  singing  its  spring  song.  They  listened 
breathless  to  the  intermittent  sweetness.  A  goitte  drauc^t 
of  air  passed  over  the  plain,  shifting  the  trails  of  vapour, 
then  died  away,  leaving  them  again  immobile.  Nocturnal 
mystery  began  to  surround  them,  creeping  forth  from  the 
shadows  of  purple  dusk  in  the  forest,  as  the  wild  came  into 
possession  of  the  deepening  twilight.  The  rank  mitt  ol 
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evening  rising,  floating,  enwrapping  the  plain,  shut  out  the 
forest  and  the  horizon  into  silence,  vague  and  palpitating. 
" The  mist  is  rising,  Marie,"  he  whispered,  "let  us  go 

home." 

He  drew  her  to  her  feet,  and,  with  his  arm  still  dasped 

round  her,  they  mounted  the  slope,  went  along  the  pathway 
by  the  wall,  and  down  the  lane  through  the  open  orchard  to 
La  Maison  Grise.  In  the  doorway  Jacques  took  the  key 
from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  door.  The  fading  dayUght 
made  the  house  seem  dark  within,  but  for  that  darkness 
they  were  thankful.  Hand  in  hand  they  entered,  and  Jacques, 
drawing  her  unresisting  to  him,  pressed  his  mouth 
on  hers,  holding  her  tightly  against  him.  "  My  wife,  my 
wife,"  he  murmured. 

Then,  releasing  her  for  a  moment,  together  they  closed 
the  door  on  the  spring  night. 
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BOOK  III 

VISIONS  AT  THE  GATES  OF  CHANCE 


CHAPTER  I 

WITH  the  wedding  day  of  Marie-Anne  the  spell  of 
beautiful  spring  sunshine  had  ended. 
In  the  night  the  wind  had  arisen  and,  crying  in  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  called  up  hurrying  vaporous  clouds, 
till  the  wind-swept  sky  became  a  lowering  canopy.  Towards 
morning  a  thick  driving  rain  began  to  fall,  sighing  and  hushing 
with  the  wind  among  the  fir  trees,  and  blotting  out  the 
brilliance  of  the  plain  into  grey-green  distance. 

Marguerite  departed  by  the  morning  train  for  Paris.  But 
Madame  Rouston,  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  relations, 
decided  to  stay  on  for  a  few  days  more  at  Acquarelle. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  relief  Marguerite  settled 
into  a  comer  seat  on  the  big  train,  and  set  forth  on  the  rush 
back  to  Paris.  The  rain-swept  country,  with  its  dripping 
trees  and  dashed  flowers,  seemed  discouraging  to  her.  The 
first  sight  of  the  tall  roofs — shining  in  the  rain — as  they 
entered  Paris  gave  her  a  sense  of  security.  She  looked  with 
affection  at  the  long  rows  of  white  houses  and  their  green 
shuttered  windows.  No  longer  would  she  have  the  annoying 
sense  she  was  surrounded  by  a  simple  and  self-complacent 
civilization.  Charming — she  admitted — but,  to  her  seasoned 
palate,  slightly  cloying ;  and  in  which  she,  though  endowed 
with  a  distinct  personality,  had  no  place.  With  the  rttiun 
to  Paris,  the  wheels  of  life  began  to  move  again,  and  she  felt 
her  natural  self-reliant  self  once  more. 

"  Truly,"  she  murmured,  "  the  country  is  admirable  for 
the  aged  <md  the  very  young— for  these  need  health-giving 
air  and  tranquillity.  But,  for  persons  of  a  certain  age — at 
least  those  of  them  who  are  unfortimate  enough  to  possess 
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temperament — the  pavement  and  the  boulevard  have  their 
attractions  I  The  city  is  not  so  intolerably  and  ifnpoaribiy 
possessive  as  the  country.  It  permits  you  to  exist,  even  to 
go  out  and  mix  with  its  kindly  crowd,  without  labelling  you 
with  your  exact  age  and  station.  Thus  it  is  indulgent  to 
the  woman  who  is  no  longer  in  her  first  youth !  In  the 
country  it  is  impossible  to  be  for  a  single  instant  unknown, 
and  detestably  dreary  even  to  desire  it !  " 

And  so,  rejoicing  inwardly,  she  stepped  out  into  the 
cheerful  bustle  of  the  Gare  de  Lyons,  and  made  her  way 
into  the  big  station  restaurant.  There  she  consumed  the 
excellent  white  wine  and  good  food  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

But  later,  shut  up  in  a  taxi,  she  rattled  along  the  road 
beside  the  Seine,  depression  began  to  assault  her  as  she 
looked  out  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  streaming  streets  and 
wet  pedestrians  hurrying  along  imder  dripping  umbrellas. 

"  Decidedly  it  is  time  I  returned  to  work,"  she  told  herself. 
"  A  holiday  is  an  abominaUe  thing,  and  these  weddings  are 
all  very  well  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  but,  to  the  mere 
onlooker,  they  are  listinctly  discouraging." 

Her  thought  turned  to  Drouot,  and  from  him  to  Hypolite 
and  Eugenie.  She  wondered  if  the  young  girl  would  come 
to-morrow  as  she  had  promised.  A  keen  desire  came  over 
her  to  hear  the  beautiful  voice  again,  and  to  see  that  remark- 
ably attractive  face. 

She  looked  out,  striving  to  discover  through  the  drenched 
panes  how  far  she  had  advanced  on  her  way  home,  but  the 
glass  was  so  clouded  that  her  sight  could  not  penetrate  it. 
Impatiently  she  loosened  the  strap  and  let  down  the  window, 
through  which  the  rain-laden  wind  swept  in,  scattering  little 
drops  of  moisture  on  her  lace.  The  taxi  had  reached 
the  Boulevard  Famouchelles,  and,  in  another  OMiaeat,  it 
tiuned  down  the  narrow  rue  des  Masques. 

Madame  Pdrintot  stepped  oat  on  to  the  wet  pavement. 
Hastily  she  paid  the  man,  and,  holding  up  her  skirts,  went 
in  under  the  parte  cochire,  and  nodding  to  the  concierge  bade 
him  bring  up  the  luggage  at  his  convenience.  Then,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  she  mounted  the  stain  and  let  bersdf  into  tiie 
fiat  with  her  latch  key. 

Inside,  dreariness  and  silence  reigned  in  the  dark  vestibule. 
She  pushed  her  way  through  the  curtains  into  the  inner  faafl, 
and,  taking  ofi  her  doak,  laid  it  with  her  fold  chain 
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and  umbrella  on  the  centre  table.  Then,  opening  the  door 
into  the  kitchen,  she  called  : 

"  Euphrasie,  Euphrasie !  "  but  no  answering  sound  broke 
the  stillness  save  the  ticking  of  the  great  clock  in  the  hall 
behind  her. 

"  Evidently  Euphrasie  has  gone  out,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  retired  to  the  hall,  and,  crossing  it,  passed  through  the 
swing  doors  into  the  back  of  the  theatre. 

The  blinds  were  drawn  down  over  the  great  windows,  and 
dusting  sheets  covered  the  semicircle  of  seats  in  the  audi- 
torium. The  dark  cavern  of  the  stage  yawned  black  and 
forbidding ;  while,  from  the  heavy  curtain  which  hung  as 
background  to  the  scene,  ti;^c  and  comic  masks,  forming 
a  frieze,  grinned  and  glared  at  her  with  ape-like  faces.  The 
air  was  dead  and  breathless,  and  the  scent  of  decaying  flowos 
filled  her  nostrils  unpleasantly. 

"  Sapristi  !  "  she  exclaimed,  stripping  off  her  gloves,  "  I 
do  not  believe  Euphrasie  has  opened  the  windows  here  since 
we  left — very  certainly  she  has  not  removed  the  dead  flowers  I 
What  an  abominable  stench  !  " 

She  made  her  way  past  the  front  o'  the  proscenium,  along 
the  vacant  space  between  the  grand  piano  and  the  semi- 
circle of  velvet  seats  in  their  formless  shroud.  Reaching 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  sh  ^  pulled  back  theholland  blind, 
and,  taking  hold  of  the  wooden  handles  of  the  pulleys,  raised 
the  centre  window.  As  she  did  so  a  great  gust  of  wind 
bellied  back  the  blind,  till  it  broke  loose  and  flapped  behind 
her  like  a  thing  demented,  oversetting  a  little  table  on  which 
stood  a  tall  vase  of  flowers,  together  with  a  mass  of  theatrical 
photographs  and  a  silver-framed  mirror. 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  cried  Marguerite,  as  she  struggled  with 
the  unruly  blind,  while  vase,  mirror,  and  photographs  crashed 
to  the  ground.   "  Mon  Dieu  !  What  possesses  the  things  !  " 

She  closed  the  window  again,  despairing  of  reducing  the 
tormented  strip  of  hoUand  to  reason.  The  silence  and 
stagnant  air  depressed  her.  She  felt  unaccountably  nervous 
and  initable.  Stooping,  she  tried  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  the  vase ;  as  she  did  so  her  hands,  groping  in  the  half  light 
among  the  mass  of  flowers,  slimy  stalks,  wet  photographs 
and  foul  smelling  water,  came  in  contact  with  the  ja§^[ed 
edge  of  the  mirror,  which  lay  detached  from  its  frame,  in 
two  pieces.  The  sharp  edge  against  her  flesh  sickened  her. 
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She  was  conscious  that  she  had  gashed  the  tops  of  two  fingm. 
Hastily  she  got  up  and  wound  her  handkerchief  round  them, 
but  the  blood  began  to  soak  through  the  thin  cambric  in  a 
crimson  stain.  The  episode,  slight  as  it  was,  distressed  her, 
bearing  on  her  already  overstrained  nerves.  Naturaliy 
healthy  minded,  she  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
superstitions ;  yet  remembrance  came  to  her  of  the  last 
time  she  had  smashed  a  mirror,  and  how  she  hj.d  laughed 
at  her  mother's  agitation.  Three  days  after  that  first 
br'^akage,  M.  P^rintot  had  died.  She  could  not,  therefore, 
look  upon  this  second  happening  without  i\  certain  uneasiness. 
Then  she  palled  herself  up,  trying  to  rally  her  conunonsense 
and  humour. 

"  AUons,  Marguerite,"  she  admonished,  "  do  not  be  foolish. 
It  is  that  ridiculous  country,  with  its  blatant  simplicity,  whidi 
has  given  you  nerves.  And.  without  doubt,  with  this  rain 
and  wind,  the  glass  is  very  low.  It  is  enough  to  depress  a 
cigaU." 

She  moved  into  the  vestibule — with  the  intention  of 
entering  her  room  in  search  of  sticking-plaster.  H«r 
hand  on  the  bedroom  door  she  paused — someone  was  ringing 
persistently  at  the  front  door,  the  sharp  whir  of  the 
electric  bell  sounded  in  the  kitchen,  stopped  for  a  moment 
a^d  thrn  continued. 

Irritation  seized  her.  Why  had  not  Eupfarasie  retumtd  ? 
How  undignified  she  would  appear  opening  the  door 
herself,  with  her  fingers  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief— dressed, 
too,  for  travelling,  and  without  the  careful  make-up  ali** 
practised  before  receiving.  She  had  half  a  mind  to  leave 
the  importimate  visitor  und<^r  the  impression  that  tae  fla\ 
was  onpty,  hoping  that,  his  patience  exhaust^,  he  woaM 
beat  a  retreat.  But  the  possibility  occuned  to  her  that 
the  concierge  might  have  said  she  had  returned.  Flinging 
back  her  veil,  she  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  the  hanging 
mirror  in  the  hall.  Having  patted  her  hair,  she  disconsolately 
pulled  down  her  hat  over  the  loose  ends  of  fringe,  which, 
uncurled  by  the  wet,  lay  in  damp  wisps  over  her  forehead. 
Then  she  made  her  way  to  the  outer  door  and  openfid  it. 

Victorine  Dupont,  hatless,  and  holding  a  dripjHng  um- 
brella, stood  without.  Her  red  brown  eyes,  sombre  and 
bloodshot,  stared — their  fierceness  accentuated  bv  the  great 
dark  hall-ckdes  pouched  beneath  tbsra.  Ste  fitted  tar  Ml 
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hand,  with  its  black-rimmed  nails,  and  wedding  ring  half 
bnzied  in  the  red  flesh,  on  the  door  jamb.  As  sbB  stood 
there  silent.  Madame  P6rintot  received  an  impression  of 
brute  strength,  and  of  bitter  hostility  in  the  woman's  manner. 
Sht  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  presence,  since  to  her 
certain  knowledge  they  had  never  met  before. 

For  a  moment  the  two  remained  thus,  each  waiting  for 
tiie  other  to  speak.  At  last  Victorine,  harshly,  and  with  a 
lift  of  her  head,  opened  her  firmly-closed  lips  and  said : 

"  Madame  P6rintot  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Marguerite  sharply,  piqued  by  the 
woman's  stare,  and  again  unaccountably  assailed  with  nerves. 

Victorine  deliberately  put  down  her  umbrella  beside  the 
door.  From  the  point  of  it  a  little  pool  of  discoloured  water 
began  to  fona  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  she  asserted,  and  her  tone  was 
overbearing— almost  threatening.  She  put  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  surveying  her  adversary. 

Madame  P6rintot  did  not  move  from  her  position  in  the 
doorway.  She  looked  calmly  at  the  woman  in  front  of 
her. 

"  Speak,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  v^aiting  to  kmm  yonr 
business." 

"  It  is  concerning  my  niece,  Eugenie  Massini." 

Marguerite  started,  giving  vent  to  a  little  quick  ejacula- 
tion. She  was  enlightened  concerning  her  visitor's  identity. 
But,  though  the  girl  had  told  her  that  her  aunt  worked  in 
Les  Halles,  she  had  not  expected  that  she  would  be  of  tlus— 
to  her  seeing— degraded  type;  for  Victorine,  with  her 
massive  bulk  of  body,  her  vi<^lent  expression  and  bruised 
temple,  looked  a  most  unsavoury  uad  unattractive  virago. 

"  Ah  1 "  she  murmured ;  "  yes,  I  told  her  she  might 
and  see  me  to-morrow." 

She  felt  a  great  dislike  to  this  rough-looking  woman,  with 
almost  masculine  aspect.  The  insolent  hostility  of  that 
direct  gaze  roused  the  combative  spirit  within  her.  So 
strong  was  her  feeling  of  repulsion,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  made  up  her  mind  to  invite  her  visitor 
to  enter.  But,  since  the  latter  obviously  desired  to  speak 
with  her,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  standing  in  the  door- 
way while  she  discussed  her  niece's  futiu-e.  Reluctantly, 
therelQKe,  iUiaxm  ftax^  stepped  Mide  nnfl  mntiwMil 
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her  visitor  to  pass  before  her  through  the  vestibnle  into  the 
empty  theatre. 

Victorine  looked  distrustfully  at  the  walls,  hung  with  a 
mu  litude  of  portraits  of  Margu6rite  and  her  pupils  clad  in 
fantastic  theatrical  garb.  Their  posture,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  extreme  inadequacy  of  their  clotliing,  filled  her  with 
contempt  and  distaste,  so  that,  hastily,  she  averted  her  gaze. 
Turning,  she  faced  the  black  gulf  of  the  proscenium,  and 
was  startled  by  the  yawning  cavity  from  out  which  the  pale 
distorted  laces  of  the  tragic  and  comic  masks  seemed  to  leer 
at  her  mockingly,  as  she  stood  in  her  rough  clcthes  with  the 
wet  dripping  from  her  skirts. 

Outside  the  wind  and  rain  shattered  against  the  windows, 
beating  upon  the  panes  and  howling  as  though  some  tormrated 
elemental  being  sought  entry.  Between  the  gusts  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  was  audible  in  the  silent  hall.  From  without, 
mingled  with  that  cry  and  rush  of  the  wind,  came  the  tang- 
tang  and  rattle  of  trams  as  they  passed  the  end  of  the  Rue 
des  Masques  on  their  way  down  the  Boulevard  Famouchdiei. 
From  below,  in  the  narrow  street,  the  "  Huyp  I  Huyp  I "  of  » 
carter  sounded  wamingly,  as  he  urged  Ms  team  oi  great 
dappled  Percheron  stcSlions  to  renewed  effort  while  they 
staggered  up  the  slippery  roadway,  steaming,  and  st:aining 
with  taut  muscles  at  the  haulage  of  a  heavy  cart. 

Marguerite,  meanwhile,  became  conscious  that  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  her  visitor  was  offensive  in  more  senaet 
than  one,  since  a  odour  of  unwashed  humanity  emanated 
from  her  person,  as  well  as  a  confused  suggestion  of  strong- 
smelling  raw  vegetables,  pungent  garlic,  and  highly  cultivated 
earth.  Nevertheless,  essaying  to  overcome  h^  diafike,  die 
pulled  forward  a  chair  for  Victorim  and  hmelf  tat  dtoma 
on  the  sofa. 

"  Tenez,"  she  said,  "  pray  seat  yoursdf.  I  am  more  than 
glad  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  your  niece.  I 
believe  her  to  have  great  talent.  It  is  my  intention,  if,  on 
further  experiment,  I  find  that  I  am  right  in  my  supposition, 
to  interest  mjrself  in  her  and  to  educate  her  musically." 

Victorine  was  silent.    She  took  no  notice  of  Madame 
Pdrintot's  invitation  to  be  seated,  but  remained  standing, 
her  eyes  fixed  penetratingly  on  the  face  of  the  other  woman. 
Mercilessly  she  studied  t^  details  of  dyed  hair  and  obviously, 
assisted  complexion;  but,  de^te  her  pitiless  scnttil^* 
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Madame  Pirintot  returned  her  gaze  unflinchingly.  Grudg- 
ingly ^ctorine  admitted  to  herself  that  she  could  discover 
nothing  in  her  expression  but  honesty  and  sincerity.  Against 
her  will  she  was  prepossessed  in  her  favour,  but  she  strove 
to  whip  up  antagonism,  refusing  to  be  cajoled. 

She  put  her  hands  on  her  hips,  standing  with  her  stomach 
forward— a  position  habitual  to  her  in  the  market  when  she 
intended  to  do  battle  with  other  women  of  her  class.  That 
pose,  and  a  certain  bullying  coarseness  in  her  voice,  never 
failed  to  strike  a  warning  note  in  Les  Halles.  It  was  a  bold 
woman  who  would  argue  with  "  la  vierge  JoUe  "  in  such  a 
mood.  Madame  P6rintot  should  learn  that  she  was  not  to 
.  be  hoodwinked.  Raising  her  voice  she  addnssed  her 
angrily. 

"  I  have  no  desire  that  my  niece  should  be  educated.  I 

c  not  think  music  suitable  or  useful  for  her  station.  She 
'.as  been  a  good  girl  till  now.  What  right  have  you  to 
make  her  discontented  with  our  way  of  living  ?  By  what 
right,  I  say,  do  you  come  when  I  am  out  and  steal  away  the 
confidence  of  an  unprotected  girl,  putting  ideas  into  her 
head  which  had  much  better  not  be  there  ?  " 

She  stopped  short  in  her  tirade,  passing  her  tongue  over 
her  parched  lips.  Her  throat  was  dry  and  her  voice  trailed 
from  its  bullying  note  into  a  harsh,  husky  whisper.  In- 
telligence failed  her.  She  felt  no  match  for  this  degant 
woman  with  her  education  and  cultivated  surroundings. 
Angrily  she  felt  her  power  of  hectoring  vituperation  fail  her, 
yet,  pausing  for  breath,  she  tned  to  raise  her  animosity  to 
boiling  point.  Could  she  but  let  loose  the  madness  of  her 
fury  on  her  enemy,  she  beUeved  that  triumphantly  she  would 
wrest  Eug6nie  from  her. 

Madame  P^rintot,  meantime,  realized  that  the  woman 
meant  battle.  Deliberately  she  chose  the  weapon  which 
must  eventually  blunt  her  enemy's  shafts.  To  that  shatter- 
ing of  loud  words  she  presented  a  front  of  impenetrable 
calm,  thus  confusing  and  depressing  the  other,  whose  mode 
of  attack  needed  retaliation  to  stimulate  its  best  effort. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  she  asked  slowly,  raising  her  hand  and 
straightening  a  cushion  on  the  sofa  beside  her  with  elaborate 
care,  as  thougn  the  trivial  occupation  absorbed  her,  being 
more  important  [thanf  hei  visitor's  conversation — ^"are 
you  sure— that  it  is  I  who  have  put  i^as  into  your  niece's 
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head  ?  Personally,  I  think  you  are  in  error.  For,  from 
what  she  told  me,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  taste 
for  music  is  already  strongly  developed  in  her.  Had  the 
idea  of  singing  been  the  result  of  my  chance  visit,  I  grant 
that  you  might  have  had  cause  against  me  for  annoyance. 
As  it  is  "—she  shrugged  her  shovdders — "  I  consider  your 
anger  unwarranted." 

Victorine's  hostility  deepened.  She  covHd  not  but  admit 
the  justice  of  the  argum«it.  Nevertheless,  she  chmg  to  her 
attitude  obstinately. 

"  I  do  not  want " .  encouraged,"  she  repeated,  as  she  moved 
slightly  and  slipped  on  the  polished  floor,  reaming  her 
equilibrium  awkwardly. 

Madame  P^rintot  looked  up,  and,  seeing  that  the  woman 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  troubled  and  ill  at  ease,  spoke  more 
gently. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  her  then  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  A  girl  of  considerable  beauty,  and  with,  apparently,  a 
great  gift — do  you  think  it  possible  that,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  her  talent,  she  will  settle  down  contentedly  to 
be  a  washerwoman,  or  even  a  shop  assistant  or  lauiy's 
maid  ?  " 

Victorine's  eyes  turned  in  her  head.  For  a  moment 
their  aspect  was  terrible — suggestive  of  those  of  an  angry 
bull.  With  her  big  strong  arms  and  violent  face,  she  gave 
Madame  P^rintot  the  uncomfortable  reminder  of  a  great 
animal  entrapped  and  furious  within  the  circle  of  the  bull- 
ring. This  iminression  so  distressed  her  that  she  altered 
her  position  slightly  so  as  to  move  a  Httle  farther  away  from 
her  visitor.  As  she  did  so  the  handkerchief  fell  from  her 
hand  on  to  the  floor  between  them,  where  it  lay  unrolled, 
exhibiting  its  crimson  stain.  Hastily  she  gathered  it  up, 
but  the  sight  of  that  red  stain  had  a  singular  effect  on  the 
woman  who  stood  looking  down  at  it.  Victorine,  with 
sudden  vivid  vision,  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning  had  illumined 
the  cells  of  her  brain,  beheld  mentally  the  figure  at  the  edge 
of  th*e  pavement,  and  the  thin  stream  of  blood  that  had 
flowed  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  white  face  which  had 
looked  up  to  her  in  the  dawn.  This,  in  connection  with 
Marguerite's  casual  mention  of  the  two  professions  of 
Eugenie's  mother,  infuriated  her.  An  access  of  rage  took 
her.  Advancing  closer  to  the  other  she  stood  ovor  her, 
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towering,  dominant,  her  face  convulsed  and  crimson  with  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  Lady's  maid,  lady's  maid,"  she  muttered  hoarsely. 
"  Not  hat — rather  would  I  strangle  her  with  my  own  hands 
I  tell  you  she  shall  not  touch  rich  folk." 

"  Rich  folk,"  put  in  Marguerite,  quietly,  "  there  are  no 
rich  folk  in  this  house.  I  am  a  working  woman  Uke  your- 
self. You  follow  your  trade — I  mine.  My  mothw  wai  a 
peasant  woman,  but  I,  thanks  to  my  talent,  passed  into 
the  Conservatoire,  and  became  an  artist.  What  do  you 
suspect  me  of  ?  My  life  has  probably  been  as  honest  and 
hardworking  as  your  own.  I  propose  to  do  your  niece  a 
kindness  and  you  insult  me  as  though  I  wished  to  do  her 
an  injury." 

Riidng  to  her  feet  she  faced  Victorine  i»oadly,  with  an 

anger  equal  to  her  own. 

For  a  moment  they  remained  thus,  a  silent  battle  of 
will  again  making  itself  felt  between  them.  Then  Vktiomt, 
passing  her  hand  across  her  cracked  lips,  said  : 

"  It  is  not  that  I  distrust  you,  madame.  It  is  that  I 
leur  for  the  girl's  passionate  and  p!easure-loving  disposition. 
I  fear — lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  resist  temptation." 
She  bowed  her  head,  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  her  hands 
chitching  her  skirts  nervously.  "  You  had  better  know 
that  she  has  wild  blood  in  her — though  it  goes  ill  to  betray 
the  sin  of  my  cwa  flesh  and  blood.  H'^  mother,  my  twin 
sistor,  was  seduced  and  deserted  by  an  Italian  noble. 
Sacri  I "  she  cried  fiercely — "  by  Prince  Paleria ;  may  he 
attain  damnation  t  On  her  death- bed  she  confided  her 
baby  to  me,  praying  that  I  would  keep  it  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  had  been  her  own  undoing.'' 

Madan  Perinlot  was  supremely  interested  in  Victorine's 
recital,  since  it  gave  her  the  key  to  the  girl's  astonishing 
refinement  and  beauty,  for  which  she  had  been  at  a  loss  to 
accotmt,  coming — as  she  told  herself — from  such  a  stable. 

"  Bah,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  why  is  the  child 
to  be  accused  of  an  intention  to  sin  before  she  has  shown 
any  desire  to  do  so  ?  If  you  imagine  that  by  shutting  her 
up  and  giving  no  legitimate  outlet  to  her  nature,  you 
are  keeping  her  out  of  danger,  you  are  greatly  mistaken. 
Such  a  nature  as  hers  will  find  an  outlet  somehow,  and  the- 
more  you  keep  it  pent  up  the  greater  the  danger.  No — 
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let  her  come  to  me  and  sing.  I  will  teach  her  to  utiUze  her 
power  of  feeling  in  her  an— to  throw  her  passion  into  her 
acting.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why,  in  my  school, 
she  should  run  any  risk  of  harm.  I  allow  no  one  here  who 
does  not  knc  t  how  to  bdiave.  and  I  wouM  undertake  to 
look  after  her  as  if  she  wei   my  own  child." 

Victorine's  coarse  hands  gripped  the  harshness  of  her 
serge  skirt.  The  rasp  of  the  heavy  material  gave  her  4. 
measure  of  courage.  She  felt  that  she  was  weakening ;  that 
one  by  one  her  arguments  were  being  battered  down  by 
the  other  woman's  superior  intellect,  and  the  ground  cnt 
from  beneath  her  feet  by  tabtle  arguments  which  her  wits 
could  not  follow.  She  was  angry,  but  she  could  not  despise 
the  handsome  woman  who  confronted  her.  She  respected, 
too,  the  indignation  aroused  by  her  accusation.  But  she 
felt  confused,  her  mind  worked  slowly,  and  she  could  not 
think  clearly.  Her  head  still  ached  from  the  blow  which 
she  had  received,  when  in  the  grey  dawn  she  had  falkn 
senseless.  Later,  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  had  been 
conscious  of  a  dull  pain  in  her  temple  which  had  remained 
with  her  ever  since.  Now,  in  the  supreme  tStatt  to  raBjr 
her  brain  and  retrieve  the  situation,  the  pain  returned, 
throbbing  like  the  regular  beat  of  a  hanuner,  so  that  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  head,  pressing  the  injured  place  in 
an  effort  to  arrest  that  reiterated  pulsing  of  the  blood. 
After  a  moment  she  spoke,  her  voice  uneven  and  gutturaL 

"  You  wish  her  to  come  here  and  play  at  knre-maldttg, 
on  the  stage."  Her  left  hand  swept  out,  indicating  the 
black  cavern,  with  a  not  ungraceful  gesture.  "  But  how  can 
you  tell  that,  tv&a.  though  you  trust  those  people,  they 
may  not  stir  up  the  bad  blood  in  her  ?  She  b  still  a  child, 
ignorant  of  sexual  desires  " — ^her  voice  faltered  and  again 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  she  swayed  slightly, 
"  a  child  whom  I  hold  in  trust  for  her  dead  mother." 

Madame  P^tot  was  tondwd  by  the  nooian't  rude 
eloquence. 

"Listen,"        said  gravely,  "before  yon  make  any 

decision  on  the  subject,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  may 
alter  your  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
further  eduoition  for  yom  niece.  When  I  came  to  the 
Place  des  Loups  the  other  day,  I  found  your  child  singing  a 
passionate  Iove<ioiig.  overflowing  with  warmth  and  ieel^og.. 
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She  astonished  :.ie — not  so  much  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
as  by  her  interpretation  of  the  song.  No  singer,  after  yean 
of  study,  could  have  rendered  it  with  a  finer  appreciation 
of  its  meaning.  And — mark  what  I  say— that  particular 
melody  is  love  incarnate.  Now  how  do  you  think  she 
tearnt  that  song  ?  "  She  paused,  looking  at  ^Hctorine,  who 
listened,  an  expression  almost  of  fear  on  her  face.  Then 
she  continued,  and  the  deliberate  delivery  of  her  speech 
strained  the  otho*  woman's  nerves  to  breaking  point.  "  I 
questioned  her  and  found  that,  week  after  week,  while  you 
have  been  at  work,  she  has  heard  it  sung,  as  a  serenade,  to 
her  from  the  courtyard.  As  I  left  I  chanced  to  encounter 
the  gallant  who  had  discovered  your  niece.  I  recognized 
him  as  a  famous  singer.  Does  not  this  prove  to  ^u  that 
others  besides  myself  have  discovered  '  possibihties '  in 
her  ?  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  wiser  that  you  should 
confide  her  to  my  care,  and  let  her  study  where  she  will  be 
under  proper  supervision,  than  that  she  should  run  the  risk 
of  some  less  scrupulous  person  bearing  her  away  from  you  ?  " 

"  My  God,  my  God,"  Victorine  broke  out,  agonized, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  Great  tearing  sobs  rose  in 
her  throat  and  the  pain  of  her  throbbing  temi^e  became 
acute  ;  she  came  blindly  swaying  acroM  tito  room  and  sank 
into  the  comer  of  the  sofa. 

"  The  chUd  knows  nothing  of  him  personally,"  Marguerite 
continued  reassuringly,  full  of  pity  for  Victorine's  distress, 
"  It  would  'je  much  better  that  she  should  not  know,  since 
^e  is  unlikely  to  see  him  again  at  present.  I  spoke  to  him 
ctmceming  this  matter,  as  I  felt,  even  more  strongly  than 
you  could,  that  his  pursuit  of  her  was  unwise.  For  the 
moment  the  danger  is  past,  as  he  has  gone  abroad  for  some 
mraths.  But,  sooner  or  later,  some  other  man  will  discover 
your  niece's  unusual  beauty.  I  counsel  you,  therefore,  in 
her  interests,  to  give  her  the  opportunity  for  which  she 
craves  of  a  natural  outlet  for  her  talent.  Remember  that 
she  has  the  blood  of  another  class  in  her  veins.  Like  turns 
to  like.  She  will  turn  to  the  men  of  the  class  above  her 
own.  If  she  is  a  tmger — a  woman  of  position — ^it  will  be 
possible  for  her  to  marry  someone  who  will  satisfy  her  love 
of  refinement.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  thinking  that 
she  would  be  content  with  anything  else.  Vfbmu,  if  you 
keep  her  in  unoongoual.  surronndiiiis,  I  cannot  answer  for 
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the  result.  You  will  have  incurred  a  grave  r^ponsibility 
should  evil  come  of  it." 

Victorine,  beaten  at  last  to  her  knees,  raised  her  head. 
Tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  Her  coarse  mouth  quivered  as 
she  put  one  thick  hand  on  Madame  Pirintot's  delicate  sleeve, 
turning  her  bloodshot  eyes  piteously  on  the  face  that  k)oked 
back  at  her  gravely  and  kindly. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  sobbed  brokenly.  "  God  knows 
I  love  the  girl  as  if  she  were  my  own.  Child  of  my  twin 
sister,  is  she  not  almost  the  fruit  of  ray  womb  i  If  I  let  her 
come  to  you,  will  you  swear  to  me  by  a'l  you  hold  sacred 
that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  keep  her  from  evil  ?  " 

M  ane  P6rintot  looked  back  at  her,  solemnity  in  her 
manner.  Instinct  told  her  that  in  this  compact  she  toadied 
something  of  vital  significance  to  herself.  She  rose,  enthu- 
siam  filled  her  and  a  great  exhilaration  as  she  felt  that, 
in  her  first  battle  for  the  young  artist,  gloriously  she  had 
attained  victory. 

'  If  you  will  be  my  friend  and  work  with  me,  not  against 
mc,"  she  cried,  "  I  will  swear  to  you  to  guard  her  as  you 
would  yourself.  There  is  no  reason  why,  before  two  yean 
have  passed,  she  should  not  be  in  a  position  of  which  yon 
will  be  proud.  By  then  " — she  smiled,  patting  her  visitor 
on  the  arm—"  by  then  she  will  have  learnt  wtedom  in  many 
ways." 

Victorine  got  up  wearily,  preparing  to  go— the  fight  was 
over  and  she  had  lost.  Madame  Pirintot,  seeing  her  move- 
ment, intercepted  her.  and  laid  a  strong,  well-shl^Md  hand 
en  the  other  woman's  heavy  shoulder. 

"  Tlien  it  is  decided  ?  "  tht  coaxed,  "  and  yon  will  woric 
with  me  ?  " 

No  aii^  .vex  came  from  her  listener,  but  she  felt  the  massive 
shoulder  shudder  beneath  her  touch,  and  saw  the  head 
with  it',  high  piled  ma»  of  greasy  hair  bent  sli^^tly  in  assent 
She  moved  away. 

"  Allans,"  she  said,  as  she  followed  her  silent  visitor  to 
the  door,  "  do  not  be  distressed.  Ycu  will  see  that  I  shall 
be  as  good  as  my  word.  Let  the  child  come  to  me  to-morrow 
at  five  o'clock,  and  I  will  have  a  talk  with  her.  In  two 
years."  she  cried  exultantly—"  in  two  years  she  shall  take 
Paris  by  the  throat." 

But  Victorine,  spent  and  weary  with  emotion,  looked  at 
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her  with  vague  accusation.  She  had  come  here  to  do  battle 
with  an  enemy ;  and  that  enemy  had  not  only  vanquished 
her,  but  had  managed,  somehow,  to  tear  down  her  defences, 
and  prove  to  her  that  the  battle  was  unworthy,  fought  in  an 
unjust  cause.  More  than  this,  with  refinement  of  torture, 
she  had  compelled  her  to  change  her  front  and  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy. 

As  she  descended  the  stairway  she  heard  the  door  above 
close.  Pausing  a  moment  she  leant  against  the  wall.  The 
hammer  that  beat  on  her  brain  had  begun  again  pitilessly 
to  tormoit  her,  reiterating,  now  soft,  now  loud,  but 
regularly  as  a  tolling  bell—"  Lost,  lost,  lost,  lost  is  the  battle." 
In  her  tear-drowned  eyes  she  saw  not  the  dark  stairway  on 
which  she  stood,  but  in  the  hvid  light  of  the  dawn,  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement — the  figure 
of  her  twin  sister  weeping  because  she,  Victorine,  had  failed. 
With  heavy  footsteps  she  continued  her  descent  and  passed 
out  into  the  driving  rain. 

Marguerite  re-entered  the  theatre.  The  excitement  of 
victory  was  still  on  her.  But  alone,  when  Eugenie's  aunt 
had  departed,  in  the  silence  that  fell  on  the  house,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  parting  glance  of  accusation  came  back 
insistently,  along  with  the  recollection  of  the  poignant  tenor 
which  had  taken  her  on  the  day  of  her  v^t  to  the  house 
in  the  Place  des  Loups.  Through  the  listening  silence  the 
sound  of  the  wmd  arose  like  the  sighing  and  wailing  of  some 
infinitely  desolate  and  sorrowful  creature,  outcast,  and 
utterly  l»x>I^-hearted. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  the  chapel,  behind  the  high  altar  of  St.  Philippe  de  Route, 
the  red  hghts  glowed  from  out  the  dimness.  Save  for 
one  or  two  penitents,  absorbed  in  prayer,  the  great  church 
was  empty.  From  without,  at  intervals,  when  perscms  entered 
softly,  the  sound  of  traffic  filtered  in  through  the  swing-doon. 
But  neither  these  intermittent  soimds,  not  the  quiet  p^Mwy 
to  and  fro  of  penitents,  disturbed  Eugenie  as  die  knelt  <»  a 
prie-dieu,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  had  come  here, 
on  her  way  home  from  the  Avenue  de  la  Gaide—^rhem  she 
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had  been  to  deliver  some  completed  work — because  the  need 
of  a  place  of  absolute  silence,  in  which  to  think  over  the  great 
change  impending  in  her  life,  seemed  urgent  to  her. 

At  first,  on  kneeling  down,  she  signed  herself,  pulling 
her  rosary  from  her  bosom — ^where  she  alwa}^  carried  it  by 
day — and  essayed  to  recite  her  prayers.  But,  try  as  she 
might,  her  brain  refused  to  concentrate  on  the  familiar  words. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  meaning.  She  became  confused  by 
the  strong  undercurrent  of  her  thought.  Again  and  again, 
with  a  little  feeUng  of  shame,  she  was  compelled  to 
recommence.  At  last  she  put  the  rosary  back  withm  her 
bodice  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  stained  glass  window  above 
the  altar.  It  was  useless  to  repeat  a  set  formula  of  prayer 
when  her  whole  heart  was  a  living  cry  of  gratitude.  So  it 
happened  that,  in  the  silence,  she  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
past  weeks,  beginning  with  the  coming  of  the  musician  and 
passing  on  to  the  unknown  future.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
every  event  of  her  childhood  and  past  life  had  led  op  to  tiiis 
change.  Miraculously  had  she  been  guided  by  an  unseen 
hand.  Exaltation  filled  her,  she  felt  strong  and  self-reliant, 
convinced  utterly  that  in  the  development  of  her  talent  lay 
the  vocation  which  had  been  marked  out  for  her  by  the  Divine 
Giver  of  that  gift.  Now  at  last  she  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
deUcate  beckonings  from  out  the  future,  those  whispered  vad 
alluring  premises  from  behind  the  veil.  They  had  not  Ued 
to  her — those  exquisite  promises  of  her  childhood — ^but  had 
rather  tried  to  prepare  her  for  the  future  with  its  deUcious 
gladness  To  her,  the  presence  of  her  voice — that  voice  vrldth 
should  ring  through  the  world  till  the  most  indifferent  were 
compelled  to  stop  and  Usten — ^was  as  the  presence  of  an  uiibom 
child.  Fiercely  she  would  guard  the  gift  that  was  in  her,  so 
that  nothing  should  stand  between  it  and  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment. Only  yesterday  morning  she  had  been  despairing, 
faint-hearted,  beUeving  that  her  Aunt  Victorine  would  newer 
permit  her  to  go  to  Madame  P^rintot.  She  had  remained 
outwardly  quiescent ;  but  inwardly  she  had  pleaded,  stixmed, 
and  cried,  beating  impmtimately  on  the  Gates  of  Omuot, 
lest  they  should  close  and  cast  her  back  again  into  the  glorai 
of  mediocrity.  During  those  past  three  days  of  pasaionatt 
doubt  and  agony  Victoriiie  had  said  no  word  on  tile  eol^eet 
On  the  morning  after  her  discussion  with  Eug^e  she  had 
looked  ill  and  haggard  at  breakfast,  while  her  ri|^t  teaflt 
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and  brow  were  discoloured  by  a  terrible  bruise.  But,  though 
she  complained  of  headache,  she  resented  with  fierce  anger 
any  attempt  on  Eugdnie's  part  to  question  her  as  to  how  she 
had  sustained  the  injury.  She  went  about  her  usual  occupa- 
tions morosely,  with  an  expression  of  sullen  determination 
which  augured  ill  for  the  coming  interview  with  Madame 
Perintot.  Down  at  Les  Halles  the  women  jeered,  asking 
if  she  had  been  fighting ;  whereat  she  had  retorted  savagely 
"  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  sh*;  was  willing  to 
show  anyone  who  desired  it  what  her  power«  in  that  direc- 
tion might  be."  Yet,  though  she  cowed  her  tormentors  and 
turned  the  edge  of  their  laughter,  she  was  filled  with  bitter- 
ness, and  her  angc-  deepened  till  she  cc'.:ld  have  screamed 
strings  of  filthy  vituperation  at  anyone  who  spoke  to  her. 
Thus,  for  fear  of  letting  loose  her  tongue,  she  remained  speech- 
less before  Eugenie. 

Despair  seized  the  young  girl,  when,  during  the  downpour 
of  Tuesday,  Victorine  demanded,  curtly,  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  "  singing  woman  "  and,  without  another  word, 
set  off  grimly  through  the  deluge.  Now  the  reaction  "rom  her 
misery  became  almost  exaggerated  happiness,  for  the  An^aghty 
Power,  which  had  hitherto  led  her  on  blindly  step  by  step, 
had  conquered  for  her  and  attained  what  had  seoned 
impossible. 

Victorine  returned,  soaked  to  the  skin.  She  kicked  her 
heavy  boots  off,  and  turned  to  F  ig6i'ie,  who  stood  looking 
out  of  the  window  into  the  driving  rain.  Then,  with  harsh, 
guttural  accent,  she  spoke  words  which  came  to  her 
listener  as  the  most  beautiful  sound  imaginable. 

"  You  are  to  go  to  Madame  Perintot  at  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow.  See  that  you  are  punctual." 

Not  one  syllable  more  had  she  vouchsafed ;  but  Et^g^e,  a 
flame  c*  excitement  passing  through  her,  ran  ro  Iver  and, 
sobbing,  murmured  almost  inarticulate  words  of  tlianks.  She 
kissed  the  cheeks  wet  with  rain  and  tears ;  while  Victorine, 
groaning,  clasped  her  convulsively  in  her  nrms,  and 
looked  long  into  her  eyes — then,  turning  away,  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  bruised  fordiead,  and  sl^ly.  hex  great  het 
leaving  a  wet  imprint  on  the  boarded  floor,  stmnbtod  into 
her  room  and  shut  the  door. 

That  evaung  she  refused  to  eat  anything,  declaring  titti 
she  was  not  wdl ;  bat  in  the  morning  abe  aet  forUiit  MmI 
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to  Les  HaUes.  Standmg  in  the  doorway,  her  face  Ihrid.  afa* 

turned  to  Eugenie,  saying  in  not  unkindly  tones  : 

"  Now  you  have  got  yoixr  own  way  and  are  happy — see 
that  you  are  worthy  of  the  trust  I  repose  in  you.  Keep  yoor 

wits  about  you,  and  don't  let  flatterers  turn  your  head." 

And  Eug6nie.  whose  heart  beat  with  glad  anticipation,  once 
again  thanked  her,  gratefully  promising  to  give  heed  to  ha 
counsel. 

Left  alone,  she  worked  bUthely  at  the  Uttle  sordid  details 
of  housekeeping  and  cleaning.  Throughout  the  day  her 
exaltation  grew  till  passion  of  triumphant  gladness  permeated 
her  whole  being.  Now  she  knelt  on  the  rush-bottomed 
prie-dieu  in  the  sh.*dowy  church,  and,  as  culmination 
of  that  passion  of  gladness,  she  dedicated  the  fervour  ol 
h«r  upUfted  soul  and  of  her  burning  temperament  to  the 
service  of  her  talent.  Her  mind,  as  yet  barely  conscious  of 
desire,  was  purified  of  every  thought  save  the  great  ideal 
of  the  artist  to  attain,  to  excel— if  needs  be,  by  sufiering,  by 
asceticism,  by  self-chastisement,  and  self-denial — till  the  body 
should  become  solely  a  temple  sacred  to  the  wwship  of  Art. 
She  had  passed,  for  the  first  time,  into  that  strange  land  of 
detachment  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  artist  from  generation 
to  generation.  And,  upon  entry,  she  stood  dazded  by  the 
^iritual  glory  which  dwells  therein.  Filled,  too,  with  the  over 
powering  knowledge  that,  in  the  land  of  art,  neither  ties  of 
kindred,  of  duty,  or  affection,  have  any  meaning.  There 
the  artist,  in  proportion  as  he  "  finds  "  himself,  stands  alone ; 
yet  can  claim  membership  in  a  mighty  and  everlasting 
brotherhood,  every  unit  of  which,  standing  alone  also,  is  master 
of  his  craft. 

Therefore  Eug6nie,  in  the  hour  of  her  first  entry  into  that 
land,  was  unconscious  of  Victorine's  bitter  tribulation ;  and, 
for  tiie  time  bdng,  the  mem<Mry,  both  of  her  mother's  shame 
and  of  those  blue  eyes  that  had  stirred  her  so  deeply,  faded, 
leaving  only,  mingled  with  her  worship  of  the  Eternal  Creator 
an  adoration  <A  the  mystic  God  of  Art— a  new  God,  iHitei 
sical,  ever  changing,  yet  eternally  the  same,  eternally  young, 
eternally  beautiful,  part  and  parcel  surely,  as  all  things  etmud 
and  b«iatifid  mmt  be,  <rf  tilie  great,  tl»  Ahnighty  wtt* 
whose  handiwwk  is  no^iing  less  tiiaa  tiw  wlicdis  sdbme  oi 
creation. 

And  was  she  not  part  of  His  creation,  a  MmUoasty 
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luhuned  and  finely  tempered  instrument?  Almost  with 
reverence  she  raised  her  hands  and  clasped  them  round  the 
warm  column  of  her  throat,  feeling  with  delicate  nervous 
fingers  the  great  muscles  at  the  sides  and  the  central  out- 
standing cartilage  of  the  windpipe.  An  ecstasy  of  living 
filled  her,  an  adoration  of  her  own  person.  It  would  be  as 
enable  in  her  to  withstand  the  call  of  destiny  to  develope 
her  unborn  art,  as  it  would  be  for  a  woman  with  child 
wantonly  to  destroy  the  mystery  of  Ufe  within  her  womb. 
Create! — Create !— Create  !— is  the  law  of  Nature,  whether 
it  be  fruit  of  the  body  or  fruit  of  the  brain— fwr  in  so  doing 
you  shall  leave  an  inheritance  unto  eternity  I 

For  a  long  while  Eugtoie  knelt  on,  staring  up  at  the  dim 
altar  and  glowing  lights.  At  last  the  chiming  of  a  distant 
clock  roused  her.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  a  new  solemnity 
upon  her,  and  made  her  way  out  of  the  quiet  church.  Her 
eyes  were  still  wide  with  the  imagery  of  lovely  things,  her 
thought  buoyantly  floating  on  a  vague  sea  of  romance  and 
imagination.  She  stumbled,  as  she  had  done  when  a  child, 
drunk  with  the  crowded  glories  of  her  brain.  Once  more  her 
ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  distant  alluring  call — piercing, 
infinitely  sweet — that  soimded  from  behind  the  enchanted 
veil  of  the  future.  But  now  the  Gates  of  Chance  stood  open, 
and  the  cry  of  that  voice  was — clarion-like — close  at  hand. 

On  the  pavement  she  stood  for  a  moment,  in  the  stream  of 
pedestrians,  unable  to  bring  her  mind  back  to  the  realities  of 
concrete  fact.  Battered  to  and  fro,  jostled  by  the  passers-by, 
she  was  hustled  against  the  railing  of  the  diurch.  Leaning 
there,  she  waite  a  moment.  Then,  recollecting  that  iIm 
had  barely  time  to  reach  Madame  P6rintot's  house  by  five 
o'clock,  she  stepped  quickly  into  the  roadway  and  boarded  a 
passing  tram. 

The  sway  and  jolt  of  the  open  car  gave  her  a  delicious 
sensation.  It  was  very  seldom  that  she  allowed  herself 
the  luxury  of  travelling  thus.  Usually  her  exclusions,  for 
the  fetching  and  carrying  of  work,  or  for  the  making  of 
simple  purchases  for  her  and  her  aimt's  household  needs,  were 
made  on  foot.  To-day  she  chose  to  ignore  her  custom  and 
permit  hefs^  thk  fit^  outbreak  of  extravagance. 

The  seats  being  all  occupied,  she  took  up  her  position 
on  the  centre  platform,  her  hand  resting  rn  the  iron  rail 
supporting  the  caaofyol  the  roof.   The  rash  td  ak^lwumwl 
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of  dust  by  yesterday's  rain — ^was  still  fresh  and  wet-laden. 

Looking  down  between  the  floor  and  the  rattling  chain  which 
barred  the  exit,  she  could  see  the  ground  flying  away  beneath. 

On  reaching  the  Place  Fanumchdles  she  got  <^  tlw 
tram  and  threaded  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  buyers 
and  sellers  on  the  pavement  of  the  boulevard.  Here  the 
great  stores  do  an  immense  trade  at  the  stalls,  set  beneath 
canopies  along  their  frontage  ;  and,  from  morning  till  night, 
an  eager  throng,  chattering,  exclaiming,  complaining,  gossiping, 
obstincts  the  passage  of  the  legitimate  passer-by.  The  scent 
of  hot  cakes  and  brioches  on  their  wire  trays  above  tanks  of 
steaming  water ;  the  effluvia  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  of  fish 
and  meat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  waste  pans  of  ofial — 
beneath  the  stalls — into  which  the  servers  cleaned  and  trimmed 
the  fish  and  meat — all  this  mingled  with  a  warm,  not  over- 
c?ean,  odour  of  humanity  produced  a  confusion  of  smells 
thick  and  indescribably  disagreeable.  Eugenie  pushed  her 
way  through  the  throng,  thankful  to  turn  down  into  the  quiet 
of  the  narrow  rue  des  Masques.  Behind  her  she  coidd  still 
hear  the  hiun  of  voices,  and  the  pulsing  life  of  the  great 
boulevard.  In  the  archway  of  the  porU  cochhe  of  No.  5 
the  concierge,  leaning  against  the  wall,  stood  looking  down  at 
a  grey  cat,  which  with  graceful  curved  paws  gambdted 
fiercely  with  the  soft  inert  body  of  a  dead  mouse.  The  man 
looked  at  her  interrogatively,  and,  in  answer  to  his  unspoken 
question,  she  demanded : 

"  Madame  P6rintot  ?  " 

"  First  floor  on  the  right,"  he  answered,  and  returned  to  his 
contemplation  of  the  pirouetting  cat. 

Eugenie  was  forced  to  step  over  that  small,  pitiful  corpse, 
with  its  upturned  paws  and  Uttle  sharp,  exposed  teeth. 
Superstitious,  she  regretted  that  on  the  crossing  of  that 
threshold  she  had  met  with  the  symbol  of  death.  She  shivered 
as,  passing  on,  she  heard  the  miaul  of  the  cat  flinging 
itself  again  fiercely  upon  its  prey.  The  soimd  was  displeaang 
to  her  and  caused  her  to  mount  the  stairs  hastily. 

Outside  the  door  of  Madame  Perintot's  flat — she  paused. 
A  sound  of  singing  came  from  within.  A  woman's  voice 
— high  and  piercing — ^mingled  with  a  nwn's — rich  and 
triumphant.  The  two  seemed  to  strive  together,  fighting 
for  the  mastery,  as  m  some  great  sex-battle.  Alternately 
they  pleaiM,  r'^mtirg,  penetrating-  then  mingling  with 
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tempntttous  fiuy  of  .desire  or  denial,  in  which  first  one  and 

then  the  other  seemed  momentarily  to  triumph,  till,  when 
the^contest  of  love  and  hatred  becaiae  almost  unbearable, 
they  culminated  in  one  gieat  cry. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  Eugteie  could  hear  someoiM 
directing,  arguing,  in  rapid  speech. 

A  nervous  shudder  shot  through  her.  The  veins  in  her 
throat  began  to  throb.  She  felt  powerless  to  enter.  She  was 
filled  with  fear  that  her  voice  would  desert  her,  and  oppressed 
with  a  sensation  that  being  cowed  by  the  presence  of  other 
human  beings  she  might  be  unable  to  speak  and  formulate  her 
thought— still  more,  unable  to  sing.  She  trembled,  standing 
without  on  the  dimness  of  the  landing.  A  faintness  came 
over  her,  and  she  leaned  against  the  wall. 

At  th-'t  moment  footsteps  and  conversation  sounded  in  the 
vestibule.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  two  men,  talking, 
laughing,  and  gesticulating,  came  out  on  to  the  stairhead. 
One  of  them  was  about  to  close  the  door,  when  he 
perceived  Eug6nie,  her  great  eyes  sombre,  her  red  mouth 
quivering. 

"  Tiens !  "  he  ejaculated—"  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
mademoiselle,  I  did  not  see  anyone  was  there." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  Madame  P6rintot,"  she  murmured, 
looking  at  him  in  confusion. 

He,  seeing  that  she  was  very  yoimg  and  for  some  leascm 
nervous,  smiled  at  her  encouragingly. 

Doubtless,"  he  said  kindly,  "  mademoiselle  has  rung  the 
bell,  and  Euphrasie,  as  is  her  custom,  has  neglected  to  answer 
It.  She  is  affected  with  a  convenient  deafness  sometimes— 
when  we  make  a  noise  within." 

He  pressed  his  finger  on  the  beU  and  looked  inquiring  into 
the  vestibtile. 

Fontenailles  was  one  of  Madame  P6rintot's  stock  working 
tenors  m  the  ope.a  class.  Not  of  a  fiery  disposition,  but  with 
adequate  voice  and  considerable  knowledge  of  technique  hp 
was  «tremely  useful  to  her.  An  hdbUui  of  her  theatre,'  he 
elected  to  act  the  part  of  son  of  the  house  and  deputy  host 
when,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  visitors  or  new  pupUs 
amved  ^e  Madame  P6rintot  was  engaged  on  the  stage. 
She  always  declared  that  he  had  an  excellent  hand  on  a 
debutante.  Bemg  good-natured  he  was  always  wiUing  to 
assist  a  beginner  in  her  first  attempts  at  stage  love-mak 
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Now  he  addressed  £ug6nie,  shruggmg  hti  ■hmilrtifi  tsod 

smiling  with  kindly  humour. 

"  Euphrasie  does  not  appear,"  he  said.  "  Tdl  nw,  made- 
moiselle, can  I  be  of  assistance  to  you  ? — I  am  a  privileged 
person  in  this  house — ^i£  it  is  not  impertinent  on  my  part  to 
ask,  will  you.  tell  me  your  business  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  answered.   "  Madame  P6rintot 
told  me  to  come  here  at  five  o'clock  to-day.   II  I  do  not  go 
,  in  now  I  am  afraid  she  will  think  I  am  late." 

Fontenailles  looked  at  her  with  curiosity.  He  observed 
that  she  was  beautiful,  whereat  his  interest  increased. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  you  are  late,  mademoiselle," 
he  said.  "  We  are  always  behind  time  with  our  classes — 
especially  if  Madame  P6rintot  is  pleased  with  our  work.  She 
wUl  not  stop  the  playing  of  a  good  scene  at  the  bidding  of  the 
clock.  At  this  moment  Miarka  and  Paniche  are  on  the  stage. 
It  will  be  another  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  finish  that 
scene  of  CavaUeria.  But  you  had  better  go  into  the  theatre. 
I  will  take  you— wait  for  me,  Batonche,"  he  added,  taming 
to  the  other  man ;  "  I  shall  not  be  a  minute — f<^ow  me, 
mademoiselle." 

At  this  moment  the  grey  cat,  lithe  and  fiore,  came  bouiding 
up  the  stairs.  In  her  mouth  she  still  carried  the  little 
drooping  corpse  of  the  mouse.  Seeing  the  three  standing 
at  the  stair-head  she  growled  and  made  a  swift  dart  for 
the  open  doorway.  But  Fcmtoiailles  tried  to  stop  Imt  wkSt 
his  foot. 

"  Misfrable."  he  said,  as  the  grey  streak  fled  past  him ; 
then,  addressing  Eugenie,  "Twice  this  afternoon  have  we 
banished  her;  and  again — a  third  time  she  returns  to 
annoy  us.  No  one  in  the  house  seems  to  own  her,  and  we 
have  never  seen  her  before,  therefore  when  she  appeand, 
screaming,  bearing  a  half-dead  mouse  in  her  mouth,  Madam* 
P6rintot,  who  abominates  cruelty,  bid  us  turn  her  out." 

He  peered  roimd  the  room  into  the  vesttbole. 

"  SacrS !"  he  exclaimed,  "  she  has  disappeared  1  But. 
attention,  mademoiselle,  she  has  dropped  the  corpse  of  her 
victim."  And  tooking  up  at  Eugenie  he  was  struck  by  a 
singular  effect  of  horror  and  panic  in  her  eyes.  "  Ah  I  "  he 
said  with  sympathy,  "  do  not  be  concern^  mademoiselle, 
the  little  creature  is  qmte  dead  now." 

Engteie  smfiad  iiiatljr. 
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**  I  am  glad."  she  said,  a  tremor  passing  through  her. 
For  the  second  time  on  her  oaning  into  thit  home  death 

met  her  on  the  threshold. 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  she  begged  hhn,  and  so,  piloted  by  Fon- 
tenailles,  Eugenie  passed  through  the  swing  doors  and  made 
her  first  entry  into  the  workshop  of  her  art. 


CHAPTER  TII 

BLINDS  masked  the  great  windows,  and  the  electric 
footlights  were  turned  on  in  front  of  the  proscenium. 
Eugtoie  received  the  impression  of  a  vivid  semicircle  of 
faces  below  the  stage — young  men  and  young  women — their 
expression  rapt,  intent,  fixed  on  that  which  was  taking 
place  in  front  of  them.  Raised  on  the  brightly  hghted 
square  of  the  seine,  upon  the  right-hand  side  Madame 
P^rintot  was  seated.  Her  fiery  hair  glowed,  and  her  animated, 
expressive  face  was  turned  to  her  pupils  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  as,  in  clear  incisive  tones,  she  continued  to  address 
them  alternately  directing,  explaining,  scolding,  cajoling. 

Eag^nie  felt  Fontenailles  push  her  into  a  seat  at  the  back 
of  the  semicircle  of  listeners.  She  did  not  observe  his 
quiet  exit  through  the  swing  doors,  for  her  attention,  too, 
had  become  riveted  on  that  which  was  taking  place  on 
the  stage. 

In  the  centre  of  that  illumined  space  knelt  a  young 
girl  of  about  her  own  age  dressed  in  a  pale  pink  satin 
blouse,  cut  low  at  the  neck,  and  a  tightly  fitting  blue  setge 
skirt.  Beside  her,  clad  in  an  ordinary  tweed  suit,  stood  a 
young  man.  Eug6nie  noticed  that  the  pins  which  held  the 
girl's  fair  hair  in  place  were  standing  out,  and  that  the  foces 
of  both  were  streaming  with  perspiration.  The  girl  knelt 
on  one  knee,  so  that  the  tight  skirt  revealed  the  shape  of 
her  Hmbs  foithfcHy.  Her  face  was  twned  tonnuds  Madame 
FMntot — ^who  slapped  her  hands  together,  crying  : 

"  AUons  I  Let  us  recommence  1  Miarka,  you  must  pat 
more  Kfe  into  that  scene.  Try  to  realize  that  Santozsa  is  a 
desperate  woman.  Mon  Dim ! — of  what  use  is  it  to  scream 
with  that  great  thick  voice  of  yours,  when  the  body  remains 
apathetic  I   The  hands,  too,  my  child !  The  body— tiie 
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whole  body,  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  mouth— all  must  suffer  I 
How  often  have  I  told  you  that  you  must  give  voice  to 
your  desperation  not  only  with  your  song,  but  by  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  limbs  ?   See  here." 

She  got  up  and  walked  away  to  the  centre  of  the  stage- 
dominant,  explanatory,  voluble — and  motioned  the  girl 
aside. 

"  Jean,  you  will  sing  the  duet  with  me  " 

She  gave  the  sign  to  the  accompanist. 

"Now,  watch  me.  Mon  Dim  I  why  do  you  not  feel 
more  witii  your  great  beautiful  body  and  your  cow's  eyes, 
I  tell  you  that  when  people  are  desperate,  they  are  ugly, 
they  are  all  angles,  their  features  are  thickened  by  emotkms 
of  terror  and  of  horror.  What  have  they  to  do  with  beauty  I 
You  are  too  sweet — too  pretty,  in  your  Santuzza.  That 
will  not  move  your  nublic.  There  are  plenty  of  rOles  In 
which  you  may  w'  dvantage  depict  both  those  insipid 
qualities.  But  in  J  'za  they  will  ask  something  more 
of  you  I  Cease  to  be  a  oeauty  and  become  an  artist.  Now 
— ^watch  me." 

The  duet  began,  and  Madame  Pdrintot,  large  and  no 
longer  young  was  flung  down  on  her  knees,  her  hands 
clawing  at  the  tenor's  chest  and  shoulders  with  feteile 
movements,  her  voice — slightly  thin  and  metallic — ^was 
vibrant  with  a  desperation  and  poignant  appeal  almost 
unbearable  to  Engtoie,  who  sat  listening  in  the  d^xkuess 
of  the  auditorium.  Marguerite  played  Santuzza  with  all 
the  artistry  in  her,  until  the  scene  became  a  Uving  thing ; 
and  Santuzza,  waiting,  sobbing,  passionate,  battered  to  wie 
ground,  struggles  again  to  her  knees,  then  grovelling  in 
unendurable  agony,  lost  to  all  sense  of  pride,  falls  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  who  has  betrayed  and  deserted  her. 

To  Eugdnie  the  torture  of  the  woman's  soul  became  her 
own.  With  the  true  actor  instinct,  mentally  she  played 
the  r61e — suffering  as  Santuzza  suffered — ^till  the  hot  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes  and  flowed  over  her  burning  cheeks. 
When,  at  last,  with  the  great  cubninating  cry  of  the  duet, 
the  struggle  of  voices  and  human  bodies  ceased,  and  Madame 
P^rintot  rose  Imathless  to  her  feet,  Engfoie  struggled 
vainly  to  wipe  away  the  fast  flowing  tears.  Sh«  was  |^ 
that  the  d''\rkness  obscured  her  from  notice. 

**Timul"  died  Mugii^rite.  "I  am  hot.  Nm  tPm 
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chim  /  but  I  am  hot  I  Open  the  window.  Jean,  mon  peHot— 
I  stifle.  Biiarka,"  she  continued,  fanning  hei«elf  with 
Iwr  handkerchief,  "  you  win  study  that  scene  for  next  time. 

It  grows  late  and  I  have  not  time  to  hear  it  again 
now.  Now  be  o£E,  all  of  you  I"  she  added,  raising  her 
voice. 

The  semicircle  of  listeners  got  up.  Someone  turned  on 
the  lights,  and  immediately  a  buzz  of  conversation  and 
laughter  arose. 

Marguerite  descended  from  the  stage  and  stood  by  the 
swing  doors  bidding  her  pupils  good-bye.  Her  charming 
dmiples  showed  as  she  kissed  the  young  women  and  chaffed 
the  men— -talking,  advising,  scolding,  encouraging. 

Suddenly,  as  the  little  crowd  dispersed,  she  caught  sight  of 
Eugenie  standing  looking  at  her  from  the  back  row  of  seats 
in  the  auditorium.  There  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks 
and  her  red  mouth  quivered.  In  her  wide  sombre  eyes  there 
was  a  point  of  flame.  She  looked  forlorn  standing  there, 
apart  from  the  hubbub,  in  her  simple  black  skirt  and  striped 
cotton  blouse.  Yet,  despite  that  effect  of  forlomness,  she 
held  her  head  proudly,  and  Marguerite  knew  that,  amongst 
all  her  pupils,  there  was  not  one  who  could  touch  her  for 
beauty  or  for  oreeding. 

"Allez!"  she  cried,  imperatively,  to  the  crowd  of 
students.  "  I  have  still  work  to  do."  And  she  drove  them 
before  her— able,  urgent,  laughing— ckMtng  the  swing  door  on 
their  chattering  voices. 

Then,  turning,  she  came  across  the  room  to  Eugenie. 

"  Come,  my  child,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hands,  and 
drawing  her  over  to  the  sofa.  "  Let  us  sit  here  for  a  moment 
and  talk.  But.  ma  petite,  why  have  you  been  weeping  ? 
Do  you  not  want  to  sing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes,"  the  young  girl  answered. 
'  Then  why."  inquired  Madame  P^rintot.  "  do  I  find  such 
a  woeb^one  maiden  ?  " . 

Eug^ni-  put  up  her  hands  and  pushed  her  small  neat 
black  hat  back  a  Uttle  from  her  forehead. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  simply ;  "  pcrhaja  it  was  foc&A 
of  me.  But  I  have  never  before  seen  anyone  act  and  sing 
as  you  did.  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  inside  a  theatre  in 
my  Ufe.  Therefore  it  semed  zeal  to  me,  and— with  the 
moaio-4t  was  alnaoet  more  than  I  cou^  bear." 
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"  Mon  Dieu  I "  Margu6rite  exclaimed.  "  It  k  stupid  of 
me,  but,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  stage,  I  confess  it  had 

not  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  theatre.  Tell  me,"  she  asked,  smiling,  "  what  was  your 
impression  of  my  acting  ?  " 

"  Only,"  Eugenie  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  I  had 
never  thought  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  so  terribly  un- 
happy—so cruelly  treated.  I  had  a  feeUng  that  if  I  had 
been  the  woman  there  in  the  story.  I  should  have  kfikd 
myself— or  him." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Marguerite,  drawing  in  her  breath  sharply, 
"you  will  do.  You  have  the  right  instinct.  But,  let  me 
tell  you  that  it  not  every  person  that  sings  who  can 
make  their  audience  see  vividly  what  they  wish  to  portray. 
Indeed  I  have  known  cases  where  the  artist  himsdl,  though 
naturally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  fine  visuaUzation,  has 
beep  utterly  unable  to  convey  his  thought  to  others.  But  I 
speak  in  riddles  to  you  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  psychology. 
When  you  yourself  come  to  play  a  r6le,  remember  that  the 
heart  must  speak,  but  must  be  guided  by  the  brain.  For 
it  is  the  brain— the  inward  thought— wb'  '.  rrakes  the  artkt. 
Ph3^al  beauty,  perfection  of  voice,  of  musi  ianship — ^yes— 
Lat  ibove  all,  master  of  all— if  the  artist  is  to  reach  a  high 
standard  in  the  interpretation  of  his  r6le— is  the  intellect, 
the  power  of  thinking  and  Uving  the  mind  tA  the  cbaiacter 
he  portrays.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 
Eugenie  answered  slowly. 

"I  thmk  I  understand..  It  is  no  good  to  stand  in  a 

position  and  sing,  even  to  dress  yourself  as  the  character, 
unless  you  make  a  picture  in  your  mind  of  what  you  are 
sinf'ng.  Unless  you  see.  they — ^the  audioace— w31  not  see 
with  you." 

Marguerite  looked  at  her  with  curiosity. 

"  She  is  intelligent,  and  this  is  fortunate,"  she  reflected, 
"  for  m  no  profession  does  one  need  more  of  that  rare  gift 
than  in  mme,  and  in  no  profession  is  it  so  often  lamentably 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  1 — ^Ah,  my  child,"  she  added 
aloud,  laying  her  hand  <m  Ewg*nie's  shoulder,  her  coimtenance 
alight  with  en  '  .usiasm  as  she  looked  keenly  at  her  new 
pupil,  "  one  day  you  shaU  sing  that  r6le,  and,  with  your 
vmce  aiul  ymir  face,  you  shall  make  thousands  weep  as  you 
youneifwefit  Yon  shaU  tear  the  heart  out  of  ywir  public 
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tUl  they  caaaot  lit  still.  I  say  not  what  I  hcpa  but  wiiat 
I  know." 

Eugenie  rose  to  her  feet.  She  held  herself  proudly.  Hir 
beautiful  head,  set  on  its  noble  column  of  throat,  stood 
out  a^jainst  the  light  back-ground  of  the  hoUand  blinds. 

"  1/  you  knew,"  she  murmured,  "  how  glad  I  am  th&t  I 
have  found  yoo— how  hapi>y  I  am— if  I  coold  only  thank 
you  " 

"Succeed,  then,"  Maii^«rite  commanded.  "Become  a 

great  artist !   That  will  reward  me  for  my  belief  in  you." 

She  moved  across  the  room  aitd  shut  the  tall  windows 
through  which  the  life  of  Paris,  vibrating,  throbbing, 
palpitating,  had  echoed  as  accompan;  lent  to  their  speech 
like  the  long-drawn  note  of  some  gigantic  'cello.  On  the 
shutting  of  the  windows  the  sound  contrued.  but  softer 
now,  as  if  the  great  instrument  without  was  pteyed  on  mutad 
strings. 

"  Now,"  she  murmured.  Then,  turning,  "  That  is»  better— 
I  want  to  hear  you  sing— not  to  give  you  a  lesson  to-iri^t. 
I  am  tired  and  you  are  greatly  excited  ;  we  should  not  do 
good  work.  But  I  want  to  get  the  impression  of  your 
voice  here— in  surroundings  that  are  familiar  to  me.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  me— sing  as  if  you  were  alone.  Go  un 
ou  to  the  stage— through  that  door  to  the  left— I  shall  hev 
you  better  from  there.  Alia/" 

Madame  P6rintot  became  once  more  the  teacher — ^keen, 
commanding,  imperious.    In  obedience  to  her  order  Eug6nie, 
her  heart  thumping  against  her  ribs,  mounted  the  little 
stairway.    Pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  wings,  she  pulled 
off  her  hat.   Then  ste.  ping  forward,  into  the  centre  of 
the  open  space  of  the  sloping  stage,  she  looked  for  the  first 
time  into  the  "  house  "  from  the  artist's  standpoint.  Madame 
P6rintot  had  turned  off  the  lighti  in  the  auditorium.  The 
brilliance  of  the  line  of  electric  bulbs  at  her  feet  dazzled 
the  young  girl.   As  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  Sglit. 
the  upper  portion  of  her  body  seemed  to  her  abnormally 
heavy  and  bulky,  while  her  lower  limbs  were  unsteady— she 
was  not  sure  that  they  existed  even,  -ir  tbat  she  would  be 
able  to  keep  her  footing  on  that  boarded  tloor  which  appeared 
to  sway  beneath  her.    She  looked  out  into  the  auditorium, 
and  her  eyes,  piercing  the  dimness,  met  'Mily  the  senddicle 
ci  Mq^y  leata  and  Utt  vague  outfine  of  tiie  visiton'  gaUiiy 
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above.  The  blood  pulsed  in  her  heart  with  violent  beating. 
Her  throat  was  dry  and  parched,  so  that  her  voice  waaM 
Strang  when  the  tpoke,  throwing  her  qneetioii  into  th« 

cavern  of  the  dark  house. 

"  What  shall  I  sing,  madame  ?  Something  that  yon 
have  not  heard  ? "  .  ,j 

<•  No  "—came  the  answer  from  somewhere  m  the  gulf 
beneath  the  gaUery,  "  I  should  prefer  to  hear  again  the  song 
which  I  heard  the  other  day." 

Standing  at  the  back  of  the  last  row  of  velvet  seats,  Mar- 
pii^rite  watched  the  slender  figure— elongated,  effilU,  up- 
raised against  the  green  backgrtmnd  of  the  tdm.  Prom 
above,  the  festoons  of  tragic  and  comic  mttkt  stared  wma 
with  pallid,  distorted,  non-seeing  facet. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Eugenie  took  a  deep  breau 
and,  with  a  cry  that  was  rent  from  her,  commenced  the 
!on!»  sustained  note  which  opens  the  serenade.  Then  she 
gave  forth  the  air  with  full  voice,  "A  che  la  morte  ogruum/' 
When  she  reached  the  point  where  the  soprano  breaks  in 
(in  the  tenor's  wailing  she  took  the  parabola  of  each  rounded 
phrase  with  a  clear  upward  swing  and  return  of  wordless 
melodv.  mounting,  rising,  till  it  rang  full  and  clear  on  hi^ 

;  nnd  then  droR)ed— with  an  impassioned  tenderness — 
again  into  the  refrain  of  the  imprisoned  bver.  Through- 
out, the  quality  of  the  voice  was  even,  consistent,  nch  and 
full,  vibrant  with  that  magnificent,  almost  metallic  ring, 
which— as  Marguerite  told  herself— could  not  o^y  pierce 
the  strings,  but  soar  triumiAantly  from  amid  the  mif^ty 
volume  of  sound  given  forth  by  the  brass  and  wind  instru- 
ments cf  a  great  orchestra.  As  she  stood  listening,  she 
held  her  breath,  and  a  glow  of  enthuriasm  fiSed  her,  of 
mother-lme  towards  the  unborn  art  within  this  girl — the 
art  for  which  she  would  fight  that  it  might  secure  its  birth- 
right. 

And  Eugenie,  singing,  looked  into  the  distance.  With 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  fear  left  her ;  but  her  imagination 
—since  she  only  partly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words 
she  uttered— reached  oat  into  the  vague,  groping  for  a 
greater  depth  of  comprehension.  Then  from  out  that 
vagnoiess  came  to  her  the  remembrance  of  the  musician. 
With  her  sensitive  mind  she  visualised  him  as  being  tht 
only  tangiUe  illustration  of  her  song.  Manrico  and  Leoooca 
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were  as  yet  unknown  to  her— and,  therefore,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  image  of  the  man  so  intimately  associated 

with  the  music  should  assail  her  mental  vision.  Once  again 
she  was  moved  by  a  bewildering  sensation  of  liquid 
warmth  permeating  her  whole  person.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  face  of  the  musician  looked  down  on  her  from  the 
gallery.  Luminous  at  first— Uke  the  full  moon  seen  through 
fog-blurred  glass— gradually  it  became  substantial,  until 
the  light  blue  eyes  watched  her,  and  the  whole  face  showed 
dearly,  dehcately  distorted  by  a  little  mocking  smile. 
The  vision  faded,  but  immediately,  from  behind  her, 
came  a  yet  stronger  sensation  of  his  presence.  So  poignant 
was  that  sensation  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  it. 
Terror  choked  her— fear  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  in 
whid  he.  as  some  instinct  told  her,  would  play  a  part. 

The  last  great  note  broke  off,  sobbing  in  her  throat.  She 
fled  across  the  stage  and  staggered  dov/n  the  steps  into 
Marguerite's  arms. 

"  But  what  is  it  then  ?  "  asked  the  latter,  as  she  soothed 
her.  "It  was  well  sung.  Have  no  fear  1  The  voice  is 
great ! " 

But,  though  she  comforted  the  child  with  kindly  tones, 
and  praised  her  in  no  measured  terms,  in  her,  also,  arose 
fears,  brought  lorth  by  that  young  creature's  impassioned 
rendering  of  the  song  taught  her  all  unwittingly  by  Gaston 
HypoHte.  For  Marguerite  could  not  but  perceive  that  her 
interpretation  of  the  music  was  alive  with  his  peraonaUty^ 
a  harmonic  echo  of  his  very  soul.  Along  with  the  memory 
of  him— as  he  stood  in  the  little  narrow  courtyard  of  the 
Place  des  Loups— returned  a  sinister  dread  of  calamity, 
of  inevitable,  irresistible  woe.  Sitting  in  the  darkness  she' 
struggled  with  a  distress  of  mind  unformulated  yet  cogent. 
And  from  out  the  confusion  of  her  thought— hideous  with 
distortion  of  anger  and  something  more  terrible  than  anger 
as  yet  indefinable— Victorine's  countenance,  with  its  blood- 
shot eyes,  cracked  purple  lips,  and  bruised  temple,  presented 
Itself  to  ha:  vision  as  if  insisting  that  she  too  would  hold 
her  rightful  place  in  the  drama  of  the  future.  Vainly  Madame 
Perintot  strove  to  obliterate  from  lier  mind  both  Hypolite's 
mocking,  wayward  smile  and  the  terrible  brute  rage  of 
Victorine ;  but  when  Eugenie,  touched  by  the  eerieness  of 
either  her  own  emotion  or  that  of  her  listener,  fled  into  Iier 
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arms,  MarguMte's  unaccountabte  tenakm  of  mii^  was 

redoubled.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  snapped  on  the 
electric  switch — ^flooding  the  auditorium  with  light.  With 
the  rettum  of  normal  illtimination  f  \9  impresdon  which 
troubled  them  both  took  flight,  ^ag-'nie.  iooldng  around, 
perceived  that  there  was  no  pres  nee  in  the  tinsatre  save 
that  of  her  kindly  and  comfortable  ^  eaciier ;  wliilf  the  latter's 
ready  commonsense  attributed  thai  n^'/ua'  aen  cation  to  her 
own  natural  fatigue  after  hard  work,  and  to  the  inevitable 
excitement  and  nerves  of  a  young  artist.  She  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  young  girl.  Eugenie  was  calm  now.  But 
her  eyes  were  still  dilated  by  panic  and  her  breath  came 
quickly. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,  my  child,"  Marguerite  said,  leading 
her  across  to  the  sofa  against  the  wall  at  the  further  side  of 
the  room  in  the  little  square  space  that  she  laughingly  called 
her  boudoir.  "  Now  listen  to  me.  I  believe  that  yon  have 
a  great  future  before  you.  Providence  has  given  you  a 
beautiful  voice.  And,  besides  temperament  and  intelligence, 
a  more  than  conmion  measure  of  good  looks.  All  these 
things  are  yours  by  nature.  It  depends  on  yourself, 
however,  to  put  them  to  the  use  that  nature  intended.  As 
to  the  voice,  there  are  faults  of  diction,  and  yonr  knowledge 
of  light  and  shade  is  defective.  It  is  neither  necessary, 
nor  is  i*  good  art,  to  sing  full  voice  all  the  time — that,  however, 
is  easily  remedied.  You  will  have,  also,  of  course,  to  study 
a  great  deal  of  music,  and  to  learn  to  interpret  what  you  wish 
to  convey  not  merely  by  thought  and  voice  but  by  appropriate 
gesture.  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn ;  but  all  your  dif&cnlties  can  be  surmoimted 
if  you  are  diligent  and  throw  your  whole  heart  and  mind 
into  your  work.   Now  are  you  prepared  to  uo  this  ?  " 

Enc^^  clasped  her  hands  on  hor  bosom  and  kxAed  up 
at  the  speaker  with  shining  eyes. 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  she  exclaimed,  "  than  to  devote 
myself  wholly  to  tbe  devdopnent  of  my  mnsic  It  is  all 
that  I  live  for.  Umg  ago,  mn  I  was  a  baby  diOd,  I  leixst 
to  dream  of  it." 

"Dreams,"  Msdame  Hrintot  comrnented,  **woault  now 
be  put  away  with  other  childish  things.  Yoa  mnst  learn 
to  dominate  your  imagination  till  you  are  its  master.  With 
your  temperament  you  must  be  the  God  in  the  Machine— 
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till,  holding  the  power  in  check  with  a  strong  hand,  you  can 
d»  what  you  will.  Great  art  is  domination— not  a  riot  of 
hysteria.  A  great  actress  must  feel,  yes,  with  her  whole 
being.  But,  nevertheless,  she  must  keep  her  hand  on  her 
own  pulse  all  the  time,  tempering  her  actions  to  the  need  of 
the  moment.  You  must  learn  to  exercise  authority  over 
yourself,  keeping  a  reserve  of  power  within  you  for  the  great 
moments  of  a  big  scene,  otherwise  you  cannot  reach  the 
supreme  climax  of  drama.  It  is  the  same  with  your  voice — 
no  one  will  believe  in  its  greatness  if  you  use  your  utrn^t 
strength  the  whole  time.  It  is  by  that  power  of  discrimina- 
tion that  the  critics  and  the  public  judge  an  artist." 

"Ah  I  yes,  I  know,"  cried  Eugenie,  "  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  so ;  but  I  know  I  can  learn  to  do  all  this  because  Sister 
Marie-Terese  used  to  tell  me  the  same  thing.  She  used  to 
teach  me  where  to  sing  softly.  Only,  to-day,  I  could  not 
help  it — I  had  to  sing  with  all  the  strength  I  possessed,  because 
I  felt  that  I  must  convince  you  that  I  had  a  power  within 
me  which  as  3ret  I  have  not  been  able  to  express." 

"  Ah,  my  child,"  Marguerite  sighed.  "  That  is  what  we 
aU  feel,  we  who  have  temperament.  Our  hfe  is  one  continual 
struggle  with  the  importunity  of  that  inward  knowledge. 
Be  thankful  that  you  have  this  very  definite  way  of  ex- 
pressing yourself.  For  those  who  have  no  gift,  and  yet 
possess  that  inward  longing  for  expression,  who  are  touched 
sufficiently  with  the  artistic  sense  to  be  a.waxe  of  thdr  own 
deprivation,  the  way  is  hard  indeed.  They  run  the  danger 
of  foolish  and  decadent  hving— tormented  by  the  desire 
of  brain  which  can  find  no  outiet.  Even  so,  for  those  who 
have  a  definite  gift,  life  is  not  all  roses  and  you  must  not 
expect  so  to  find  it.  Many  times  you  will  feel  discouraged, 
both  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  your  profession  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which  will  be  demanded  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  exclaimed  Eug6nie.  "  I  want  no 
amusement  bat  that  of  my  art  and  the  joy  of  giving  pleasure 
to  those  who  listen." 

Marguerite  smiled. 

"There  are  some  who  will  account  your  self-sacrifioe 
selfishness.  And  there  ate  many  who  will  not  underrtuid, 
and  who  will  neither  respect  your  devotion  to  art,  nor  com- 
prehend the  purity  of  your  motives — those  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  r^<^  in  ignorance,  and  idu>  account  themselves 
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superior,  both  in  virtue  and  in  intellect,  because,  forsooth,  they 
abstain  from  doing  that  whii  h  they  could  not  possibly  do  were 
they  to  try— these,  I  say,  will  fonn  no  inconatderable  portion 
of  your  audience.   They  are  the  enemies  of  art,  for  they  hold 
a  belief  that  the  artist  is  merely  bent  on  self-glorification 
and  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  money    These  cannot  fathom 
the  truth  that  the  art  within  you,  if  you  be  true  to  it,  is  like 
a  child  crying  at  the  door  of  Ufe  to  whom  you  only,  as  parent, 
can  give  the  existence  for  which  it  pleads.   And,  whether  you 
will  or  no,  that  pleading  will  come  to  you  so  piteously,  so 
urgently,  that  you  must  take  heed  to  its  clamour.    It  rests 
with   the   artist,"   she  went  on,  a   solemnity  in  her 
tone,  "  whether  t*ae  art  be  bom  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing 
which  will  do  good  and  not  harm  in  the  world — by  which  I 
do  not  mean  tiiat  you  must  cut  out,  mutilate,  distort,  and 
trim  in  order  to  conciliate  unmature,  timid,  anaemic,  paUid 
souls  who  dread  the  truth.    In  life  there  is  good  and 
evil,  and,  so  long  as  life  is  depicted  with  realism,  with  strength 
and  sincerity,  the  balance  will  hold  full  measure  of  both. 
With  that  which  is  dirty,  suggestive,  or  morbid,  I  never 
advise  an  artist  to  deal.   But  in  drama  you  must  ha.ve 
contrast.   You  cannot  cauterize  humanity  of  any  vital  prin- 
ciple of  active  existence." 

Eugenie's  eyes  were  fixed  her  face,  the  pupils  of  them 
dilated,  unnaturally  large.  She  had  clasped  both  hands 
nmnd  her  knees.  Her  brain  reached  out  to  the  other  woman's 
thought.  All  that  she  Ustened  to  strengthened  her  purpose. 
She  felt  calmed  and  uplifted  as  by  the  discourse  of  some 
moving  preacho'. 

"  No."  she  murmured,  "  I  cannot  expect  it  all  to  be 
beautiful,  but  I  am  not  stire  that  I  wish  it  to  be  so.  After 
all,  men  say  that  the  faces  of  no  two  human  beings  are  ever 
quite  aUke.  Some  are  lovely  and  some  terrible  to  look  on. 
Why  should  the  stories  of  their  lives  not  be  beautiful  and 
terrible  also  ?  " 

Suddenly  Maigofente  Idt  inejqMreisibly  tired,  the  foae 
abruptly. 

"  Go  and  fetdi  yonr  hat,  my  chM,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
exhausted  and  I  must  rest.  But  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning  and  we  will  commence  our  labours.  Let  me  see," 
the  continued,  turning  over  the  leavea  of  her  engagement 
book  wbkh  lay  on  the  piano.  "  Yet^  I  can  give  yon  an 
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hour  at  nine  o'clock.  Till  to-morrow  then,"  she  added 
smiling,  as  Eug6nie.  having  retrieved  her  hat.  came  up  to 
bid  her  gpod-hye. 

"  Till  to-morrow,  dear  madame,"  the  young  giri  antwmd. 
putting  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

Marguerite  let  her  out  on  to  the  stairhead.  Then, 
returning  to  the  studio,  she  pulled  open  the  great  window 
agam,  and  let  in  the  freshness  of  the  starlit  night.  She 
remamfd  long  in  the  empty  theatre,  meditating  upon  the 
entry  of  this  neophyte  into  the  enchanted  regions  of  art. 

Eug6nie,  hurrying  home  with  dancing  feet,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  purple  spangled  darkness,  looked  with  happy 
eyes  at  the  brilliance  of  the  streets. 

To  her  the  roar  of  the  traffic  was  as  a  great  orchestra 
playing  the  eternal  music  of  hfe.  The  long  Une  of  lights 
which  glittered  up  the  boulevard  were  the  foothghts  of  the 
world's  great  stage.  The  inultitude  of  people  passing,  moving, 
hurrying,  were  the  vast  mass  of  an  audience,  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  playing  of  that  mighty  music.  But  to  her  alone 
did  these  things  reveal  their  meaning.  Yet.  in  this  enchanted 
world  she  was  not  quite  alone, .  3r  the  presence  of  the  musician, 
d^cate  and  insinuating,  whimsical  yet  indescribably  dear, 
followed  her  damtily  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd. 


BOOK  IV 
BINDWEED 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  nine-thirty  rapide  for  Boulogne  was  drawn  up  at 
the  departure  platform  the  Gare  du  Nord.  Gfiston 
Hypolite,  dad  in  a  well-cut  loose  travelling  coat  of  grey 
frieze  and  a  soft  felt  hat — set  deliberately  a  httle  on  one 
side — stood  below  the  step  of  his  carriage  smoking  a  choice 
Egyptian  cigarette. 

Andrea,  spare  and  melancholy,  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
wagon,  firmly  shadowing  the  porters  as  they  arranged  the 
small  baggage  in  the  place  reserved  for  his  master.  Afto: 
which,  with  much  ceremony,  he  set  out  layers  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  the  adjoining  seat,  with  the  same  careful 
neatness  and  precision  he  would  have  employed  in  adjusting 
them  to  a  nicety  on  the  polished  side  table  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  his  master's  luxurious  flat  in  the  rue  P^rugine. 

The  number  of  passengers  by  the  eariy  train  was  not 
large,  and  Gaston  anticipated  a  fairly  comfortable  journey 
— at  least  imtil  he  should  reach  Boulogne.  Beyond  that 
arrival  at  the  seaport  he  declined  to  specokte.  If  the  sea 
should  prove  unquiet — then  most  decidedly  he  would  remain 
in  safe  asile  untU  she  should  demonstrate  a  serene  and  un- 
troubled temper.  A  state  of  mind — he  argued— indispensaUe 
to  a  really  well-conducted  sea.  He  greatly  desired  that  be 
should  not  be  compelled  to  wait  on  its  convenience. 
Boulogne  was  not — as  he  ruefully  reflected — amusing  as 
compared  with  Paris  I  He  sighed  heavily.  The  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  his  journey  was  to  be  continued  or  not  annoyed 
him.  The  immediate  future  was  not  exhilaiating,  yet  it  was 
his  habit  to  indulge  in  sp>eculation  as  to  coming  events — a 
process  by  which  he  could,  with  a  little  manipulation,  a  little 
glossing  over  inconvenient  possibilities,  arrange  matters  to 
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suit  himself— rather  than  to  dwdl  on  the  lamentable  delin- 
quencies of  Providence  in  the  past.  Therefore  he  preferred 
as  subject  for  thought,  that  travelling  on  a  journey  of  possible 
discomfort  to  a  review  of  last  night's  excitement  and  the 
disturbing  influence  of  what  he  mentally  designated  the 
affaxrc  de  la  Place  des  Loups.  For  when  exaltation— a  state 
of  mind  inevitably  recurrent  in  those  of  artistic  temperament 
—has  passed  off,  irritation  is  prone  to  take  its  place. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  aftermath  of  yesterday's  adventure 
which  depressed  Hypolite  to  the  point  of  making  him  ahnost 
childishly  peevish  and  cross.  He  wished  he  had  not  decided 
to  go  by  an  early  train.  It  was  unlikely  that  there  would  have 
been  a  great  crowd  by  the  later  one,  and  breakfast  as  he 
angnly  told  himself,  at  an  hour  that  should  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  milkman,  the  sweep,  returning  cats,  or  awaking 
babies,  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  things  in  general !  The 
early  morning  was  distinctly  disheartening.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Andrea.  His  pleasure  lay  in  lugubrious  thought, 
therefore  he  must  necessarily  expand  under  the  influence 
of  discomfort,  as  another  man  of  normal  sensibilities  would 
when  filled  with  good  wine.  Besides,  Andrea  had  no  objec- 
tion to  travelling  by  sea.  No-he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
It  was  no  good,  the  prospect  was  detestable.  He  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  wagon  and  inspect'-d  his  seat.  Here  exaspera- 
tion became  acute,  for  the  place  opposite  was  also  reserved. 
«e  was  to  have  a  companion  in  distress,  who  might  add  to 
his  annoyance.  He  would  have  liked  to  change  to  another 
carnage,  but  it  was  too  late  to  find  a  responsible  person 
who  w)uld  arrange  it  for  him.  He  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection  that,  the  train  being  a  corridor  one,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  being  few.  he  could— if  the  occupant 
of  the  opposite  comer  proved  tiresome  or  loquacioufr-remove 
himself  to  more  congenial  quarters.  He  went  out  again 
on  to  the  steps,  and  stood  gazing  distressfully  down  the  Vista 
of  grey  asphalt.  Advancing  towards  him— heavily  veiled 
and  dressed  in  a  smart  blue  coat  and  skirt-the  figure  of  a 
lady  detached  itself  from  the  general  medley  and  confusion. 
Gaston  noted,  with  approval,  her  small  black  hat,  fitting 
ti^tly  to  her  head,  her  patent  leather  boots  with  neat  grey 
ntide  tops  and  the  perfectly  plain  yet  smartly  tailored  seree. 
She  earned  a  gold  chain  purse  I  >er  hand,  and  moved  with 
a  iong-limbed  hthe  grace  that  encuanted  him. 
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His  ill-humour  began  to  vanish ;  he  wished  greatly  that 
the  lady  might  enter  the  carriage  in  which  he  stood.  Cloier 

inspection  might  prove  profitable  !  He  began  to  suspect 
the  turning  of  one  of  those  delicious  bypaths  which  were  so 
attractive  to  his  whimsical  nature.  Instantly  his  imagina- 
tion was  on  the  alert.  He  threw  away  his  half  smoked 
cigarette,  and  watched  the  lady  with  interest.  She  was 
undoubtedly  coming  on !  No — she  was  stopping.  Oh  1 
distress !  Had  she  merely  come  to  see  someone  ofl  ?  She 
wore  no  overcoat.  It  would  be  an  imprudence  to  cross  the 
sea  without  one  !  He  would — Ah  !  she  was  in  conversation 
with  another  neatly  clad  female  figure,  who  carried— oh 
rapture  ! — two  travelling  coats  hung  over  her  arm — obviously 
the  lady's  trusted  maid.  M.  Hypolite  craned  his  neck,  almost 
losing  his  balance.  What  were  they  waiting  for  ?  Ah ! — 
they  were  coming  towards  him,  and  a  porter — Sacre  !  it  was 
the  miserable  porter  who  had  detained  them — carrying  a 
neat  dressing-case  and  bag,  now  joined  them.  They  were 
certainly  going  to  enter  the  wagon  in  which  his  place  was 
situated.  They  had  divined  that  it  constituted  the  only 
habitable  portion  of  the  train  ! 

H>polite  retreated  gracefully  and  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  comer.  He  felt  exceedingly  glad  he  had 
taken  the  early  train.  He  wondered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  change  his  carriage  later  on.  in  pursuit  of  that 
graceful  blue-clad  figure.  Tonnerre !  the  porter,  bearing 
the  dressing-case,  had  entered  his  carriage.  He  was  putting 
it  down  beside  the  seat  reserved  in  the  opposite  comer  I 
Who  could  abuse  Providence  whose  intention  was  so 
obviously  friendly,  and  who  had  arianged  this  journey  with 
such  delicate  consideration  I  How  del^fatful  it  was  to  find 
he  would  not  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage  !  Decidedly 
this  early  train  was  the  only  one  to  go  by — since  the  lady 
was  to  be  his  travelling  companion  I 

He  assumed"  an  air  of  exaggerated  sang-froid,  and  hastily 
opened  a  paper,  inunersing  himself  in— apparently— the 
news,  as  seen  bottom  upwards.  From  behind  the  paper 
he  roparded  the  lady.  She  stood  in  the  corrv^  gnm^ 
directions  to  her  maid  ;  then,  dismissing  the  woman,  she 
entered  and  seated  herself  opposite  to  him.  He  had  the 
impression  of  a  \o\c\y  figure,  and  a  graceful  head  envekmed 
in  a  veil  vexatioibx^y  tiikk. 
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Mon  Dieuf—he  exploded  mentany-Hnrfaat  idiot  had 

invented  veils?  Later,  doubtless,  he  comforted  himself, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  offending  object,  since 
it  would  be  impossible  either  to  eat  or  to  read  through  that 
monstrously  concealing  material— of  an  opacity  almost  crimi- 
nal. It  could  only  be  designed  to  conceal  excessive  ugliness  or 
protect  unusual  beauty— undoubtedly  the  latter,  if  the  re- 
nriamder  of  the  lady's  person  might  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  truth.  Assuredly,  later,  hunger  or  boredom  must 
dnve  her  to  reveal  what  now  w.is  so  effectively  concealed. 
No  one  but  a  nun  should  take  the  veil  1  And  this  lady 
very  certainly,  did  not  give  one  the  impression  that  she  hailed 
from  the  convent  I 

He  meditated  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  journey  in  the 
way  of  opportunity.  Would  it  be  possible,  without  risk  of 
mipertmence,  to  draw  the  lady  into  conversation?  He 
decided  that,  at  least,  it  would  be  permissible  to  try. 

At  this  point,  with  a  banging  of  doors  and  shouts  of 
departure,  the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the  station. 
Maledtcttonl  a  third  traveller  was  making  his  way  breath- 
mg  heavily,  into  the  carriage  !  Nom  d'un  chien  !  he  was 
•  about  to  invade  the  sacred  precmcts  of  their  private  apart- 
ment I  Fat,  coarse,  heavy-looking,  he  was  forcing  his 
mfunatmg  carcass  into  the  entrance  of  this  oichanting 
hidden  byeway!  In  his  vexation  Hypolite  sat  up,  an 
expression  of  positive  execration  in  his  eyes.  But  alas  I— 
the  monster  had  entered,  and  had  seated  himself'  with  a 
vulgar  expiration  of  breath,  in  the  comer  next  the  corridor 
with  his  back  to  the  engine.  He  had  begun  to  arrange 
ud  small  ba^fage  on  the  seat  opposite. 

HypcUte,  in  his  vexation  and  fury,  gazed  at  the  lady 
opposite.  He  fancied  he  could  detect,  through  the  meshes 
of  that  offending  veU.  a  gleam  of  sympathy  and  amusement. 
He  felt  calmer.  After  all,  might  not  this  intolerable  intrusion 
be  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  ?  His  anger  began  to 
subside.  And  he  returned  to  contemplation  of  his  paper, 
this  time  with  real  intent  to  study  the  news.  But  he  dis- 
covered that  It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  his  intention  ! 
In«wdly  he  writhed.  Had  the  lady  been  smihng  at  his 
fntile  pretence  ?  Had  she  observed  that  ridiculooily  iimtcd 
■Met  of  news?  Impossible !— the  veil  was  too  thick. 
Admmbie  mvention  1  The  talented  creator  of  veils  ougbt 
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certainly  to  receive  some  form  of  world  wide  congratulation  1 
Neverthelen.  he  most  not  betray  himself  by  turning  the 
pap'^r  about,  even  the  Mmdiy  vdl  wonki  not  obtcore  that 

obv  ous  movement. 

Hypolite  folded  his  paper  neatly,  and  gazed  out,  with 
apparent  absorption,  at  the  flying  landscape.  But  the 
tossing  branches  of  the  trees,  as  they  lifted  and  swayed  in 
the  fresh  spring  wind,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  reminding 
him  that  the  sea  would,  in  all  piobability,  prove  unquiet. 
His  spirits  fell  again.  Even  supposing  he  should  succeed  in 
making  acquaintance  with  the  unknown  mysteriously- 
veiled  lady,  they  would  be  separated  by  the  unmannerliness 
of  that  barbarous  ocean  ;  and.  even  did  he  elect  to  risk 
crossing  in  her  company,  he  knew,  from  experience,  he 
would  be  in  no  mood  to  foUow  it  up,  either  by  the  way  or 
on  the  other  side  !    He  groaned  despairingly. 

With  that  descent  of  his  spirits  in  the  direction  of  hit 
extremely  well-cut  boots,  HypoUte  sighed.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a  great  home-sickness.  As  the  train,  leaving  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  uttered  a  long  shrill  scream,  he  gazed 
dolorously  at  the  last  taU  houses  shpping  away  in  the 
glittering  sunshine.  • 

Parisian  bom  and  bred,  though  on  one  side— his  mother's 
— Itahan,  Paris  meant  to  him  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 
Later  it  was  the  setting  of  the  scene  for  the  romance  of  his 
student  days  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  had  cubninated  in 
his  triumphant  career  at  tl  Op^ra  Comique.  Beneath 
his  veneer  of  cynicism  and  lightmiiidediiess,  Hypolite 
possessed  a  strong  fund  of  sentiment,  together  with  a 
Si  ismodic  power  of  feeling— if  not  profoundly  at  least  for 
the  moment  violently  and  hysterically.  He  dreaded  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  "  those  occasions  on  which  I  am  be- 
trayed by  my  temperament,"  though  he  had  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  his  own  aensibihty  (  His  brain,  always  alert,  turning 
quickly  from  one  subject  to  another,  kept  his  thou^S 
constantly  employed,  but  was  apt— when  he  was  not  at 
work  on  some  particalar  new  rMs  which  needed  concentration 
of  study— to  wheel  ingeniouslv  in  the  V9gm,  Mte  ft  tsti^ 
screw,  to  the  detriment  of  his  energy. 

For  HypoUte,  thoi^h  on  the  stage  a  most  charming,  ardent, 
and  distinguished-Iooking  lover,  was,  in  reality,  just  a  littl» 
disappointing  to  his  friends  what  tt  cnm  to  ft  fositiaB  «f 
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his  talents  in  that  relation  as  regards  "  real  Ufe."  Tkoagh 

he  was  pleased  to  consider  himself  a  thorough-paced  man  of 
the  world,  and  bold  lover  of  women,  this  was  not  the 
character  in  which  he  appeared  to  most  of  his  intimates. 
These  were  shrewd  entmgh  to  see  that — dilettante — ^his  posing 
hid  a  certain  weakness,  even  a  certain  effeminacy. 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  great  moments  of  drama— though, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  critics  he  was  an  admirable  actor— he 
failed  to  do  more  than  give  the  effect  of  a  counterpart  of 
great  emotion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rich  beauty  of  his 
voice  this  hint  of  effeminacy  in  his  character  would  have 
been  detected  :  but,  wl;ere  he  failed  in  tjosturc  and  facial 
expression,  he  "  made  good  "  with  his  admirable  vocal  instru- 
ment. Most  of  his  emotion  was  a  purely  personal  matter, 
an  almost  voluptuous  enjoyment  of,  and  admiration  for, 
his  own  skill,  rather  than  any  psychological  "  getting 
inade  "  the  character  he  wished  to  portray.  He  made  his 
successes  mostly  in  roles  where  subtlety  and  delicacy  are 
needed ;  for,  in  these,  his  mnate  breeding  and  quick  brain 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  t  in  the  cruder  tragedies  he 
was  not  at  his  best.  His  u..o  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  it  is 
true,  saved  him  from  the  pitfall  of  exaggerated  staginess, 
which  is  often  the  refu^  of  the  tenor  who  wishes  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  thing  he  does  not  feel;  but  he  could 
not  give  that  indication  of  the  primitive  which  is  the  key- 
note of  great  art  when  it  come^  j  depicting  the  bare  human 
soul.  Hypolite  lacked  the  n^v.essary  posability  of  brutal 
force.  N;  ■•ertheless,  his  charming  appearance  and  the 
imdoubted  beauty  of  his  voice,  carried  him  triumphantly 
Into  the  fnmt  rank  of  singers. 

He  was  uneasily  conscious,  however,  that— though  his 
performances  were  above  the  common  ruck,  and  not  with- 
out distinction  and  points  of  individuality— there  was  a 
depth  in  his  own  nature  whidi  he  had  not  fathomed,  and 
which  only  needed  awakening  to  make  him  a  supreme  master 
of  his  craft.  He  did  not  suspect  that,  the  fact  a  man  has 
wit  enough  to  recognize  a  vacuum  in  his  nature,  is  not 
a  guarantee  that  he  will  have  wit  enough  to  fill  it. 

With  his  passion  for  art,  from  the  moment  he  reahzed  his 
own  fundamental  deficiency   he  sought  high  and  low  to 
find  the  touchstone  which  should  open  that  hidden  door 
n  lus  nature.  Vaguely  he  believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
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Yet  his  habit  of  withdrawing  from  a  seaiation. 

directly  he  felt  it  beginning  to  touch  that  vital  and  hiddta 
depth,  defeated  its  own  ends.  Always  he  was  possessed 
with  nervous  jealousy  lest  some  outside  influence  should 
nsorp  that  hidden  chamber  in  his  nature  and,  entering,  take 
possession  to  the  exclusion  of  his  art. 

Yesterday,  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Place  des 
Loups,  holding  the  hand  of  that  nntmiaUy  beantifal  mm! 
attractive  child,  he  had  felt  the  stirrinp  of  that  mysterious 
hidden  power  within  him.  Now,  once  again  he  pondered, 
drawn— Htlesinte  his  resohition  to  dismin  the  tnbject— by 
that  astonishing  wave  of  passion  which  had  attacked  him 
in  her  presence.  Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  or  HeU  should 
he  have  been  so  moved  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  had,  at 
that  moment,  stood  within  touch  of  the  locked  entrance  of 
that  mysterious  inner  chamber  of  his  nature  ?  He  remem- 
bered his  desperate  longing  for  her  as  he  loitered  on  the  bal- 
cony in  the  starlight — a  longing  which  he  was  bound  to  confess 
had  penetrated  him  mentally,  as  if  the  brain  rather  than 
the  body  were  the  seat  of  his  emotion.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  attitude  to  women  ?  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  analyse  the  sensation  the  young  girl  had  aroused 
in  him.  Was  it  possible  that  there  existed  women,  the  love 
of  wh(Hn,  the  passion  for  \«hom,  could  have  a  part  in  the 
finer,  the  intellectual  side  of  Ufe  ?  Could  the  love  for  such 
a  woman  be  the  key  for  which  he  was  searching  ?  He 
scoffed  at  the  idea— and  yet— Af olMtciNm /— «iiy  ImmI  he 
been  obliged  to  leave  Paris  on  the  eve  of  what  he  now  sus- 
pected to  be  a  self-revelation  of  astonishing  interest  ?  Firmly 
he  resolved  that,  on  hb  retnm,  he  would  porsae  that  pro- 
mising byeway  with  no  lagging  footsteps.  The  form  of 
Marguerite  P^rintot  must  be  eliminated — brushed  aside  from 
its  entrance  

Hypolite  had,  in  the  interest  of  his  newly-found  "  idea," 
forgotten  the  presence  of  the  lady  opposite.  It  was  not 
until  the  train  began  to  sway,  bumping  over  the  points  as 
it  passed  through  Creil,  that  remembnnce  of  her  was  rB> 
called  by  the  soft  clink  of  her  cham  pone  as  it  sloped  fmm 
her  knees  on  to  the  tioor. 

HypoUte's  meandering  career  of  speculation  was  shar;^ 
arrested.  Again  he  became  ahve  to  the  fact  that,  though 
the  pursuit  of  Eugdnic  was  for  the  time  being  »»"p*yfti|[4t. 
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yet  in  front  of  him  lay  a  very  pleasant,  equally  mysteriotu, 
pathway,  exploration  of  which  promised  profitably  to  dis- 
tract him  in  this  enforced  hour  d  idleness.  Hen,  in  the 
dropping  of  her  little  bag,  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
afforded  him  for  conversation.  Stooping,  he  obtained 
poMCMkm  of  the  lady's  pmpaty.  Fate  had  been  kind. 
Once  more  she  had  arranged  matters  with  delicacy  and 
consideration  by  electing  tu  break  the  ice  for  him  I  It  was 
but  common  dviUty  to  restore  the  pretty  toy  to  its  owner  t 
And  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  accompany 
that  restoration  with  a  glance  of  self-depreciation  for  his 
temerity,  and  a  few  graceful  words  of  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  do  her  a  service.  Hypolite  was  filUd  with  a  glow 
of  appreciation  for  tlie  intelligence  of  Fate  in  affording  him 
an  opporttmity  for  self-introducticm  free  from  any  shadow 
of  offence. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  madame,  but  you  have  dropped 
your  bag." 

"  All  my  thanks,  mcmsieur,"  answered  a  dear,  wdl-bred 

voice. 

"  For  nothing,  madame  I  I  trust  it  is  not  hurt  ?  "  He 
dangled  the  Uttle  limp  bag  in  the  air,  inq)ect^  it  critkaUy 
with  an  expression  of  concerned  anxiety. 

"  Oh  I  no,  I  thank  you  "—a  graceful  hand  was  extended 
to  recdve  it,  but,  somehow,  in  the  passing,  the  bag  dij^)ed  and 
fell  between  them.  They  bent  simultaneously  to  retrieve 
it,  but  the  lady's  floating  veil  swept  HypoUte's  cheek, 
causing  them  tx>th  to  retire  in  embarrassment.  Civing 
again  desperately,  the  gallant  young  man,  in  his  anxiety  to 
acquire  the  fugitive,  groping  beneath  the  lady's  petticoats, 
gripped  the  boot  on  her  neat  little  foot.  Again  he  retreated, 
this  time  blushing  violently.  What  would  the  lady  think  ? 
Would  she  beUeve,  as  was  positively  the  case,  that  his  raid 
npcm  her  person  was  accidental  ?  With  real  annoyance,  and 
a  touch  of  hauteur,  he  made  i^kigy:  "Ten  thoosaiMl 
pardons,  madame  I  " 

"  But  no,  monsieur,  it  is  I  who  .  .iould  apologize  for  giving 
you  so  much  trouble,"  she  replied,  igm^ag  the  inddeat 
with  admirable  breeding.  Yet  there  was  a  slight  tremor 
in  her  voice  as  if  she  repressed  a  laugh.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  that  I  should  get  up."  She  went  on,  "  I  tba^  it 
wmt  Im  rolled  umkr  tlie  Mat" 
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Gaston  was  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  groping  in  the 
obKunty.   "  I  have  it."  he  cried  triamphantly,  as.  kwkiB§ 

up,  and  still  at  the  lady's  fet  t.  hv  handed  the  refractory 
httle  bag  to  its  owner,  who  tiianked  huu  as  they  settled  kNtck 
in  their  comers  agam. 

"  They  fall  so  nsily.  those  little  bags."  she  murmured, 
slipping  the  chain  over  her  wrist,  on  which  he  noticed  she 
wore  a  diamond  and  ruby  studded  wrist-watch  of  unusual 
beauty. 

Ah,  yes,"   he  exclaimed  eagerly.   "  they  are  moat 

im  onvenient." 

"  Truly  ?  "  murmured  the  lady— and  again  her  voice 
shook  with  a  spasm  of  dainty  laughter — "  it  is  your  baJMt 
then,  monsieur,  to  carry  a  cham  purse  ?  " 

Gaston  looked  at  her  mischievotuly. 

"  Nut  now,  niadame,  I  find      m  so  treacherous  !  " 

The  lady  did  not  reply,  so  tliat,  desperately  hangi  ::  on 
to  the  slender  thread  of  conversation,  he  umtoi  ^-ii^i 
almost  abrupt  insistence : 

"  You  are  travelling  to  England,  niadame." 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  yes,"  she  repUed,  shrugging  her  tboulden, 
"  and  it  is  not  a  journey  I  am  fond  of  I  I  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  a  Channel  crossing — even  on  a  fine  day — as  a 
sure.  At  the  l)est  of  times  I  am  an  atrocious  saikv.  Bot, 
whatever  the  weather,  I  must  cross  to-day  or  to-nuxiow 
— I  have  business  in  London  which  cannot  be  put  off." 

HypoUte  reflected  that,  since  the  lady  was  a  bad  saik>r, 
she  certainly  would  not  wish  lot  \m  escort  <m  the  boftt, 
therefore  it  would  be  quite  imnecessary  to  betray  his  own 
weakness  in  that  du-ection.  He  contented  himself  vdth 
graceful  exixession  of  his  sorrow  that  she  shoukl  ever  ba 
called  upon  to  suffer  inconvenience  At  this  particular 
juncture  Hypohte  suddenly  became  aware  that  the  execrable 
mtruder  whom  he  had  so  vigorously  cursed  at  an  earher 
stage  of  the  journey  had  discreetly  disappeared.  Where- 
upon he  again  congratulated  Providence  for  an  admirable 
piece  of  stage  management.  Ux  had  not  that  minar  ditnctar 
in  the  Uttle  pUy  served  to  give  them  both  a MMe of  ne«^; 
and,  uuw  that  the  introduction  had  been  ao  BiicceMfimy 
achieved,  the  minor  character  had  made  a  timdy  exit  m 
was  about  to  assume  conversational  attack  on  the  fair 
citadel,  whea  the  hasty  entzy  oE  anethar  mam  rhiractir 
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nuuie  him  look  up  fimonsly.  But  his  alarm  subsided  when 
he  found  that  it  was  only  the  conductor,  who,  smUing  and 
bowing,  stood  in  the  doorway  inquiring  solicitously — "  Will 
monsieur  and  madame  take  luncheon  ? — First  luncheon  at 
twelve — second  at  twelve- thirty." 

The  lady  was  about  to  reply  when  Hypolite,  with  a  bold 
stroke,  stormed  the  citadel  and  secured  for  himself  undoubted 
possession  of  the  coveted  domain. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said.  "  Luncheon  for  two  at  the  second 
dijeuner— and  see  that  you  keep  us  a  table  to  ourselves." 

The  conductor  disappeared  before  the  lady  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  offer  any  protest.  Now,  however,  she  looked 
at  him,  and  again  he  thought  he  detected  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment filtering  through  the  veil. 

"  But,  monsieur,"  she  protested,  pronouncing  her  wwds 
with  precision.   "  I  never  said  I  would  lunch  with  you  !  " 

Hypolite  replied  with  elaborate  suavity.    "  Madame,  I 
am  aware  of  your  omission,  but  I  could  not  take  you  to  task 
before  a  third  person,  so  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  for  granted, 
knowing  that  you  would  retrieve  your  lapse  of  memory 
later."  ^ 
"  Mon  Dieu!"  replied  the  lady,  laughing.   "Yoa  m 
very  impertinent,  sir." 
Hypoiite  leaned  forward  persuasivdly. 
"  Not  really,  only— I  ask  you,  dear  madame,  is  it  not 
absurd  that  two  persons,  sitting  opposite  one  another  in 
the  train — for  whom  an  accident — a  blessed  accident — has 
contrived  an  introduction — should  be  compelled  to  sit  at 
different  tables  when  chaperoned  by  an  execrable  luncheon. 
For  have  you  ever  known  a  luncheon  on  board  a  train  be 
otherwise  than    execrable  ?    And    is  evilly  tasting  food 
a  thing  to  excite  one  to  frenzy  of  excess — therefore  is  it  not 
a  perfect  chaperone — ^warranted  to  subdue  any  exhilaration 
we  might  otherwise  exhibit.   I  say  we.  madiame.  because 
I  feel  that  I  have  to  answer  for  ,our  part  of  the  bargain 
also !  "   He  smiled  coaxingly.    "  Then,  too,  my  sense  of 
hiunoor  was  up  in  arms.   I,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the 
position,  and  havinc  an  intense  abhorrence  of  appearing 
ridiculous,  or  of  letting  others,  in  whom  I  take  an  interest, 
appear  likewise  in  an  ignominious  pontkm— was  forced  by 
every  instinct  of  breeding  and  good  nature  to  remedy  tiM 
coming  ill  and,  if  possible,  to  avert  it." 
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The  lady's  eyes  twinkled  beneath  her  vefl,  flbe  loohed  dcnm 

at  her  chain  purse,  snapping  the  clasp  and  undoing  it  iHdb 
he  spoke.   When  he  had  finished       looked  up. 

"  You  argue  well,  sir,"  she  said.  "  If  your  convenation 
continues  to  be  as  amusing  as  it  promises  I  shall  have  BO 
objection  to  your  remedy — drastic  though  It  is." 

Thus  encouraged,  Hypolite,  still  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  lady's  appearance,  continued 
to  converse  with  her  until  the  call  for  twelve-thirty  luncheon 
found  them  established  in  pleasant  acquaintanceship.  Despite 
delicate  probings  on  either  part,  neither  had  u  yet  tooceeded 
in  discovering  the  name  or  occupation  of  the  other,  though 
both  had  resorted  to  every  means  possible  of  encouraging 
revelations  which  were  determinate  withheld.  Therefore 
it  was  with  alacrity  that  he  sprang  np  when  the  conductor 
called : 

"  Twelve-thirty  limcheon.  Shall  I  lock  the  door,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  Hypolite  answered. 

"  One  moment,"  the  lady  put  in ;  "  I  should  like  to  take 
my  small  dressing-case  with  me." 

She  possessed  herself  of  a  little  neat  hand  case,  engraved — 
as  he  was  able  to  observe — ^with  a  coronet  and  the  initials 
W.  P.  Hypolite  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  in  Heaven's  name  oookl  tint  initial  stand  lor.  He 
could  not  connect  it  with  any  feminine  cognomen  that  kt 
could  remember. 

The  lady  had  stepped  with  a  frank,  viringing  freedon 
of  movement  down  the  corridor  ;  now  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  one  of  the  carriages.  Gaston,  looking  through  the  window, 
observed  that  her  maid,  caught  apparently  in  lively  am- 
versation  with  Andrea,  was  trying  to  look  unconscious  of 
the  fact.  He  observed,  too,  that  Andrea,  though  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  gay  damsel,  had  retained  his  expressi<m 
of  abysmal  melanchc^. 

"  So,"  Hypolite  murmured  to  himself,  "  like  master, 
like  man.    Andrea  also  has  profited  by  the  occasion  !  " 

Nevertheless  he  affected  an  indignaticm  he  did  not  feel — 
and  to  which  Andrea  was  wisely  obtuse.  Calling  aside 
the  delinquent,  he  left  the  lady  to  give  directions  to  her  maid 
regarding  the  dressing-caae.  But  die,  perceiving  tluit  the 
dignified  personage,  whom  she  had  lately  found  in  company 
with  the  said  maid,  was  now  in  cUm*  coavorsation  wi^  h«r 
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own  cavalier,  decided  that  she  would  keep  the  case  with  her, 
instead  of  carrjong  out  her  first  intention,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  gay  damsel  and  dignified  personage. 
Memories  of  stories  of  great  jewel  thieves  haunted  her— and, 
as  she  reflected,  that  innocent  little  dressing-case  contained 
her  famous  pearls. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  as  she  came  out  on  to  the  corridor 
again,  "  I  think  I  will  keep  it  with  me." 

Gaston  had  perceived  her  embarrassment,  and  was  greatly 
amused  thereby.  Mischievously  he  resolved  to  mystify  her 
still  farther.  He  permitted  a  shade  of  disappointment  to 
cross  his  face,  while  he  demanded  eagerly  : 

"  But  at  least  you  will  let  me  carry  it  for  you  ?  " 
"  It  is  not  heavy,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  hastily  setting 
forth  once  more  along  the  rocking  corridor. 

Gaston  followed,  ricochetting  from  wall  to  window,  and 
window  to  wall,  uttering  the  while  suppressed  Parbleus 
and  Sapristis  when  he  floundered  more  than  usual  in  his 
piirsuit.  The  lady  moved  so  swiftly  that  she  escaped  the 
appearance  of  the  minor  character— in  the  shape  of  the 
late  occupant  of  the  farther  comer  of  the  carriage — ^who, 
erupting  suddenly  from  a  doorway  immediately  in  front 
of  Gaston,  intercepted  his  hurried  progress. 

Thus  the  cavalier  was  separated  from  the  graceful,  flying 
blue-clad  figure  by  a  vast,  slow-moving,  elephantine  bulk, 
whkh  breathed  heavily,  and  bounded  from  side  to  skie.  ob- 
scuring his  view. 

"  Nom  d'un  chien !  that  this  india-rubber  ball  would 
fly  out  of  the  window,  that  this  inflated  gas-bag  would 
depart  from  my  path  !  "  groaned  Gaston,  as  he  dodged  from 
ade  to  side  in  his  efforts  to  see  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
cannonading  elephant. 

When  at  last,  red  with  fury,  he  reached  the  dining  saloon, 
he  found  that  the  lady,  tranquilly  seated  with  her  dressing- 
case  by  her  side,  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  off  her  Icmg  gloves. 
With  a  sigh  of  rehef  he  slipped  into  the  place  opposite. 

"  At  last !  "  he  said.  "  If  I  had  not  arrived  soon  I  shouW 
have  been  forced  to  conmiit  murder  to  attain  your  uAit. 
A  personage  of  vast  proportions  inserted  his  monstrous  car- 
cass between  us,  and  I  was  forced  to  witness  his  indescribably 
idiotic  gyrations,  since,  active  though  I  am,  he  gave  me  no 
opportunity  of  leaping  over  him."  f 
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"  Ah,"  the  lady  answered,  with  a  little  spasm  of  naughty 
laughter.  "  I  regret  exceedingly  that  you  should  have  been 
outraged  by  the  person  of  whom  you  speak,  but  I  regret 
still  more  that  he  neither  afforded  you  the  opportunity  of 
playing  the  rdle  of  antelope,  or  myself  of  witnessing  what 
would  most  assuredly  have  been  a  unique  and  interesting 
performance." 

She  laid  aside  her  gloves  and  opened  the  front  of  hor  trim 
coat,  disclosing  a  neat  frilled  shirt.  Then,  with  both  pretty 
hands  raised,  she  began  to  untwist  that  tiresome  veil.  Deftly 
she  loosened  it  and  threw  it  back  from  her  face  so  that  it 
hung  in  thin,  semi-transparent  folds  as  background  to  her 
head.  Gaston  looked  at  her  enchanted.  She  was  infinitely 
prettier  than  she  had  promised  to  be — more  than  that,  she 
was  distinctly  younger.  Her  gold-coloured  hair  was  bright 
with  a  natural  gloss,  her  blue  eyes  were  rimmed  with  an 
adequate  fringe  of  fine  eyelash,  her  dainty,  rather  high-bridgeu 
nose  and  fresh  mouth  were  attractive,  if  not  classical  in 
outline.  Her  complexion  was  fine,  and  innocent  of  make- 
up. Looking  at  her,  H)^hte  was  struck  with  a  certainty 
that  he  had  seen  her  face  before.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
curves  of  her  mouth,  and  the  way  her  hair  was  drawn  back 
from  her  ears  ;  he  knew  the  shape  of  those  ears,  finely  formed, 
lying  flat  against  the  head,  but  not  small.  Even  the  pattern 
of  the  diamond  earrings  that  twinkled  in  the  long  lobes  was  not 
new  to  him.  He  racked  his  brains  to  remember  where  he 
had  seen  her.  Who  was  she  ?  And  why,  if  he  knew  her, 
did  she  not  recognize  him  ? 

The  lady  looked  up,  and,  observing  his  intent  gase,  lauc^ied 
iTiusicaUy. 

"  You  seem  to  be  studying  my  featura  very  dosefy," 
she  hinted.  Then,  as  he  still  continued  to  watch  her  ia 
silence,  she  went  on  a  little  ironically: 

"  May  I  adc  you  whether  you  find  the  result  satislactory  ?  " 

"  Infinitely  so,  in  oiw  req>ect,  madame,  bat  ia  another 
quite  the  opposite." 

"  Indeed  I  might  I  inquire  what  you  mean  by  that  left- 
handed  compUment  ?  "  The  huty's  eyebiows  were  mked, 
and  her  tone  was  satirical. 

Gaston  helped  himself  to  a  piece  of  bread,  cnmibling  it  in 
his  fingers. 

"  I  find  >^  lefttoiet  altogether  charmim,"  ht  mwitd ; 
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"  but  I  am  puzzled.   I  believe  I  have  seen  you  before,  and« 
for  the  life  of  me — ^forgive  the  seeming  impertinence — 
CSttinot  remember  where  and  how." 

Again  the  lady  laughed,  throwing  back  her  head. 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  she  asserted  dryly,  "  very  possible 
indeed,  that  you  have  seen  me  before.  I  am  seen  by  many 
people  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"  Would  it  be  further  impertinence  to  ask  you  where  and 
how  ?  "  he  inquired,  looking  at  her  closely  with  his  li^t 
blue  eyes. 

"  It  would  be  an  impertinence,"  she  replied,  looking  steadily 
back  into  them.  "  But  I  have  already  found  it  useless  to 
expect  anything  else  from  you." 

"  Nevertheless— you  will  gratify  my  curiosity  ?  "  he  sug- 
gested urgently,  beginning  to  lose  his  head  beneath  the 
spell  of  her  quick  wits  and  frank  self-possession. 

The  lady  began  to  drink  her  soup,  she  regarded  him  quizzi- 
cally over  the  top  of  her  spoon.  Hypolite  leant  forward  and 
looked  at  her  pleadingly. 

"I  suppose  I  muot."  she  said  with  resignation,  "if 
I  am  to  enjoy  my  luncheon  in  peace  ;  and,  like  most  people 
of  my  profession,  I  have  always  an  excellent  appetite.  Well, 
then,  possibly  you  have  seen  me  on  the  operatic  stage,  or 
you  have  seen  my  picture  in  some  illustrated  paper." 

'Norn  de  Dieu,"  he  exclaimed,  remembrance  coming  to 
him.  "  Imbecile  that  I  am,  you  are  Wanda  Panowska ! 
It  was  but  last  week  I  saw  your  picture  in  Excelsior,  as  coming 
fresh  from  your  triumphs  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Nice  to 
make  your  dibut  in  London." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  play  Tosca  in  London." 

"  Tosca  I"  He  gazed  at  her  fervently.  "  Ah,  then  thef« 
is  no  need  for  us  to  be  distant  to  one  another.  My  instinct 
was  right.  My  Tosca,  in  a  week,  or  less  than  a  week,  you 
will  be  in  my  arras  !  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  /  monsieur,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  insult  mc — even  if  I  am  a  singer.  I 
begin  to  regret  that  I  satisfied  your  impertinent  curiosity." 

She  helped  herself  to  a  cutlet,  her  face  severely  averted. 

"  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no,"  he  answered^  taken  with 
irresistibte  lang^ter.  "  But  you  will  see  reason  in  my  wicked 
speech  when  you  know  that  I  am  Gaston  Hyp  ite,  c»id  tllftt 
I  play  Maiio  to  your  Totca." 


The  ladjr  locked  at  him  astonished.  Then  the  coram 
of  her  mouth  began  to  give,  and  tl^  htMi  hraf^ed  hnmod- 

erately. 

"  If  I  had  knoMm  earlier,"  she  murmured,  "  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  drop  my  bag !  " 

"  Then  it  was  deliberate  ?  "  he  demanded  with  delight. 

"I  am  afraid  so,  but  you  did  not  pick  up  the  thread 
of  conversation  quickly,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  kick  it  under 
the  seat." 

"  Ah !  "  this  from  Gaston  appreciatively.  "  But  after- 
wards you  regretted  your  imprudent  action  ?  " 

"  I  was  convinced  you  had  designs  on  my  '  famous  pearls ' ; 
they  have  been  advertised  much  lately." 

"  And  that  my  valet  was  my  accomplice  ?  " 

"  I  fear  I  suspect  ed  you  both,"  she  admitted.  Gaston 
linked  at  her  so  reproachfully,  that  the  lady  stretched  forth 
a  hand — on  the  fingers  of  which  two  magnificent  diamond 
rings  sparkled — and  put  it  into  his.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  said 
winningly.  "  But  your  method  of  attack  was  somewhat 
brazen — when  once  you  made  up  your  mind  what  you  wanted  ! 
Let  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  delightfal  friendship.  Ac- 
quaintance made  thus  should  have  more  meaning  than  if 
we  had  met  under  ordinary  conventional  circumstances." 

"  We  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  its  long  contimiaiice,'* 
he  cried,  and,  calling  the  attendant,  he  ordered  tome 
ling  Moselle. 

''  To  our  friendship,"  he  said,  raising  his  glass  when  the 

waiter  h.  .d  poured  out  the  clear  wine. 

"  And  to  otu-  mutual  success,"  she  added,  clinking  her 
gla»  against  his. 

When  Gaston  had  paid  the  bill  and  the  lady  had  buttoned 
her  gloves,  they  rose  from  the  table  together,  while  he  took 
possession  of  her  little  dressing-case. 

"  You  sc'e,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear,  as  th^  passed  down 
the  saloon,  "  I  still  have  designs  on  your  '  famous  pearls.'  " 

As  they  came  on  a  level  with  the  compartment  in  which 
Andrea  and  her  maid  were  installed  they  both  observed 
that  Andrea,  still  with  an  expression  of  abysmal  melancholy, 
wa  in  the  act  of  imprinting  a  fervent  "kiss  on  the  chic  Uttle 
face  beneath  the  smart  black  hat.  Wanda  haU  toned  to 
him.  "  In  that  rank  of  life  they  ignore  la  eommumctt,** 
she  said.  "  They  advance  very  quickly  1  " 
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As  they  re-entered  the  carriage.  Gastcm  was  conscious  that 
his  pulse  beat  quicker.  He  wished  with  all  his  heart  he 
might  follow  Andrea's  example  and  ignore  les  convenances 
too.  But  the  train  was  nearing  Boulogne,  and  the  lady  had 
already  twisted  up  her  veil,  and  was  gathering  up  h«r  big  coat. 
With  a  sigh  he  helped  her  into  it.  He  was  conscious  that  a 
sweet  and  subtle  perfume,  suggestive  of  musk  or  some  eastern 
spice,  emanated  from  her  person. 

The  train  ran  into  Boulogne,  and  she  turned  to  him  smiling. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  so  soon,"  she  said,  "  therefore  I  do 
not  say  good-bye.  I  will  not  a^  yon  to  be  my  companion 
on  the  voyage,  for  I  go  to  my  cabin.  On  the  other  side, 
too,  I  shall  probably  be  infinitely  unsociable." 

"  It  would  be  more  discreet,  then,  that  I  should  leave  yon 
here,"  he  inquired,  watching  lur  with  appreciation  as  she 
gathered  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  her  baggage  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  train. 

"  Yes,  more  discreet." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  in  Loudon  ?  "  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  come,"  she  answered,  as,  leaving  the  carriage,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  corridor  she  paused  and  looked  back. 
"  I  shall  be  staying  at  the  Hott  1  C  " 

"Am  moir,  then,"  he  cried,  as  the  slender,  blue-clad 
figure  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 

Then  Gaston,  stepping  out  of  the  train  into  the  fresh 
wind,  resigned  himself,  despite  unromantic  possibihties,  to 
brave  the  immediate  crossing  of  that  unquiet  sea.  His  ill- 
humour  of  the  morning  had  completely  vanished.  He  per- 
ceived that  he  stood  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  endumting 
side  roads  to  which  this  journey  and  that  uneasy  ciotnng 
were  but  the  prelude. 


WO  da>'s  later,  when  London  was  looking — despite  the 


X  fact  that  it  was  the  height  of  the  season — its  murkiest 
and  most  ill-tempered,  Gaston,  making  his  way  through  the 
welter  of  traffic  in  the  Strand,  was  nevotheless  in  good  ocNKttt 
of  himself. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  moraiiig't  relienni  «t  Covent  Ganien  had  gone  mD. 

The  authoritwt  had  been  gracious  and  La  Panowska's  voice 
— though  not  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty — was  exquisitely 
trained  and  quite  sufficiently  good  to  act  as  an  excellent  foil 
to  his  own ;  while  her  charming  face  and  k>vely  figute— to 
say  nothing  of  perfect  stage  deportment — were  a  guarantee 
that  their  performance  of  Tosca  would '  go  down '  with  the  most 
critical  public  in  the  world. 

Wanda  Panowska,  tall  and  svelte,  daughter  of  a  small 
Russian  princeling — and  consequently  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  ways  of  persons  of  rank  and 
position— was  admirably  suited  to  the  r61e  of  Tosca,  the 
beautiful  singer  whom  she  was  to  impersonate.  H3rpoUte 
felt  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  rehearsal.  He 
was  in  good  voice,  too,  despite  the  miserably  heavy  and  thick 
atmosphere.    Yes,  he  felt  quite  contented,  quite  resigned  for 
the  moment  to  the  fact  thai  he  was  not  in  his  beloved  Paria. 
After  all  London,  notwithstanding  the  fog  that  hnng  in  the 
air,  was  not  without  her  charm.   The  (wle,  ethereal  green 
of  trees  and  shrubs  stood  out  against  black  stems  and  branches 
in  fairy  tracery.  The  mufBed,  thudding  roar  of  the  pasting  of 
hundreds  of  vehicles  reverberated  pleasantly  in  his  eare. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  extreme  tranquillity  and  deUberate 
solid  purpose  in  those  slow-moving  streams  of  traffic.  Then 
was  dignity  in  this  great,  black,  sullen  city,  whose  buildings, 
streets  and  houses  seemed  to  have  been  jumbled  together 
anyhow  like  piles  of  miscellaneotts  higgage,  lo  that  her  moat 
valued  and  beautiful  monuments  were  often  surrounded  by 
sordid  slum  or  business  quarter,   Tlus  habit  of  huddling 
iU-assorted  buildings  in  odd  comers  is  oonfnshig  to  the 
foreigner.    He  is  accustomed  to  have  his  monuments  and 
chejs  d  oeuvre  led  up  to  by  a  formal  and  magnificent  ^)proach 
of  avenue,  the  whole  length  of  which  cries  out,  "  I  kad  you 
to  something  worth  seeing !  " 

To  Gaston  Hypohte  London  was  not  unknown.  He  always 
declared  that  he  detested  going  there,  but,  when  once  he 
arrived,  he  invariably  became  subjugated.  Inunediately 
after  his  return  he  would  declare  it  was  "  the  only  city  " 
save  Paris  j  while  a  month  later  he  vniuld  again  deciar e  it  iu 
be  a  place  of  indescribable  boredom. 

But  to-day  he  was  anything  but  bored.  For  the  moment 
he  was  London's  humble  slave.  In  spirit  he  saluted  the  town ; 

to 
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and  now.  ts  he  crossed  the  street  and  entered  the  vestibule  of 

the  Hotel  C  ,  he  proposed  to  enter  the  presence  of  another 

fair  subjugator.  This  time,  however,  he  would  be  content  with 
a  less  tremendous  goddess,  he  would  pay  humage  to  a  lovely 
and  fetdnating  woman. 

That  morning,  at  rehearsal,  Wanda  had  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  her,  and  drink  a  cup  of  real  Russian  tea  with  her  in 
the  afternoon,  and  he,  delighted  to  obey  her  summons,  had 
promised  to  do  so. 

Oil  making  inquiry  of  the  hall-porter  as  to  whether  Madame 
Panowska  were  at  home,  he  was  shown  up  immediately  into 
her  private  sitting-room,  where  In  found  her  reclining,  graceful 
and  long-limbed,  on  a  low  divan.  She  was  clothed  from 
shoulder  to  foot  in  a  clinging  gown  of  some  soft,  silky  black 
material,  cut  low  so  as  to  expose  her  throat — around  which 
she  had  hung  a  long  string  of  her  famous  pearls.  The 
hanging  sleeves  of  her  dress  had  slipj)ed  back  showing  her 
bare  arms,  and  their  filmy  blackness  set  off  the  dazzling  fair- 
ness of  her  skin.  Beneath  the  hem  of  her  dress  her  scarlet- 
Stockinged  ankles  and  slender  feet— the  toes  slipped  into  little 
mule  slippers  of  scarlet  leather — protruded  over  the  edge  of 
the  divan,  accentuating  the  fine  lines  of  her  heel  and  instep. 
Her  fair  head,  crowned  with  its  great  plaited  coil  of  gold- 
ccdoured  hair,  rested  on  a  i»le  of  green  silk  cushiom.  SIw 
had  twisted  her  body  sideways,  her  cheek  on  one  arm,  while 
the  other  arm  was  turned  back  over  the  curve  of  her  hip. 

Gaston,  lookhig  at  her,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she 
was  a  very  lovely  and  attractive  woman.  Attractive  as  much 
by  art  as  by  nature  he  knew  ;  but  yet—notwithstanding  that 
outward  lacquer  of  civilization— he  detected  in  her  a  sugges- 
tion infinitely  woodland  and  of  the  wild,  as  of  a  barbarian 
caged  in  luxury;  yet,  for  all  that  caging,  untamed,  ready, 
slrauld  the  fancy  take  her,  to  break  the  bars  of  that  prison, 
and,  scattering  the  silken  softness  of  civilised  surroundings — 
for  Wanda,  Uke  most  Russian  women  of  breeding,  within 
doors  loved  to  encompass  herself  with  a  florid  riot  of  luxury, 
and  clothe  herself  in  garments  of  almost  Eastern  extravagance 
—fare  forth  into  the  nalud  fmest  m*  steppe  in  seaich  of 
strange  adventure. 

i  She  did  not  rise  as  he  entered  tlw  rocmi,  bat  kxdced 
smiling,  then,  twraiflf  over  on  her  back,  pat  both  ham 
under  her  head. 


The  suppleness  of  her  movements  UM  him  that  bcr  granM 
body  was  not  supported  by  stays.   Again  he  was  struck  by 

an  element  of  something  exquisitely  primitive  in  her.  So 
much  so  that  he  averted  his  eyes  from  the  posing  figure  ana 
fixed  them  on  the  pnt  cut  profile  of  Iwr  face,  «i  bitac  •  mm 
disturbing  subject  for  contemplation. 

"  Ah,  madame."  he  murmured,  his  heart  thumping,  "  you 
are  resting?  That  is  weU.  After  yoor  exatkiM  of  tlM 
morning  you  must  be  tired." 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  between 
half-dosed  lids.  "  But  I  make  a  practice  of  lying  down  when 
I  have  been  at  work  all  the  morning.  Tell  me,"  she  added, 
"  do  you  feel  satisfied  ?  Did  things,  in  your  ojnnion,  go  well 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  More  than  satisfied."  he  returned,  pulling  forward  a  big 
armchair,  and  looking  with  appreciation  at  the  details  oftbe 
charming  picture  in  front  of  him.  "  You  are  by  far  the  msat 
inspiring  Toica  it  has  ev«r  been  my  good  fortone  to  ptay 
with." 

"  Is  that  a  compUment  ?   Or  am  I  to  believe  that  you  mMtfl 

it  ?  .  ^ 

"  i  do  not  compliment  when  it  comes  to  a  question  Of  art, 
and  in  this  case  my  admiration  is  most  sincere." 

"Wdl."  she  murmured,  playing  with  her  pearls  and 
dangling  one  of  the  scariet  mules  on  the  tip  of  her  pretty  foot, 
"  I  agree  with  you  that  compliments  are  an  impertinence  to 
art.  Nevertheless  I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  and  that 
you  are  good  enough  to  say  so.  Perhaps  I,  too,  find  you  more 
inspiring  than  the  Marios  with  whom  it  has  hitherto  {leased 
fortune  to  cast  my  lot.  Your  voice  is  a  most  moving  one ; 
you  have  breeding  and  personality — and  " — she  laughed,  as  if 
her  thought  and  not  her  speech  amused  her— "  and— yes, 
perhaps  your  personality  moves  me  abo.  Mon  Dim  I "  alie 
exclaimed,  with  a  dainty  gesture  of  disgust, "  if  you  knew  what 
atrocities  in  human  form,  calling  themselves  romantic  lyric 
tenors,  I  have  been  compelled  to  embrace,  you  would  give  me 
your  sincere  sympathy." 

"  Then  it  is  only  as  contrast  to  former  detestable  experience 
in  the  way  of  atrocities  that  I  appear  to  please  you  ?  "  This 
from  Gaston,  with  the  air  of  one  politely  seeking  information. 
Wanda  did  not  answer,  but  she  langbed,  and  tbe  scaztet  muU 
flew  on  to  the  floor. 
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Gastcn  stooped  to  pkk  it  up.  IfnnfiHnt  ^  kMt*  ht 
held  the  liitle  shoe  in  his  hand.  It  WM  waim  from  Ute  OCM^ 
tact  with  the  owner's  slender  foot. 

"Yoa  pennit  me.  Tosm  DMnm?"  he  asked.  His  eyes 

regarded  her  steadily,  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  mice,  sad 
the  hand  holding  the  scarlet  trnde  shook. 

She  stretched  forth  her  foot,  and,  narrowing  her  eyes, 
looiced  up  at  him  from  under  her  eyelashes  with  a  queer 
ex{Mes8i(Hi  that  reminded  him  of  the  half  hostile,  half 
/Mftmehe  omning  he  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  goat.  That 
expression  at  once  intrigued  and  repellM  him.  In  her 
voluptuous  femininity  she  attracted  him.  Intellectually  she 
interested  him,  for  he  was  aware  that,  if  it  came  to  a  battle  of 
wits,  she  was  eminently  a  match  for  him.  Yet,  though  he 
acknowledged  her  equality  with  himself  in  this  direction,  he 
could  not  get  over  the  sensation  that  her  mind  was  materialist 
and  lacking  in  any  spiritual  sense  of  the  unseen  and  ideal. 

Wanda,  seeing  that  he  remained  staring  at  the  red  muU 
poised  on  the  open  palm  of  his  hand,  held  up  the  little  scarlet- 
stockinged  foot  provokingly. 

Hypolite,  with  infinite  ceremony,  replaced  the  muU,  taking 
care,  to  her  surprise,  not  to  touch  her  foot  with  his  hand. 
She  had  expected,  in  view  of  his  evident  appreciation  of  her 
charm,  that  he  would  have  made  better  use  of  his  opportunity. 
She  reflectnl  that  any  other  man  in  his  place  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  caress  it.  She  was  pro- 
voked, and  the  more  so  when  she  perceived  that  he 
slightly  embarrassed. 

With  a  cat-like  movement  she  slipjjed  from  the  sofa  and  ran 
to  the  inner  door. 

"  Fanchette,  Fanchette."  she  cried,  "  bring  tea  i  I  am 
perishing  of  thirst  !  " 

"  Immediately,  madame,"  answered  a  crisp  vmce  from 
within,  and  the  maid — whom  Gaston  had  last  seen  engaged 
in  friendly  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Andrea— entered 
the  room.  Trim,  neat-waisted.  dressed  in  Wack  silk,  with  a 
frilled  white  muslin  and  lace  apron,  she  advanced,  carrying 
a  tray  on  wliich  was  set  out  a  pretty  paraphernalia  of  por- 
celain and  silver.  She  placed  it  on  a  table  near  the  open 
window  and  retired. 

"  We  will  make  the  most  of  our  time,"  said  Wanda,  "  for 
al««  f — at  five-thirty  my  manag«;r  is  coming  to  see  me  on 
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timouM  batineM,  and  then  good-bye  to  oor  chanatef 
eonwnatkiii  ^  itux." 

He  watched  her  with  appreciation  as  she  scooped  up  tkft 
tea  with  a  stiver  spoon  from  the  depths  of  a  bright-coloond 
woo^  box  engraved  with  curioos  Rimian  characten.  The 

amall,  clab<  ratcly-manicured  fingers,  as  they  moved  to  awl 
fro  in  this  little  feminine  domestic  occupation,  charmed 
him  extraordinarily.  He  was  unusually  conscious  of  her  in  hf 
capacity  of  woman. 

In  the  morning,  rehearsing  with  her,  he  hid  greatly  admired 
her  exceeding  grace  on  the  stage.  Her  gestures,  unlike  those 
of  most  operatic  actresses,  were  unhampered  by  any  ^foct 
of  overstudy  in  pose.  He  had  play<"d  with  many  notable 
singers,  hut,  almost  invariably,  he  had  been  struck  by 
th^  intense  nnsprataneity  of  action.  One  and  all  had  ben 
drilled  into  that  pernicious  idea  that  the  i  limax  of  every  action 
must  culminate  with  the  climax  of  the  musical  phrase  and 
words— a  rule  excellent  in  itself,  if  taken  as  a  mere  indicia 
tion  few  beginners,  but,  if  carried  too  far,  apt  to  be  m  intol«|w 
able  obstacle  to  self-originated  activity,  and  to  give  a  studied 
air  to  what  should  appear  voluntary  impuke. 

It  was  this  effect  of  naturalness  in  Wanda,  combined  with 
thrl  Jarouche  playfulness — as  of  some  woodland  animal  oi 
primeval  lands — ^whkh  perplexed  Hy polite  when  taken  in 
conjttncti<m  writh  her  extreme  love  of  luxury  and  finish  in 
personal  adornment.  Scented,  powdered,  exquisitely  dressed, 
yet  she  gave  him  the  impression  of  the  most  sprite-Uke, 
wa3rward  creature  he  had  ever  known.  ^'^■Nnt 

"  See,"  she  cried,  as,  her  head  on  one  side,  she  held  up  a 
piece  of  lemon  in  the  silver  tongs.  "  I  will  make  yn  i  -lii  i  la 
russr,  and  you  must  like  it — to  please  me  I  " 

"  I  shall  like  it,  Tosca  Divina,"  he  answered,  laughing, 
"  as  much  as  I  am  beginning  to  beheve  I  like  everything 
Russian." 

"  Ah,"  she  ejaculated,  han<iing  iiim  his  cup,  "  every  thing 
Russian  ? — I  do  not  know  1 — for  you  French  are  very  con- 
ventional when  it  ocMnes  to  tlw  point." 

"  ConventioniU  !  "  he  repeated,  stirring  Ida  tea  and  ifgavdi^ 
her  inquiringly—"  In  what.  v?ay  ?  " 

"  In  every  way,"  she  tts^ed  positively.  "  even  in  your 
k'V  .  That  which  is  generally  a  great  destroyer  of  con- 
ventKMis.  is  always  regulated  aooordk^  to  traditka,  Bnk,  i| 
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is  not  lo  in  Rimia.  W«  are  not  afraid  of  showing  our  feeling ; 
moracver,  we  are  en^iwed  with  an  overflowinf  mnanri  9t 

the  quality  which  is  called  '  iicart 

Gaston  looked  into  her  blue  eyes  gravely. 

"  You  forget."  he  murmured,  netting  (town  his  cup  hi  tiM 
unccT  with  a  little  rattle.  "  you  forget  that  I  am  Jialf  It  iliaa. 
I  can  tnily  say  that  the  Italian  sidf  if  m"  has  too  much  heMt." 

"Too  much  heart  or  too  r..M.  h  emperament  ?  "  she 
teqvired.   "  With  the  Italian  it  t<       rally  th*-  Utter." 

Gaston's  manner  stiffened.  "  Ul  .  '  protested,  with  a 
little  hft  of  his  head,  "  when  ?'  v  to  nia  ties  of  racial 
^vdnction,  I  confess  I  think  it  w     t  >  i  f  t  ie  question  alone." 

Wanda  smiled  onipmatirallv  \r  v  t.  "  si rrturned, 
twisting  licr  pearls  round  her  fi.tger.  1  shouW  havi-  said 
thaA  the  only  basis  of  real  understanding  between  persons  of 
different  race  wis  an  apprcriation  m|  tht*  fandamatal 
characteristics  oi  their  several  nationalities." 

Gastcm  began  to  feel  tmcmnfortabk,  he  was  eHttng  cmt  of 
his  depth.  He  wished  this  enchant  inj;  I  ulv  ild  not  turn 
serious.  He  had  no  desire  to  bare  the  hidden  plact^  of  Us 
mind  for  her  inspection.  That  was  not  in  the  bargain.  There- 
fore he  made  no  comment  on  her  speech.  But,  xs  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  she  looked  so  exasperatingiy  lovely  that  he 
began  instinctively  to  look  forward  to  to-morrow  perform- 
ance, when,  at  least  vicariously,  he  suouM  hoid  1.  r  in  hn 
arms.  He  pulled  himself  up  short.  He  had  alwa  s  tak<  . 
a  pride  in  relegating  his  relation  to  the  singer^  with  whom 
be  played  into  the  category  of  things  impersonal.  Behex-ing 
that,  did  he  permit  that  other  individualitv  t<  ntrude  into 
his  conception  of  f  lie  character  which  acte<l  as  cou.iierfod  to 
fab  own  rMe.  it  would  overset  the  balance  of  hb  reading  of  the 
ethical  value  of  situations  which  he  had  studied  to  the  ith 
— and  thus  detract  from  his  power  of  sang-jrmd  and  ^ve 
vaoerteiBty  to  his  dramatic  climaxes. 

A  certain  fastidiousness  also  in  htm  rehired  again  the 
lowering  of  his  art  by  submitting  it  to  the  degradation  of  mere 
persmiid  exdtonent.  In  respect  of  these  thing*,  whe&  M 
came  to  a  question  of  art.  he  was  an  idealist.  Nt  vertlieleBS, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  new  and  disquieting  curiosity,  ? 
to  probe  his  own  sensations ;  to  test  the  emotional  e#f  "t  M 
Wanda's  presence  :>n  him,  vih.;n  he  should  no  Ion  ;  be 
IttflMdl,  bat  sooe  tragic  lover  at  the  feet  oi  his  bek>ve&  He 
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ihe  denin-  gain-  1  trength.- 
H(  put  down       Dtp  <r>  1  looked  otit  isto  tint  indefinite 

Strevncss  of  the        m  '  vtitf-Ut. 

Outside-  'ip  tr    u  r<M  ed,  huml     j,  surged,  in  .  ontinuou^ 
unrest.    The  voi     dfthi  itv 
him  I«n>s  strident  ih  in  tl  -uar 
For  the  roar  of  I'ari-^  is  1  the 
"*  rmmglinfj  of  ih>  ,i  l.iui  tt  r,  tht 

pitched     '-r.  .unin^  ... 
wiiether  to  b«  luv«  d   r  tVar< 
nine.    I  't  ti       ill  lUcn 
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ing.    It    ns  as  if  M>f  •  grent 
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.ii  the  (In  k  CP     iii'.i  palpit. 
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fiar<    -meaf  h  the  samovar, 
ni.  o\  r  to    ;ie  divan.   "  Come 
m  sms^w  ?  '* 
H    watch<^  Wanda  as  she  took 
B,  VI aught  with  her  mitials  and  a  crown 
«Hi>  table  htmdc  her.   In  wattef  bendf 
her  silken  skirts  rot     her  slender 
iiie  long  line  oi  iter  graceful  linte 

4,  "  but  surely  you,  a  laifir, 
voice  than  to  do  so  ?  " 
W.  nda  chose  a  <  i)>arette  Imm  the  case  and  pot  the  tip  ol 

it  i\u  itily  in  Iht  mcuth.    Taking  a  silver  lighter  from  tht 
i.ah!    ^he  lit  the  cigarette  uihalinp  he  smoke  luxuriously, 
took  out  the  ci§<uctte  and  neld  it  lightly  in  her  left 
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hand,  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  while  she  handed 
him  the  case.  Then,  shutting  the  Ud  of  the  lighter,  she 
set  it  down  on  the  table.  Again  he  noticed  that  effect  of 
half  cunning,  half  farouche  hostility  in  her  manner.  It 
passed,  however,  and  she  looked  at  him,  smiling. 

"  Before  I  was  a  singer.  I  was  a  Russian,"  she  said.  "  Did 
you  ever  know  a  Russian  man  or  woman  who  did  not 
smoke  ?  " 

Gaston  felt  that  he  was  beginning  to  succumb  to  the 
influence  of  her  charm.  As  she  leant  forward  holding  out 
the  gold  rase  he  thought  her  the  most  alluring  being  he  had 
ever  seen.  By  reputation  he  knew  her  to  be  complacent 
in  matters  of  morality ;  and,  obviously,  it  was  her  intention 
to  encourage  him  to  become  more  friendly  with  her.  Yet 
he  hesitated— fighting  against  her  influence.  S<ime  instinct 
warned  him  that,  beneath  her  lovely  exterior,  she  was  the 
iwedatory  cruel  type  of  woman  who,  vapipire-like,  will  suck 
vitality  from  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact— who, 
taking  all,  will  give  but  a  mere  pretence  '\r.  return.  With 
fingers  that  shook  slightly  he  selected  a  cii;arette.  He  was 
about  to  take  up  the  lig;hter,  when  Wanda  leaned  towards 
him  invitingly,  cigarette  in  mouth.  "  Light,"  she  munnured 
indistinctly  through  her  closed  teeth. 

Hypolite,  deeming  it  ungracious  to  refuse,  bent  forward 
hkewise.  The  two  facej,  separated  only  by  the  length  of 
the  cigarettes,  remained  immobile  for  a  moment.  Looking 
up  he  met  her  eyes.  Wanda  was  observing  him  beneath 
half-ch)sed  lids.  The  tendrils  of  that  human  bindweed  were 
already  tightening  round  him  almost  to  the  point  of  suffo- 
catk>n.  He  longed  to  escape,  yet  an  irresistible  impulse  filled 
him  to  embrace  her  ;  to  crurii  the  laughing  mouth  with  pas- 
sionate  kisses,  and  bear  her  away  in  his  arms  to  some  primaeval 
forest,  where,  forcefully,  as  some  fierce  animal,  he  would 
tear  the  life  from  her  until  she  cried  for  mercy.  The  Mood 
mounted  to  his  forehead  and  his  hands  made  a  movem«it 
towards  her.  TremWing,  he  had  half  risen  in  his  seat,  when 
there  came  a  knocking,  soft  yet  imperative,  on  the  door. 
Wanda  had  thrown  herself  back  on  the  divan,  while  Hypolite, 
the  perspiration  streaming  down  his  forehead,  struggled  to 
hit  feet,  and  stumbled  over  to  the  window.  Air— he  must 
have  air  or  he  should  throttle  ! 

Ht  heard  the  iound  of  Wanda's  voice  faying  "  EmtNM  " 
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and  then  the  opening  of  th  door  sucked  u  cooling  drao^t 
through  the  open  window,  bi^athing  deefrfy,  he  half  turned, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  observe  the  newcomer  who  had 
entered  the  room — a  tall,  fair  man,  well  over  six  foot  and 
broad  in  proportion.  He  was  immaculately  diesied,  and 
his  clear,  cold  eyes  were  small  and  steel  gr^.  An  il&> 
mense  golden  beard  reached  to  his  waist. 

At  the  sight  of  him  Wanda  had  sprung  to  her  feet.  She 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  one  hand  pressed  over  her  heart, 
the  other  clenched  at  her  side,  a  singular  expression  of 
astonishment — almost  of  fear— on  her  face. 

"  Anton  !  "  she  exclaimed,  then  she  ran  swiftly  across  to 
him,  and  laid  her  little  jewelled  hands  on  his  sbouldeit, 
looking  up  as  if  she  would  have  kissed  him. 

The  big  man  took  her  hands  from  his  shoulders,  and 
enclosing  them  in  one  huge  palm,  bent  lightly  omt  them; 
with  the  other  hand  he  pointed  to  the  ground. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  your  cigarette,  you  have  dropped  it" 

Wanda  set  her  heel  upon  it  almost  angrily,  and  began  to 
speak  rapidly  in  her  native  Kussian.  The  words  sounded 
softly  caressing  and  sibilant  to  Hypolite  After  a  mwaaent 
she  again  spoke  in  French.  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  in 
London.  I  thought  it  was  only  my  stupid  agent  who  was 
coming  to  talk  business  with  me.  How  long  are  yon  here 
for  ?    I  believed  you  to  be  at  K  ." 

She  spoke  hurriedly  as  though  agitation  held  her. 

The  new-comer  turned  hb  cold,  impassive  gaze  on  the  man 
in  the  window.  Hypolite  perceived  that  for  the  moment 
Wanda  had  been  oblivious  of  his  presence.  He  felt  iurioii^ 
piqued  by  her  indifference  and  capriciousness. 

The  Russian  turned  reprovingly  to  Wanda,  and  uammA 
her  with  a  gesture  indicating  H5TX)lite.  Then,  in  a  tone  of 
studied  insolence,  he  addressed  her  in  French.  The  con- 
struction of  his  sentences  was  perfect,  but  hte  aeeent  WM 
slightly  blurred  and  hissing — as  if  he  whispered. 

"  My  Wanda,"  he  said — laying  stress  on  the  possessive, 
and  smiling,  satirically,  as  h^  gate  met  that  of  Hypolite. 
"  My  Wanda — I  leave  for  St.  Petersburg  to-morrow  morning. 
I  am  but  passing  through  London  on  my  way  back  bom 
Paris  for  the  express  purpofie  of  paying  you  a  yiailL  I 
believe  your  friend  will  excuse  me  if  I  beg  him  to  lal  OM 
have  unintemqtted  powession  <rf  yarn  attontioii." 
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Wanda  looked  at  Gaston.  The  expression  of  fear  was 
•tin  in  her  eyes,  bat  she  looked  indescribably  lovely — no 
longer  feline,  but  gentle,  almost  submissive.  He  saw  that 
her  eyes  pleaded  with  him.  but  what  she  demanded  he  could 
not  tell.  The  two  men  waited  silent.  The  one  ior  htet 
obedience,  the  other  for  her  command. 

"  M.  HypoUte,"  she  said  at  last,  laying  hold  of  the  back 
of  a  carven  chair  so  strongly  that  the  white  knuckles 
showed  through  the  skin  of  her  hand.  "  I  am  sure  you  will 
forgive  me.  My  cousin,  Prince  Yerlatsky.  has  so  short  a 
time  here. — "  She  looked  back  at  hhn  and  then  continued 
her  speech  of  halting  explanation.   "  He  is  kind  enough  to 

look  after  my  estates  in  K  ,  since  they  lie  next  his  own. 

We — we — have  much  to  say  to  one  another  about  business 
and — and  other  matters." 

Hypolite  came  from  the  window  and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

"  I  was  just  about  to  make  my  adieux,  madame,"  he 
answered  quietly,  "  when  your  cousin's  entry  delayed  me." 

He  had  regained  his  composure  outwardly,  !  iit  his  temper 
was  rising.  Desire  to  escape  from  that  fascinating  human 
bindweed  had  left  him — ^now  that  the  said  bindweed  showed 
such  evident  signs  of  uncoiling  itself  and  grappling  on  to 
another  and — ^he  could  not  but  acknowledge — most  attractive 
victhn. 

"  J  demain,  then,"  he  said,  his  eyes  seeking  hers. 

"  A  demain,"  she  answered  mechanically,  bar  ^es  fixed 
on  the  Russian's  face. 

Gaston  was  filled  with  bitter  hostility  towards  this  superb 
barbarian  who  had  entered  the  charming  byeway  in  which 
he  had  elected  to  walk.  As  he  left  the  room  he  glanced 
at  him.  with  the  intention  of  manifesting  his  displeasure 
in  the  coldest  of  bows,  but,  to  his  chagrin,  so  iiiiently  had 
the  other  two  become  absorbed  in  conversation,  that  he 
nuide  hfe  exit  unnoticed.  As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he 
had  the  ignominious  sensation  of  a  little  boy  sent  away  at 
the  coming  of  a  man.  He  stepped  out  of  the  hotel,  his 
brain  in  a  timndl.  Relief  at  the  interruption  which  had 
released  him  from — to  sav  the  least  of  it — a  situation  which 
had  threatened  to  involve  him  in  intrigue,  had  given  way 
to  immense  irritatkm  at  his  own  dismissal. 

He  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  passing  down  a  street 
iHiich  liBd.  by  steep  incline,  on  to  the  Embankment.  CRMnag 
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the  broad  thoroughfare  and  the  tram  lines,  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  opposite  pavement  against  the 
wall.  Looking  out  over  the  river,  he  wrathfully  contemplated, 
first  the  passing  traffic  of  barges,  tugs  and  river  steamers 
moving  along  the  great  waterway,  then  the  uneven  line 
of  wharves  and  advertisement-covered  buildings  on  the  dis- 
tant shore.  Behind  him,  in  the  roadway,  the  trams  groaned 
and  rolled,  while  a  continuous  whir  of  passing  motors  echoed 
down  the  road. 

Dusk  was  passing  into  night.  Red  and  yellow  lights 
shone,  like  strange  watching  eyes,  in  the  gathering  daric- 
ness.  One  by  one  they  gUttered,  sparkled,  twinkled,  from 
out  the  sullen  purple.  An  aching  nostalgia  for  Paris  surged 
up  within  him.  Why  was  he  not  back  there,  breath- 
ing the  keen  air  and  acrid  scents  of  his  native  city?  He 
thought  of  the  lure  of  Paris  in  May.  How  ardently  he 
wished  that  those  hghts,  shining  along  the  river  bank,  were 
the  bright  jeweb  set  m  the  bosom  of  Paris— bdoved  Paris 
—home  of  art  and  beauty— and  not  the  cruel  eye&  of  this 
enormous  sluggish  monster  which  watched  him  evilly,  while, 
with  its  heavy  breath,  it  stupefied  him,  and  raised  in  him 
—through  its  enervating  atmosidiere— desire  from  mbkk 
he  longed  to  be  free. 


CHAPTER  in 

GASTON  HYPOLITE  stood  in  the  wings  of  the  Opera 
House.  The  curtain  was  about  to  rise  on  the  first 
act  of  La  Tosca.  The  Angelotti  of  the  evening  stood  with 
him.  and  they  conversed  in  low  voices.  Suddenly  the 
Hght,  dry  rattle  of  the  conductor's  baton  and  the  last 
hurried  exit  of  the  scene  shifters  gave  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  opera.  An  dectrfc  Ml  whirred, 
and  the  orchestra,  galvanized  into  quick  activity,  gave  forth 
the  crashing  chords  which  usher  in  the  drama.  Then,  alter 
a  slight  pause,  the  v\  :  ^  took  up  the  hurried  movement 
whirh  tdLi  of  An  's  panic-stricken  flight  from  the 
horror  of  prison  and  ture. 

Angelotti  leaving  the  wings,  Gaston  was  alone.  A  certain 
excitement  held  him.  Always  highly  strung,  to-night  he 
fdt  the  tenaoD  oi  nund.  habitaal  to  him  btfon  a  pw- 
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formance,  amount  to  a  strained  intensity  which  alanned 
him.  He  had  nol  seen  Wanda  since  the  evening  before, 
yet,  at  this  moment,  hi-,  felt  acutely  conscious  that  in  a  very 
short  time  she  would  be  on  the  stage.  He  was  angry  with 
her,  because  of  thai  qnkk  dismissal,  yet,  despite  h^  pique, 
he  could  not  uismiss  her  from  his  thoughts.  His  very 
annoyance  whetted  his  appetite  for  further  vision.  Idly 
he  watdwd  Angelotti's  agitated  search  for  the  key  and  hb 
disappearance  in  the  direction  v)f  the  chapel,  followed  by 
the  entry  of  the  Sacristan.  He  wondered  if  Wanda  would 
divine  his  annoyance.  He  looked  again  at  the  stage ;  the 
Sacristan  was  kneeling  ;  he  was  repeating  the  Latin  prayer. 
Someone  advanced  behind  Gaston  with  the  words,  "  Your 
entry."  He  roused  himself  and  passed  mechanically  from 
the  wings. 

Once  on  the  stage  the  familiar  business  of  the  picture 
steadied  his  nerves.  Nevertheless,  *•  his  mind,  the  picture 
with  its  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes,  sf.emed  to  him  to  repre- 
sent, not  the  Magaalene,  but  Wanda,  who  watched  him  with 
evil  intention  from  between  half-closed  lids,  while  the  painted 
lips  addressed  him,  saying :  "  Only  I — ^Wanda— am  real. 
To  me  you  belong.    Tosca  does  not  exist  for  you  to-night." 

This  impression  so  affected  him,  that  he  began  to  long 
for  the  moment  when  he  should  hold  her  in  his  arms— not 
Tosca,  but  Wanda — delicately  perfumed,  radiantly  young 
and  splendidly  alive,  leaning  with  warm  weight  on  his  breast. 
The  inevitability  of  that  holding  of  her  calmed  him  again. 
He  continued  the  scene,  playing  with  deliberate  care  the 
minutest  detail  of  "  business."  Wanda  was  coming.  Even 
now  he  knew  she  was  dose  at  hand. 

"  //  mio  sol  pensier  set  tu  !  "  he  sang  as  he  visualized 
Wanda's  face.  He  was  glad  when  the  Sacristan's  departure 
marked  the  end  of  another  stage  in  the  waiting.  Throughout 
the  following  scene  w^th  Angelotti  his  impatience  grew. 
But,  at  the  moment  when  Tosca's  voice,  audible  in  the 
wings,  insistent  and  irritable,  broke  in  on  their  whispered 
conversatkm,  he  became  agitated— confined  between  the 
rAif  q{  ToRca  and  thf»  petT-nnality  of  Wanda  who  played  it. 
He  knew  Wanda  stood  without,  and  that — though  her  fair 
hair  was  covered  with  a  daric  wig,  and  her  lemMaiwe  was 
that  of  Tosca — yet  she,  and  not  Tosca  called  him.  He 
could  have  sworn  that  she  would  appear  on  the  stage  as  he 
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had  seen  her  last,  a  c^uette  between  her  1^  slander,  is 

her  trailing  black  garnMnts,  with  little  scarlet  clad  feet. 

So  convinced  was  he  thiit  she  would  enter  thus  tha^  he 
was  ahnost  startled  when  she  made  her  impetoooa  entry, 
her  body  dressed  in  Tosca's  fandfnl  and  lif^t-ookmrsd 

street  clothes. 

The  black  wig  set  off  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  her  black- 
rimmed  eyes  seemed  to  shine  and  glisten  with  extraordinary 
lustre,  beneath  the  outstanding  brim  of  her  bonnet.  She 
looked  eminently  graceful  and  lovely  in  her  simulated  irri- 
tation.  Gaston  found  it  difficult  to  keep  \m  head,  and.  to 
his  dismay,  in  the  opening  phrases  of  their  conversation, 
his  voice  trembled  somewhat.  For  Wanda,  bright-eyed 
and  mischievous,  beneath  her  veneer  of  technique  played 
with  him.  Anger  left  him.  Kis  enchantment  and  absorp- 
tion grew,  but  he  began  to  lose  a  Uttle  of  his  unrivalled  sense 
of  riiythm.  Once  or  twKe  hb  entrances  were  slipshod,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  glance  at  the  baton. 

As  the  scene  advanced  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  his  acting 
within  the  fimits  prescribed  for  Mario's  abstraction  in  the 
presence  of  his  beloved — so  attractive  did  Wanda  app>ear 
to  him  in  her  coaxing  insinuation.  Again  it  seemed  to 
him  that  not  Tosca,  but  Wanda  herself,  made  k)ve  to  him, 
with  covert  pleading,  wooing  him  from  any  touch  of  pique 
that  might  remain  as  aftermath  of  yesterday.  When  she 
brought  htf  first  scene  successfully  to  its  climax  with  her 
clear  singing  of  the  phrase  "  ma  folk  gli  occhi  mnt"  he 
was  so  much  in  love  that  it  was  with  difficulty  be  iSitriineil 
himself  from  following  her  off  the  stage. 

When  in^the  opera  she  had  bkl  him  omne  to  her  dfter  the 
performance  there  had  been  an  intimate  personal  appeal 
in  her  words  that,  divining,  he  now  welcomed.  His  agitation 
had  tiffiMd  to  excitement.  He  left  the  wings  wad  made 
his  wa)'  to  his  dressing-room,  unable  to  analyse  Ui  own 
sensations.  He  knew  that  he  was  losing  his  power  of  w^- 
froid  both  on  the  stage  and  off  it.  Was  then,  the  answw 
to  his  seeking  of  so  many  years  ?  Did  the  sweeping  awi^ 
of  every  barrier  of  reserve,  every  carefully  calculated  pro- 
tectira  of  self-restraint,  with  mrihkh  he  had  surrounded  his 
artistic  entity,  presage  the  devdf^pinent  of  a  higher  element 
in  his  talent  ?  Was  passion  then  not  a  thing  despicable, 
but  a  vital  force  to  be  chained  to  the  wheels  of  Art?  Hitherto 
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he  had,  in  hU  eflort  to  put  himself  "  inside  "  a  r6Ie.  scnipa- 
loady  eliininated  the  personal  element.  But  ^vnight,  as  in 
rehearsal,  when  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  bad  Wt 
Wanda  consciously  intrude  her  own  personality. 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro ;  then,  stopping  in  front 
of  his  looking-glass,  he  commenced  to  make  certain  deft 
little  alterations  iu  his  make-up.  But  his  hand  shook.  He 
put  down  the  stick  of  grease  paint  and,  calling  Ai^ea,  bid 
him  get  a  glass  of  wine,  hoping  thus  to  steady  his  nerves. 
But,  when  once  again  he  stood  awaiting  his  entry,  his  ex- 
citement became  acute.  He  began  to  long  for  sight  d 
Wanda  again,  and  for  the  monMnt  idien  he  tboaUd  fed  her 
bending  over  him. 

From  the  wings  came  the  sound  of  the  opening  oS  Hm 
cantata,  and,  in  another  minute,  he  was  on  the  stage  in 
conversation  with  Scarpia-  to  whose  quick  questions  he 
gave  answer  with  imusual  decision  and  impatience,  as  thotigh 
he  wished  to  hurry  his  enemy.  AH  the  while  he  was 
listening  to  catch  the  sound  of  Tosca's  entry  ;  and  when, 
with  a  swift  rush,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  ht-  returned 
her  onbrace  with  real  tenderness.  H«r  appearame  iwi 
extraordinarily  effective,  regally  beautiful,  her  dress — the 
foundation  of  which  was  some  iridescent  material  of  blue- 
green  silken  tissue  —  literally  encrusted  with  sdntillatii^ 
gems.  For  a  moment  she  clung  to  him.  panting,  as 
if  she  too  had  counted  the  moments  till  they  should 
meet. 

Returning  to  the  wings  again,  he  watched  her.  He  fancied 
that  he  could  observe  in  her  manner  again  a  slight  ner\  ou8- 
ness.  Her  hps  twitched  slightly,  and  her  eyes  were  strained 
in  expressimi  as  if  fear  of  something  more  intimate  than 
Scarpia's  brutality  penetrated  her  mind.  Was  she,  too. 
suffering  from  the  intrusion  of  a  new  element  ?  Was  she. 
too.  caught  by  that  Inndweed  of  passion  ?  Was  that  appeal 
in  her  eyes  and  trcmulousncss  of  her  lips  a  token  that  she, 
too,  had  touched  something  new  and  terribly  disconcerting  ? 
A  chivalry  took  him  and  a  ddkate  tenderness,  at  the  thou^t 
r^itein*'  her  confusion  or  distress.  Shame  filled  hun 
when  he  contemplated  the  possibihty  of  his  having  misjudged 
her.  Had  he  been  wrong  in  beUeving  that  the  M  (^h>r- 
atdy  played  on  his  weaker  nature  ?  Yet  he  remembered 
tht  ^Ntods  of  ywtttrday't  cigarette  lighting,  togetbtf  with 
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certain  trivial  happenings  at  rehearsal.  It  was  impoasibie 

for  him  to  believe  that  he  alone  had  been  at  fault. 

Had  he  not  always — he  protested  inwardly — kept  his  art 
clean,  whatever  might  have  been  his  weaknesses  and  short* 
comings  outside  fall  profession.  His  art — the  honourable 
and  exquisite  romance  oi  his  ltfe-4iad  remained  inviolate 
and  untouched. 

His  emotion  rising,  he  battled  with  himself :  and.  all  the 
while,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra,  like  a  restless  undercurrent 
to  his  thought,  came  to  him.  together  with  the  clear 
insistent  notes  of  Wanda's  voke  intomin^ed  with  that  of 
Scaqjia  in  intermittent  cwiversation.  Listening,  he  became 
aware  of,  beyond  that  wall  of  lifting  orchestral  sound,  the 
tense  stillness  of  the  "  house."  Evidently  the  Scarirf»-HUi 
old-established  favourite — was  "  making  good  "  with  the 
audience.  Again  Wanda's  voice  rose  in  excellently  graduated 
tide  of  desperation — an  appeal,  vivid  and  poignant,  revealing 
a  dq>th  of  fet'ling  he  had  not  thought  her  capable  of  enacting 
The  sound  of  that  desperate  appeal  moved  him  strangely — 
as  no  woman's  voice  had  hitherto  had  power  to  do.  He 
could  not  erase  from  his  mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  to 
Scarpia — for  the  saving  of  the  fictitious  lover  from  torture 
— but  the  cry  of  Wanda  to  him,  that  he  should  understand 
her. 

But  again  he  rebelled  inwardly,  furious  that  this  woman 
should  thus  force  the  personal  note.  Selfishness— inborn 
in  the  vocal  artist— cried  out  in  defence  oi  hit  own 
supremacy.  That  integral  self  over  which  no  other 
must  dominate,  and  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  great 
artist,  began  to  arise  in  him  again.  He  detennined  to  r^Bty 
his  cynicism.  Fiercely  he  repelled  the  assault  of  that  pleadk 
iug.  So  desperately  did  he  brace  himself  that  as  Tosca's 
shnek,  when  she  realizes  ha  lover's  terrible  toment,  came 
to  him  as  the  signal  for  hn  agonized  groan,  the  aental  strain 
under  which  he  was  labouring  racked  his  nerves  almost  to 
snapping  point.  He  turned  resolutely  to  technique,  and 
the  minute  execution  and  realization  of  detail,  as  refuge 
from  the  turmoil  of  his  thought — striving,  as  he  had  striven 
while  as  yet  a  young  student  of  his  first  rAles.  to  visoalixe 
the  hwrw  <d  tlurt  iMiid  ol  iron  tiiat  iiriffrtwi  tiw  vnh^ppy 
brow  of  Mario— 4ho  rooMittie  yomg  Imm^md  UkMA 
inmd. 
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It  was  with  steadier  torn  and  man  ddicate  phrasing  he 
•Btwered  her  questioning  voice  from  the  stage,  but,  a 
moment  later,  Tosca's  desperation  cuhninattd — after 
mounting  cadences  of  shrieks  torn  from  her  very  soiU — in 
that  bitter  wailing  as,  womaa-Mke.  she  breaks  down,  ex- 
hausted by  her  own  fierce  anger.  Then  came  back  to  him 
passion — overwhelming,  bewildering.  Hypolite  knew  that 
M  was  madly  in  tove.  Mario's  cry^  anguish  became  the 
expression  of  his  own  distress — the  ^tin  of  an  impassioned 
and  imprisoned  lover ;  the  cry  of  a  niui,  stifling,  throttling, 
bmeath  the  bindweed  of  passion,  thcAragile.  tlM  irresistible 
tendrils  of  which  grow  ever  stronger  and  more  powerfnl, 
clinging,  encircling,  until  the  victim  is  unable  to  fly,  and 
becmnes  the  prey  of  that  other  predatory  human  being  who 
cries  "  mate  !  " 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  again 
moved  on  to  the  stage,  and  that,  from  out  what  seemed  to 
him  infinity  of  space  and  time,  Wanda  came  to  him.  As  she 
bent  over  him  he  could  feel  her  breath  on  his  cheek,  her  lips 
near  to  his  face,  and  the  warm  roundness  of  her  arm  beneath 
his  neck. 

"  Quanio  hat  penato  anima  mia !  "  she  sang ;  and,  looking 
at  her,  he  saw  that  again  the  lovely  mouth  twitched  with  a 
Uttle  nervous  movement  though  her  vmce  was  steady.  The 
delicate  scent  of  her  person  was  in  lus  nostrils.  At  the  touch 
of  her  fingers  again  he  lost  his  head.  He  no  longer  battled 
with  hk  desire.  He  loved — he  toved — and  die  loved  Urn. 
He  was  filled  with  infinite  tenderness  for  her. 

"  Toscs,  ko  parUto  ?  "  be  murmured,  and  the  rich  vibration 
of  his  ofwn  voice  startled  him.  To  his  critical  ear  there 
lurked  in  it  a  depth  and  meaning  that  amazed  litm. 

"  No  mmor  no  I"  she  answemi,  and  her  voice  was  soft 
as  the  cooing  cf  a  dove. 

Gasttm's  eye>  met  hers,  and  the  last  of  his  idealism  flad, 
swept  overboard  by  the  tide  that  engulfed  them  both ;  so 
that,  when  Scarpia's  order  for  the  arrest  of  Angelotti  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  sorely  stricken  Tosca  has  betrayed  the 
wretched  fugitive  in  order  to  s.-^ve  her  lover,  Hypolite  played 
at  repulsing  her,  but  with  strong  light  fingers,  unseen  by 
any.  he  caressed  her  <|uicUy.  birfoffe  the  exig«Kies  ol  stage 
directions  parted  them  again.  Then,  after  the  breathless 
nanaticm  by  the  nmsenga:,  a  gk»y     ^>aadon  todk  lite* 
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and,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  poured  forth  the  great  Dtean  oi 
triumph.  "  ViOortM  I "  with  a  sfAen&d  abuid<».  Hit  voke 

pitching  itself  with  trfmendoiH  ring  and  vibration,  his  whole 
bod>  tense,  trembling,  with  the  intensity  of  his  feeUng.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  cried  out  with  the  gladness  of  a  con- 
queror, at  whose  fu  t  lies  powerless  a  beautiful  slave.  Bat 
though  conqueror  he,  too,  was  enslaved  —  enslaved  by 
mightj'  love.  Tosca's  voice  pleading  seemed  to  him  as  the 
epitome  of  womanhood,  crying  pitifully  to  be  set  free  from 
the  eternal  bondage  of  sex ;  but  within  him,  primitive  man. 
egoist,  triuniphant,  fundamentally  cruel,  would  brook  no 
denial.  To  her  agonized  appeal  at  parting  he  refused  a 
hearing.  Because  of  her  the  civilized  man  in  him  had 
awakened  from  the  narcotic  of  traditional  reserve ;  of  that 
awakening  which  she  was  not  whoUy  guiltless  of  provocative 
intention — therefore  she  must  pay  the  price. 

He  longed  for  the  opera  to  be  ended.  Of  one  thing  he 
believed  himself  certain— this  woman  was  the  key  that  was 
destined  to  unlock  the  hidden  door  in  his  nature.  Not 
passion  alone,  but  brutal  rutldessness  was  needed.  And 
Wanda,  not  himself,  diould  be  the  victim  sacrificed  to  the 
God  of  .\rt. 

So  it  was,  that  during  the  entr'acte  he  waited  breatldess^ 
hkt  muscles  taut,  tm  whole  person  radiant  with  expectation. 
Wanda — he  loved  her !  His  thought  reiterated  thte  again 
and  again.  In  the  last  act  he  evoked  spontaneous  applause 
by  his  impassioned  singing  of  Mario's  lovely  "  £  lucevan 
U  stelU ! "  Later  the  two  gave  forth  the  love  duet 
with  such  superb  tone  that  the  audience,  catching  the 
flame  of  their  enthusiasm,  listened  in  growing  excite- 
ment. 

The  beauty  of  the  new  Tosca  was  undoubted,  and  Hypolite 
surely  had  never  sung  better.  Critics  watched  him  with 
cttrieaity.  There  was  a  change  in  him,  perceptiUe  since  his 
last  af^anmce.  His  voice  v/as  magnif.t  t  nt,  richer,  fuller, 
bat  siuely  he  was  a  Uttle  careless  in  his  method  of  delivery  I 
Tlwre  was  a  suggestiveness,  a  materialism  in  hb  playing 
of  Mario,  which  belonged  to  a  less  refined  and  poetic  artist 
than  the  Gaston  HypoUte  who  had  c<»qa/ared  th«a  oa  bit 
&rt  visit. 

**  He  is  pla3nng  to  the  gallery — for  popularity,"  one  well- 
kaam  critic  ffirbimwi  «tiiwntgntedly.  "  I  should  Uke  to 
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■ee  how  he  would  pmy  PelUai  now.  In  my  <^inion  he  shoitld 
pull  up.   He  is  not  made  for  mdodnuna." 

"  Bah !  "  answered  anothiT,  "  you  are  liypercriticaL 
Listen  to  that  last  note — true  and  round  as  a  tx-U  t  And 
look  at  the  audience— it  b  nearly  the  end  of  the  act  and  they 
have  not  even  begun  to  uascrew  their  opera  glasses." 

"  All  the  same."  replied  the  other.  "  1  preferred  hit 
earUer  style." 

"  Not  so  the  audience,"  said  another  critic  significantly, 
as  a  tremendous  storm  of  apiiluuse  broke  out  in  tlie  house; 
and  rnen.  standing  up,  cried  brava,  as  they  drummed  on  the 
crowns  of  theu*  hats. 

The  first  speaker,  however,  had  sUpped  away  into  the 
crowd  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Later  HypoHte  and  Wanda,  hand  in  hand  in  front  erf  the 
curtain,  when  l)owing  to  that  vociferous  audience,  were  not 
listening  to  the  applause.  Both  of  them  were  conscious  of 
the  sound  of  a  more  vital  tnnralt.  Tempestuow  and 
irresistible  the  God  of  Love  had  knocked  at  the  Gates  oi 
Chance.  But  he  came  not  in  the  garb  of  a  mischievous 
laughing  boy,  but  as  some  fierce  elemental  semblance  of  sex 
iacamate,  who  rudely  battered  down  all  barriers,  oryioff  to 
them  >*ith  temble  voice. 

After  what  seemed  to  them  an  interminable  tunc  they 
left  the  stage  silently,  and  Wanda,  tearing  her  hand  from 
HypoUte's,  fled.  Hypolite  stumblinR.  drunk  with  excite- 
ment, found  his  way  to  his  dressing-room,  conscious  only 
that  Wanda,  when  she  had  kndt  by  Hob  ob  the  stage,  Iwd 
bowed  over  him  until  her  lips  met  his. 

"  Quick.  Andrea,"  he  cried.  '  change  my  clothes.  SMprisH  I 
iMSten,  I  teB  yon."  He  tore  off  his  wig  and  began  to  mb  tha 
gnue  paint  from  his  face.  In  a  f i  w  minutes  he  had  lift 
mt  dressing-room  and  found  his  way  to  Wanda's  door. 

TAt  stood  waitiiw  bresohite.  his  pulses  hammering,  his 
bteath  coming  quickly.  Strange  sounds  came  to  him  from 
the  stage.  The  carpenters  were  taking  the  last  scene  to 
pieces  that  scene  where  he  and  Wanda  had  played  as 
puppets  b*for«  a  va^-t  .T.ulipnfi'  He  could  lave  laughed 
akmd  as  he  remembered  that  u  hiddoi  drama,  great  as  that 
of  Tosca  and  Marn),  was  playei!  before  their  unseeing  eyesl 

There  was  a  sound,  a  gentle  movement  within,  the  creakfaw 
ol  a  bolt  witlidnim.  The  door  opwud  tad  Wmido  mm 
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forth.  She  had  removed  her  wig  r.\.  i  niakt-up,  but  was 
still  clothed  as  she  had  been  in  the  last  act  of  the  drama; 
only  over  her  siKmlden  she  had — instead  oi  the  dailc  doak 
-he  had  worn  on  th*-  sta^f — throun  a  ll.imt-colourod  wrap 
of  su!no  silky  materiaJ.  It  wa.<>  optn  in  front,  disclosing  the 
beauty  oC  her  neck  covered  with  sparkling  diamonds.  Hw 
face  was  pale,  but  her  parted  np>  \m  n  i  . d,  and  her  eyes,  still 
riiumcd  with  black.  shtMie  with  lurix-  brilliancy.  As  her 
Klance  fell  on  the  figure  of  H>|>olite.  she  gathered  the  cloak 
up  in  f;ri;it  heavy  folds,  and  Inld  it  together  over  her 
bosom.  She  did  not  sp<  ak,  but  looked  at  him  as  if  ihe  waited 
that  he  should  ai^k  her  Mjmi  thinK'- 

Hypohte,  watching  her,  spoke  rou^'hly  : 
"  You  an-  n  adv,  tlim  ?    I  am  xoini^  li(»me  with  you." 
Wanda  swa\ed,  lu  r  hand:>  dn^j-jH-d  away  from  her  bosom. 
Her  eyes  met  liis,  she  seoiied  to  grow  taller  and  to  fin  oirt« 
uiouinK'  with  an  '  ffervi  ^n-nce  of  youth  and  womanhood. 
I  lun,  suddenly,  she  looked  awa}',  and,  as  her  eyes  kft 
she  seemed  to  shrink  and  droop.    Hy polite  knew  that  soma 
outward  remembrance  had  toutiu  d  lu  r  in  which  he  had  no 
part.   A  sudden  intuition  came  to  hixn  that  in  that  instant 
RmaU  and  things  Rtuaian  claimed  her.   He  ranemlwrad  tin 
otnin^  oi  Prince  Yerlatsky  and  hit  own  'Wmriwai  Wmy 
took  him. 

"  Cwne,"  he  saU  bmtally.   "  Yon  keep  me  waiting. 

l)o  I  return  with  yon  ?  " 
Wanda  siiivered, 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,   "  You  return  with  me." 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN  the  weeks  that  followed  it  seemed  to  Gai^w,  Utej,  that 
he  had  Uved  in  an  uneasy  and  hectic  draam.  Wanda 
became  to  him  an  obsession,  a  m.idnrss  from  which  he  coold 
not  escape.  And,  the  more  that  obi^ession  grew.  th«-  more 
he  lost  his  power  of  vianalifiilbn.  ao  that  he  was  dependent 
on  her  pre.,.  n.  for  tlu?  matcfial  li^ttration  ni-cessary  to  hi< 
present,  more  brutal  method,  o4  interpretation  of  drama. 
No  knger  did  he  stand  abne— an  idealist  whose  art  was  the 
a«*tor  ptrt  d  himwii  lud  tirit  bmmcIpimbum  qf  Ms  wtirtte 
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•ubjugation  was  galling  to  h\u\.  m)  that  he  tried  to  deaden 
hb  resentment  by  plunguik'  U. » p«  r  and  <1.  rjwr  into  debauch. 
Bttt,  iway  from  the  woman  who  had  enslaved  him,  he 

became  w»'an  spirith-s-  con?<i<»u>  that  his  whole  nature, 
let  alone  his  artistic  stns*-,  was  btt  < ming  hrutuny  nuttcrialist. 
The  immediate  apf^auae  of  the  pabiK  still  r*  .ichi  d  him,  but 
it  was  not  thf  appl.iusr  f  th«'  <  cmnoisM  ur  in  praiM  of  ftnislu  d 
and  spiritual  iiiuTpretation  ol  the  inttUcctu.il  connptton  of 
coi^Kwer  and  dramatist.  b«t  the  mafmetic  excitement  pro- 
dwced  I  V  his  own  reckkss  »  x|m  ntlitun  ni  vitahty. 

Certain  of  the  older  and  more  subtle  cntics,  tijHovtrmg 
in  him  the  beRinnins  of  deterioration  as  an  artist,  had.  on 
occask>ns,  calhd  Inm  to  task  in  no  mtasund  ttii  -  Hut. 
furiously,  he  had  turn.d  a  deaf  tar  to  their  kindl)  meant 
strictures,  refusm^  to  acknowh-dgi-  what,  in  his  heart  hearts, 
he  knew  to  be  truth — and  truth  siKikm.  not  from  a  dtsire 
to  find  fault,  but  from  anxii  ty  for  tia  wtlfare  of  one  whom 
they  had  believid  cai>abU-  of  tm«  r  things. 

It  w  happened  that  on*  momini;.  towards  thr  md  of  the 
season,  Gaston  ^at  at  the  op<  n  window  (,f  his  luxurious 

sitting-room  in  th*  Hotel  K  .  moodil>  stirrmg  las  cofiee 

■ad  reading  ont  of  those  same  criticisms  which  carped,  more 
than  usually,  aj^ainst  his  growing  !    k  of  di>tincti(.n. 

"It  is  a  pity."  wrote  an  emimni  <  ritic,  "that  Gaston 
HypoBte  was  not  contented  with  hb  earlm*  intennrtatimi 
of  certiin  ritfea.  We  confess  to  a  distaste  foi  his  new  methods, 
which  savour  rather  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  worssl  Italian 
school  than  of  the  subtle  and  reasoned  finish  of  FrHidk 
romance.  He.  who  was  om*-  a  {wrfect  master  of  r)el)ursy, 
will  find  himself  unabh  — if  he  contmues  in  his  prestnt  path 
— to  grasp  the  delicate  manner  «jf  thought  and  poetic  fceKng 
demanded      this  master  of  mcxli  rn  <  x(]uisites." 

The  flimsv  scrap  of  p;ip<  r  trembled  in  his  fing<  rs,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Crushing  it  into  a  litth-  ball,  he  flung 
it  into  the  paper-basket  and,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
famched  his  shciTildi  T-  like  a  little  unhappy  Ixiy  wlio  has 
been  scolded.    With  haggard  eyes  he  stared  out  into  the 

"  Was  it  true  what  they  said  ol  him  ?  ^  ;is  h(-  indeed 
deteriorating  ?  "  He  knew  the  writer  of  that  article,  a 
man  wbo  had  been  his  most  enthusiastic  achi^rer  ie  tfM 
Mfty  dtyt  «f  1^1  emr.  He  kaew  yn  to  he  »  im»  «i 


impeachable  lionuar.  who  cared  for  ut  lund  the  afMit  m 
much  to  pnitt  «rtim  he  oiMld  aot  io  «  «Mi  ft  #Myr 

conscu'iitc. 

He  gut  up,  pufthin^^  away  his  cofiee  with  a  stiakmg  hand. 
He  felt  hart  bet«ttee  tlw  nan  vriio  had  ipekea  tiMW  wordi 

was  his  fneml— iinil  one  whoso  opintun  hv  minted. 

He  puUed  his  dratttng-gown  about  luin  aud  walked  over 
to  the  great  mirror.  Putting  both  haiKb  m  tile  pnliihid 
wrface  of  the  t.ihU  ho  icaiicd  forward  and  'purveyed  hb 
reflectioii.  The  impre!»:»iun  he  received  was  not  exikdarating. 
Hit  skin  was  saliow  and  gicat  pockets  showed  beneath  Ini 
eyes.  TlKrc  were  ii<.ivy  lines  uout  his  itx  uth.  His 
unshaven  ctiin  and  rutfled  hair  gave  him  an  uaplfasantly 
unkempt  appearance.  He  turned  from  the  coatrmplatioa 
of  himself  and  retreated  Mrith  slow  footsteps  to  hie  ftRB- 
ciiair  again.  A  pile  of  unopened  letters  stUl  lay  beside  his 
plate.  He  pickt>vl  one  up,  u  wasi  a  buyish  epistle  from 
Ed^rard  Raimdaic.  a  y  nag  £ngiish  pianiid  of  ioae<httiBetkMi, 
who  pursued  him  wua  constant  invitations  to  spend  the 
week-end  at  his  utile  country  house  on  the  nver.  This 
boy.  being  an  aU  eathttttatic  follower  of  the  modem  French 
9ch(H>l,  had  pertinaciously  sought  him  out  as  the  acknowledged 
foremost  exponent  ut  lus  beloved  I>*bussy.  And  now,  onoe 
mtm,  he  wrote  imploring  that  Hypcdite  wooki  heaow  hte 
by  beoomuig  hi^    test  -if  unly  fur  one  n  .' 

Gaston  smiled  a^  he  laid  asitte  the  letter.  %  toocbed 

by  the  eagerness  of  the  boy,  ami  half  indi-  ^'  refuge 
in  this  atmosphere  of  honest  admiration. 

He  turned  again  to  the  pile  uf  letters,  the  a.;..t.  '^  is  a  tnert 
busine^  communication  m  acknowledgment  of  a  cheque 
paid  iiuu  his  bank.  Idly  he  picked  up  a  third  letter,  aiMl 
observed,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  addressed  in  Wanda's 
big  tlowing  hand.  Wtiat  could  she  have  to  say  'o  him  ? 
They  had  parted  late  last  night,  and  she  knew  '  wa*  Ida 
intention  to  go  and  see  her  that  evening.  H.ti  .  he  tore 
open  the  envelope,  aiid,  extracting  its  contents,  spread  out 
the  sin^  sheet  of  qiarsely  oovmd  p^w  on  the  talde. 

"  Mon  -*h<  wrrte  :   "  I  find  that  I  need  a  d  /  or 

two  s  complete  rtaii.  i  am  leaving  Loadon  tiii  Mou'tiy 
raomkig.  Wamda." 

Hypohte  daw  in  his  brc  !i.  What  did  she  mean — h« 
asked  himself  angnly— ^  gomg  away  witlUMit  lattinf  him 
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IciMNr  of  her  whereabouts  and  with  only  this  curt  word  of 

farmell  ?  What  was  he  to  do  with  himself,  kicking  hishedt 
in  London  for  the  intolerable  length  of  the  week-end  ? 

He  crossed  the  room  and  took  up  the  receiver  of  the 
telephone  on  his  writing-table.  Irritably  he  rang  up  Wanda's 
hotel.  Was  Madame  Panowska  in  ? — Madame  Panowska 
had  just  left  the  hotel,  she  was  going  out  of  town  for  the 
week-end. — Her  destination  ? — The  porter  was  sorry,  but 
Madame  Panowska  had  given  special  ordeis  that  her  letters 
were  to  be  kept  till  her  return— «he  had  left  no  address. 

Gaston  snapped  the  receiver  back  into  its  place,  and 
came  up  to  the  table  again.  Looking  down,  among  the 
litter  of  half  torn  envelopes  and  papers,  his  glance  fell  on 
Edward  Kamsdale's  letter.  Here,  at  least,  was  something 
that  offered  him  distraction.  He  picked  up  the  letter  and 
scanned  its  contents  afresh.    Then  he  rang  the  electric  bell. 

"  Andrea,"  he  said,  as  the  valet  answered  his  summons, 
"  pack  my  small  suit -case,  i  Km  leavinj^  London  for  the  week- 
end. Wait  one  moment."  He  sat  down  at  the  writing-table, 
and  addressed  a  telegram  to  Edward  Ranudale  at  Maiden- 
head— "  There — send  this  out  immediately  and  then  get 
my  bath." 

This  decision  taken,  he  recovered  a  little  from  his  depression 
and,  by  the  time  he  reached  Ramsdalc's  pretty  liverside 
villa,  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  certain  relief  at  the  brief  respite 
from  strenuous  living  that  had  been  his  daily  and  nightly 
portion  of  late. 

His  host's  conversation  after  dinner  that  evening  interested 
him,  as  constituting  an  elaborate  discussion  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  mtisic  of  Ravel,  Charpentier,  and  Debussy.  The  Ixr^'s 
enthusiasm  concerning  Hypolite's  own  interpretation  of 
modem  French  music  acted  as  a  balm  to  the  double  wounding 
of  the  momif^'s  critique  and  Wanda's  defection.  Declaring 
himself  to  be  tired,  he  went  to  bed  at  half-past  eleven, 
but,  once  in  his  room,  he  felt  unable  to  sleep.  The  night 
was  sultry  and  thtmderous — feverish  it  seemed  to  him. 
The  rank  smell  of  the  river  came  up  from  across  the  stuffy, 
gnat-haunted  garden.  His  head  adied,  and  his  handi, 
and  feet,  despite  the  hot  night,  were  icy  cold.  When  at 
last  he  fell  asleep  the  grey  dawn  had  laid  fingers  of  light 
across  the  horizon.  He  dreamed  evilly,  turning  reitlesaty 
in  his  sleep. 
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The  next  morning  he  did  not  appear  till  nearly  luncheon 
time,  and  young  Ramsdale  was  distressed  by  his  aspect 
But  Gaston  replied  shortly  to  his  solidtont  inquiries,  and 
spent  the  day  in  resttosi  wandering  in  the  garden,  or,  seated 
in  his  friend's  music-room,  smoking  innumerable  cigarettn 
while  Ramsdale  played  to  him.   At  dinner  he  had  talked 
brilliantly,  feverishly,  passing  from  one  topic  to  another 
with  extraordinary  mental  vigour.    Ramsdale  Ustened  to 
his  elaborate  criticism  of  obscure  harmonic  progressions 
and  niceties  of  tone  colour  with  rapt  attention.  HypoUte 
was  not  only  a  fine  singer  but  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  witty  and  judicious  comment 
of  things  musical.   But  at  night,  when  he  lay  awake,  unable 
to  quiet  his  brain,  which  raced  interminably  in  fantastic 
thought— wearily  he  turned,  burning  and  shivering  alt»- 
nately.  and.  alone  in  the  sultry  night,  his  craving  for  Waada 
became  acute.     His  head  throbbed  and  his  mouth  was 
parched.    He  was  indescribably  tired  but  unable  to  xeat 
Therefore,  when  Monday  evening  came  and  he  knew  that 
within  a  few  hours  he  should  see  Wanda,  he  could  hardly 
control  his  impatience  to  be  with  her  again.   Pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden,  before  dinner,  he  asked  himself  anxiously 
what  he  ahoold  ck>  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  he  and 
Wanda  were  forced  apart  by  the  march  of  circumstance. 
Wanda,  he  knew,  was  going  back  to  Russia,  while  he  himself 
had  a  aarfes  of  engagements  in  the  more  important  Freadi 
provincial  towns.   The  idea  of  a  separation  from  her  was 
intiderable— and  yet  he  felt  that,  if  he  continued  to  live  as 
he  was  now  living,  the  strain  wonld  bi  time  beeooM  toe 
peat. 

Why  had  this  woman  taken  such  entire  possession  of  aaa 
that  he  was  wretched  apart  frtwn  her  ?  Why  cooid  he  B©t 
break  away  from  he  ?  Was  she  not  stifling  the  better  part  of 
his  nature,  slowly  poisoning  his  whole  system  with  l»r  sen- 
suality, so  that  the  very  critics  observed  his  moral  ^teriora* 
tkm  ?  And  yet  he  fcived  her.  For  was  not  this  love— this 
surrender  of  his  very  soul — of  the  inner  shrine  of  his  per- 
sonaUty— to  her?  No — he  could  not,  he  would  not,  part 
fiom  her.  It  was  teipossible.  She  had  become  a  necessity 
to  him.  It  was  unthinkable.  To-night,  after  dinner,  he 
would  return.  He  would  eo  and  find  her.  They  would 
ta&oftlMMtliifl«k  Some  plan  for  the  liiluti  awira»taai 
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fntore-Hniiit  be  fonnnkted.  If  necemiy  he  wonid  break 
his  engagcanenti  in  France  and  go  with  her  to  her  own 

country. 

He  stood  itill  in  the  aii^ss  dusk  of  the  sununer  evening. 
On  the  heavy  air  the  subtle  scent  of  jasmine  rose  in  hk 
nostrils.  From  the  river  he  could  hear  the  plash  of  oars 
and  distant  voices.  The  minute  and  peevish  ping  of  gnats 
studded  the  <.ilence  with  dun  points  of  sound.  He  stepped 
on  to  the  dew-laden  grass  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  where  he  stood  contemplating  the  vista  of  white  mist 
rising  rank  and  humid.  Again  his  thought  turned  irresistibly 
to  Wanda  and  the  problem  of  their  future. 

What  was  it  in  her  which  attracted  him  ?  There  was  some- 
thing abnormal,  outside  his  experience,  in  her.  He  knew 
that  she  was  to  him  as  a  vampire,  feeding  on  his  vitahty, 
draining  him  of  personaUty  ;  and,  the  more  he  struggled 
to  retain  that  integral  self,  of  which  he  had  cmce  been  the 
master,  the  more  ruthlessly  did  she  take  possession,  until 
he  was  as  wax  in  her  hands,  defenceless,  dependent  on  her 
sUghtest  wish.  Whither  was  this  state  of  things  leading 
him  ?  he  asked  himself  unhappily.  Would  it  not  be  the 
part  of  a  man  to  free  hunself  ?  Could  he  do  so  ?  He  doubted 
his  own  capacity.  He  dreaded  the  wrench  which  parting 
would  inevitabty  cause  him.  No^he  could  not,  it  was 
useless — useless — mentally  he  paused — unless  some  sudden 
shock,  some  sudden  awakening  from  this  evil  dream,  should 
rdease  him,  and  enable  him  to  hit  way  out  of  thow 
evil  entwining  tendrils,  back  to  the  pure  froih  air  <rf  IdMfim 
once  more. 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  garden.    Edward  Ramtdate 

had  come  out  of  the  house.  He  advanced  down  the  gtfdMl 
path  and  over  the  lawn  in  search  of  his  guest. 

"  Hypolite.  my  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  out  here.  Come  in — 1  cannot  have  my 
gticst  risking  his  precious  voice  in  these  damp  river  fogs. 
Just  at  sunset,  and  after  a  hot  day,  they  are  particularly 
pernicious.  I  do  not  want  to  have  i!  on  my  rnnsriancc 
that  you  have  caught  cold,  and  to  hear  that  you  are  un- 
avoidably prevented  from  appearing  by  indisposition." 

He  put  his  arm  within  Gatton's  aad  p^ited  him  gently 
in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  new  budget  of  music  from  Parii^" 
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ht  wmt  oa, "  and  I  should  like  you  to  hear  the  latest  Debussy. 

also  tliat  '  Pavane  '  of  Ravel' s  which  we  were  discussing  last 
night.  For,  if  you  really  must  go  after  dinner,  we  may  not 
get  another  chaace.  I  suppose  it  is  not  potiilile  to  persuade 
you  to  change  your  mi.id  and  stay  till  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  impossible,  mm  ami,  "  GasttHi  answered,  as  they  entered 
the  French  window  of  the  moafc-room  togeOtfr.  CatcWtig 
a  glimpse  of  hunst  li  md  Ramsdale,  reflec  ted  in  a  long  mirror 
at  the  end  ot  the  room,  he  bitterly  contrasted  his  own  laded 
appearance  with  the  bey's  freshness.  For  two  raoiiths  tgft 
he  had  been  quite  as  full  of  joie  de  vivre  as  Ramsdale.  and 
now,  because  of  this  all  absorbing  devotion  to  a  woman, 
he  was  wretched.  Vet  it  was  absurd  that  a  grande  fmnim 
should  cause  him  unhappineas. 

He  turned  bittaly  inmi  contemplation  oi  bimaeU  in  the 
mirror. 

"  I  should  Uke  to  sUy."  he  said,  "  but  I  find  it  neccaaanr 

to  return  to-night.  I  have  a  rehearsal  at  ten  to-morrow,  and, 
as  you  know,  i  am  not  fond  of  early  rising !  1  am  afraid." 
he  added,  "  that  I  have  been  a  scnnewhat  gk)omy  companion. 
But  the  truth  is  I  have  been  working  very  hard  tet^.tad 
your  London  climate  does  not  agree  with  me." 

"You  are  not  looking  weU,  Hypolite,"  Ramsdale  com- 
mented, regarding  him  with  anxiety.  "  You  must  take  a 
good  rest,  my  dear  fellow,  at  the  end  of  tlie  season.  1  cannot 
tell  you,"  he  went  on,  his  face  glowing  with  enthnshMin, 
"  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me  to  have  you  here.  I  only 
hope  I  have  not  bored  you  with  my  nuxhieas  f<Mr  certain 
music." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Gaston  declared,  as  he  flung  hhasatf 
into  the  depth  of  a  big  red  leather  arm  chair,  "  your  conver- 
sation and  your  ideas  have  greatly  refreshed  me.  Now  you 
will  do  me  a  favour  which  J  shall  greatly  a{q;>reciate  if  you 
will  play  me  the  '  Pavane,'  I  am  curious  to  ise  «A«ther 
your  reading  of  it  is  the  same  as  my  own." 

"  Smoke  then,  while  I  play,"  Ramsctele  suggested,  at  ht 
put  a  box  of  Egyptian  cigarettes  at  his  friend's  elbow. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  his  shm  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  iHiite-panellai  wafl.  He  began  to  play,  ai^ 
immediately  his*gay  young  face  became  transfigured.  To 
the  man  who  watched  iiim  its  spiritual  quaUty  was  singular^ 
disturbing.   Ramsdale  requir^  no  material  help  mMm 
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his  own  personality.  Once  occupied  in  tiM  motnim  of  hb 
art,  he  retired  within  himself  and  becante  an  instrument, 
a  sensitive  receiver  of  the  creative  artist,  and  transmitter 
of  dcUcate  cerebral  inspiration.  This  was  Art,  as  HypoUte 
had  first  conceived  it  —as  he  had  loved  it  before  Wanda 
had  come  into  his  life.  Again  depression  took  him.  He 
torned  tlii^Uy  so  that  he  no  Umger  watdnd  Rimidih, 
who — rapt  in  his  pla\  inc-  had  forgotten  hiin.  That  forget- 
fulness  imrt  him  slirewdiy.  Wanda — he  wanted  Wanda. 
The  "  Pavane  " — ^beautifully  as  the  boy  played  it — jtand 
him.  The  sounds  presented  to  his  overstrained  nervous 
perception  a  medley  of  angles  and  comers — suggestive  of 
crude  colouring  and  troubled  thoughts.  He  was  thankful 
when  Ramsdale.  at  the  end  of  the  "  Pavane,"  without  more 
than  a  moment's  pause,  liegan  to  play  some  rippling,  dainty 
music  of  Debussy.  Glad  because  that  (untinuation  of 
music  reteased  him  from  the  ol>ligation  of  immediate  con- 
versation. .\nd  he  was  tired,  hombly  tired.  He  ached 
from  head  to  foot.  Debussy — yes — that  was  Debussy  the 
boy  was  playing,  h  while  ago  those  exquisite  moootonet 
would  have  greatly  af^aled  to  him—now  they  seemed  to 
him  grey,  ethereal,  indefinite.  Was  their  intangible  sweetness 
wmting  in  vitality  or  was  he — Gaston — coarse~Hnatoia^t 
— terre  d  terre  ■> 

He  moved  tn  his  chair,  and  his  eyes  looked  out  mourn- 
fully through  the  open  window  into  the  sultry  purple  daric- 
ness.  The  sickly  sweet  perfume  of  jasmine  came  to  him 
on  the  warm,  humid  night  air.  The  heavy  sweetness  of  white 
vaA  numve  nk»tfaia,  set  in  a  great  vase  in  the  comer  of  the 
roMB.  odni^  mth  the  s<  ent  of  his  own  cigarette.  This 
GOBftsnon  of  odcwt  nauseated  him.  He  put  down  his 
e^n^rette  and  lay  back  in  the  King  •  hair— restless  and  feverish 
— unable  to  quiet  his  jangled  nerves  or  fi.x  his  attention. 

Then,  afain.  the  longing  for  Wanda  arose  in  him  over- 
powering and  poignant.  He  i  losed  his  eyes,  and,  photo- 
gn^ilMd  brain,  came  back  a  cloud  of  diadowy  im- 

pressions, pictures  of  Wanda.  Wanda  as  he  had  first  seen 
her  when  she  came  down  the  platform  of  the  Gare  du  Nord 
— mysterkm^  Teiled.  Wanda  as  the  f^yed  Totca.  wi^ 
lithe  cat-like  movements.  W.mda  as  she  appeared  to  Un 
on  the  first  night  that  she  lay  in  his  anns. — Unable  to  be«r 
this  ku^  tad  niott  maddening  vakm  Iw  ofMoad  his  eyes, 
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staring  oat  tgilB  into  the  darkncM.  A  light  cumm  ef  tk 
stirred  the  creepers  which  hung  from  the  verandah,  wtiMtt 
patches  of  li^t  took  their  policed  dark  greeo  foHaga. 
Hypolite's  fevered  brain  turned  those  swaying  festoons  into 
trails  of  exquisite  human  bindweed,  covered  with  evil,  sweet- 
scei  ted  pale  flowers.  Frwn  out  the  heart  of  those  waxen 
iwtak  ><  oked  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  cast  a  speU 
on  him.  The  scent  of  those  exotic  blossoms  w;is  the  delicate 
human  odour  of  her  person,  the  faint  breath  that  came  from 
her  parted  lips. 

He  was  thankful  when  the  dfainer-gong  roused  him  from 
the  (Inmken  sweetness  of  thow  dreams.  He  puUed  himself 
together  and  essayed  to  converse  with  his  host,  forcing  hmi- 
self.  with  difficulty,  to  eat  the  choice  little  dinner  which  had 
cost  Kamsdale  much  anxious  thought.  His  pulse  S^^jg^ 
and  liis  eyes  were  bright.  He  talked  contimnotly.  mty, 
wit'  ,  quick  gestures  of  his  nervous,  fevered  hands ;  lad 
.iale.  watching  him.  perceived  that  he  was  ill. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  your  way  to  staying  the  ni^t, 
he  pleaded  aflectkMiately.  "It  i»  niy  opiiyen  that  yen 
need  a  rest." 

Gaston  smiled.  ^ 

"  You  fnss  unnecessarily,  imm  •wi,"  he  said.      I  asaore 

you  I  am  merely  overworked.  We  operatic  artists  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  taking  it  easy."    He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Ramadale  kwked  at  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  At  the  risk  of  seeming  impertinent,"  he  stammered, 
blushing,  and  leaning  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  table, 
"  I  dare  to  beg  that  you  will  see  a  doctor.  I  am  convtoead 
you  are  suffering  from  some  sort  of  fever.  My  father 
was  many  yars  in  India,  and  he  used  to  be  gmthr  troubled 
by  malaria — 1  supp<jsc  that  you  have  never  Uvea  in  a  biA 

climate  ?  "  .     ,  ^ 

Gaston  was  touched  by  his  evident  distress  and  real  attec- 

ti<m. 

"  I  begin  to  believe  that  1  have  been  hving  m  a  detestably 

unhealthy  climate  for  the  last  two  months,"  he  answered; 
"  but  I  think  it  is  not  a  doctor  1  need,  but  a  change  of 
atmosphere." 

'  And  yet  T  ondon  to  goieraUy  o(miiderad  haalthy, 
Ramsdale  murmured. 
"  So  it  is.  probably.  But.  a^amtly,  it  do«  not  wM 
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me.  Uy  detr  kSkm.  don't  worry,"  he  went  on.  patting  out 

a  burning  hand—"  perhaps  you  are  right,  I  am  not  well.  I 
must  get  back  to  London.  Once  there."  he  added,  haJi 
to  himself.  "  aU  will  be  weU." 

RamsUale's  manservant  uppetaed  in  the  doorway. 

"  The  car  is  here,  sir." 

Hypolite  came  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Can  I  have  the  car  open  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Certainly,  "  the  other  answered,  giving  the  ordrr  ;  "  and 
look  here,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am,  in  any  case,  coming  with 
you  to  the  station.  Will  you  let  me  bear  you  company 
further  ?  I  had  intended  returning  with  you  to  London,  if 
I  thought  I  should  not  be  a  U)thcr  —he  broke  off,  stammering. 

Gaston  looked  at  him  humorously. 

"  Non,  mon  petit,"  he  said.  "  Leave  me  alont-  or  I  may 
become  irritable,  and  I  am  not  nice  when  I  am  irritable.  It 
is  understood  now  that  we  make  no  further  mention  of  the 
•ttbject."    He  turned  and  w»  iit  out  to  the  car. 

"  Ah,  that  is  better,"  he  added,  as  it  started  and  bore  them 
•wiftly  into  the  ni§^t.  "  It  was  just  a  little  air  I  needed. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  river  mists  are  good  lor  me.  S*pri^, 
although  I  feel  more  alive." 

Long  afterwards  youn-  Hauisdalc  remembered  that  five 
minutes'  drive  with  Gaston.  He  was  haunted  by  the  pictim, 
framed  in  the  window  of  the  first-class  carriage  as  the  train 
slowly  rolled  out  of  the  station— the  face  of  his  friend,  which 
had  appeared  to  him  as  some  dfdcnoiis  tragic  made,  {Mdfid 
and  Uned  to  emaciation,  with  nervoat,  twit^iig  ^  tad 
burning  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V 

AS  the  train  rolled  away  Gaston  sank  back  in  the 
comer  of  the  empty  first-ciassi  carriage.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  that  his  visit  was  over  and  that  be  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Wanda.  Wearily,  now,  as  he  sat  huddled 
in  his  seat,  his  mind  turned  to  her.  He  was  conscious 
that  Ramsdale's  diagnosis  had  been  right,  and  titat  he 
was  suffering  from  some  sort  M  fever.  He  leanod  his 
head  back,  sinking  into  semi-coma ;  but  the  crattaat 
|erk  of  the  train,  as,  it  drew  up  at  wayside  stations,  lowtd 
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him  to  irritable  oonsctoome*.  A  tenibb  thint  contumed 

him  and  his  hips  and   loins   began   to   feel   icy  cold, 
wliile  his  head  and  hands  were  burning  hot.  Alternately 
lie  shivered  and  stifled.   He  beoune  nervooi  about  btajiilf. 
fearing  that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  at  whcaml  to- 
in.jrrow.    Rubbing  his  coat  sleeve  agaittit  the  JlJf^^Jf^ 
looked  out.    Ihe  train  was  nearing  Londmi.    Over  head 
a  sullen  thickness  of  fog  shut  out  the  greater  distance  of 
the  night.   The  glare  of  the  great  city  was  reflected  on 
the  lower  banks  of  vapour,  and,  beneath  that  glowing  canopy, 
a  miUion  lights  glimmered,  while  the  streets  vibrated,  palpi- 
tutid   seethed—a  vast  amphitheatre  of  living  humanity, 
the  noise  of  which  melted  into  one  continuous  roar  hke  the 
flaming  of  some  gigantic  furnace,  glowing  with  ardent  life. 
Radiating  away  to  right  and  left,  from  the  height  of  the 
raised  railway  track,  squalid  mean  alleys  were  visible  as 
ribbons  of  crude  light.   At  the  near  ends  of  than  he  saw 
lines  of  fruit  and  vegetable  stalb,  round  which  Bttto  dwacfid 
figun  s  moved.  .  a 

Gaston  let  down  the  window  and  leaned  oot;  tbe  ■oitnr 
air.  disturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  train,  met  him  laden  with 
til.'  thick,  nauseating  odour  of  fried  ftsh,  over-ripe  fruit  and 
manifold  humanity.  From  the  dull  roaring  of  the  dty 
riiarper  notes  of  sound  occasionally  detached  themselves. 
He  sank  bark  again  in  his  seat,  for  the  deadened  air  brought 
no  reucsiiment  to  his  lungs. 

He  was  stifling,  he  told  himself,  as  he  expcUed  panting 
breaths  from  his  parched  mouth— stifling  for  want  of  Wanda 
—for  want  of  tht  scent  of  that  evil  human  bindweed,  the 
poison  flower  that  was  killing  him. 

The  train  rolled  into  Paddington.    1  he  .oor  of  the  carriage 
opened,  and  Gaston  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform.  From 
out  the  crowd  the  tall  figure  of  Andrea  approached. 
Hyp«)lite  put  his  suit-rase  into  the  valet's  hand. 
"  Take  my  luggage,  Andrea,"  he  ordered  ;  "  I  have  business 
to  attend  t«)  and  shiii'  not  return  till  later." 
Hailing  a  taxi,  he  flung  himself  in,  directing  the  chauffeur 

to  take  him  to  the  Hotel  .\  .   "  Wanda."  he  whisoered 

to  himst-ll.  "  1  will  go  to  her.  I  must  see  her  to>night,  I 
shall  feel  better  in  her  pretence." 

VN  ith  (laze',1  eyes  he  regariled  the  kalMdflacoi!4C  ettect  of 
Ughted  stitcts  and  houses.  Tbe  thunder  ol  tftfatt,  ll»«tiilf 
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of  voioet.  and  ntUe  of  traffic  bewildered  him.   At  last  the 

taxi  drew  op  before  the  Hotel  X  .    With  difficulty  he 

roused  himself  from  his  Mini*ttapor  and,  paying  oU  tht 
cab,  entered  the  vestibule. 

From  the  hall  porter  he  obtained  the  infonnatiun  that 
Madame  Panowska  had  returned,  and  wu  entertainh^j  a 
ffoest.  She  had  given  orders  tluit  dinru-r  was  to  be  served 
in  her  private  suite,  and  that  no  one  else  was  to  be  admitted 
that  evening. 

At  that  nnoment,  Gaston  saw  that  tlie  door  of  the  lift  had 
opened,  and  a  tall  man,  clad  in  evening  dress,  stepped  from 
it.  He  came  down  the  steps  of  the  inner  hall  into  the  vesti- 
bule.   The  young  man.  watching  him.  saw  he  liad  a  great 

£lden  beard  which  reached  to  his  waist,  and  that  on  his 
e  wrists  wwe  thick  gold  curb  bracelets. 
The  sight  of  those  bracelets  acted  as  the  steadying  influence 
that  Gaston  needed.   He  recognized  the  man  as  Prince 
Y^tdc3^Wanda's  consin.    Drawing  hims«  lf  ap  he  called 
imnatiently  to  the  hall  porter. 

*  Take  my  card  to  Madame  Panowska  and  tell  her  that  I 
wiA  to  see  her  on  a  matter  of  gn  at  urgency." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  Russian  turned  his  head. 
He  regarded  Gaston  steadily  and  inviKi.lly  with  his  cold 
eyes,  then,  raising  his  shoulders,  he  passed  out  into  the 
street  smiling. 

At  last,  after  a  w^it  that  was  intolerable,  the  porter 
returned,  saying  that  Madame  Panowska  would  see  hha, 
and  he  waji  borne  up  in  the  lift.  At  the  Um  of  the  well  he 
dismissed  the  man,  saying  that  he  would  find  bis  own  way  to 
her  rooms. 

In  a  few  seoomb,  with  beating  heart,  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  doorway  of  her  private  apartment.  It  was  slightly 
ajar.  He  puslied  it  open.  Looking  in,  he  perceived  that 
the  room  was  empty,  and  lighted  orily  hy  a  single  shaded 
lamp  set  on  the  tabl«-  Inside  the  fireplace.  On  the  divan 
the  cushions  were  in  disorder.  Th'-  deep  indentation  of  the 
plfiows  showed  that  someone  hud  but  lately  lain  there. 
Gaston,  gazing  at  that  divan,  was  taken  with  poignancy  of 
ranembrancr^.  He  th(»ught  of  his  first  coming  to  this  room, 
and  his  finding  of  Wanda  -graceful  in  black  trailing  garments 
with  ttttie  scarlet-clau  feet.  Clenching  hk  has^.  he  kx^id 
and  his  gbiiM  laU  on  tlw  taUi  tiMt  stood  batmi 
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the  divan  and  the  mantelpiece.  On  the  polished  surface 
lepoied  two  empty  coffee<ttf».  and.  amid  a  litter  of  cigarette 
boxes,  Udlters  and  papers  inscribed  in  Russian  character, 
a  pair  ol  man's  gloves.  He  did  nut  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  Prince  Yarlatsky.  A  growing  convktkm  forced  itself 
on  him  that  he  and  Wanda  luid  <<>me  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  that,  somehow  or  otlicr.  this  man  had  cast  him 
out.  An  agony  of  distress  filled  him,  and  his  eyes  gnm 
misty  with  tears.  Unable  to  enduff  the  thout,'lit,  he  tamed 
to  the  window,  and.  wrenching  open  the  long  casement, 
leaned  out  into  the  airless  summer  night.  With  the  openbig 
of  the  window  that  roaring  of  the  city,  as  of  a  mighty  flame, 
came  to  hfan,  surrounding  him  and  hulling  him  down.  His 
sight  became  blurred  and  his  brain  unsteady.  In  his  dis- 
ordered imagination  he  saw  himself  used  by  that  human 
bindweed,  until,  stifled,  strangled  by  the  warm  clinging 
tendrils— no  longer  of  aiiy  value  to  her,  bled  of  his  vitaUW 
and  talent,  he  was  cast  aade  ;  while  she— predatwry,  cro«» 
voracious— st't  forth  m  search  of  further  prey. 

He  leaned  against  the  jamb  of  the  window,  and  his  ears 
were  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  roUing  wheete  and  whir 
of  motors  without.  st>  that  he  did  not  hear  Wanda's  hght 
footfall.  Startled,  and  galvanized  into  sudden  consciousness, 
he  turned  round  abruptly  when  her  clw  tpeedi  RMUed 
him. 

"  AUoHS.  mm  ami,"  she  said  sarcastically,  "  th«i  you  are  m 
no  such  great  hurry  after  all  to  see  me." 

He  p^oeived  that  sh<^  had  come  from  the  inner  room 
and  wa.-.  standing  a  few  {.ices  behind  him,  clothed,  from 
iihouldei  to  foot,  in  shot  ilame  colour  and  gold.  The  corsage 
of  her  gown  and  the  jwints  of  her  little  gilded  slippers  were 
cncnisted  with  opalcstrnt  and  diamanti  embroidery.  The 
sleeveless  garment,  cut  prinri  r>s  fashion,  set  off  her  beau- 
tiful figure  and  expos«i  a  generous  expanse  of  dazsttiv 
neck  and  bosom.  Her  yollow  hair  was  plaited  high  in  a 
crown  on  her  head,  and,  round  her  neck,  she  wore  a 
heavy  gold  necklace  of  chased  and  carvm  gerid,  set  wMi 
diamniuls  and  pink  topaz,  f^n  at  opals,  and  pendant  pearls. 
The  whole  effect  of  her  was  of  another  race  and  age — barbaric 
and  regal. 

To  his  seeing  she  looked — despite  the  splendour  of  her 
>ttiw  tow  lovoly  tnd  woodUnd,  but  mora  subtly  rehned. 
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Ab  intangible  change  in  lu-i  which  he  could  not  define  i  ^tilod 
hisi.  It  WM  as  if  the  had  b<«ii  cteanted  h«  aniniatity. 
and  that  the  proocs-,  l*ad  dev«io|;ied  iii  her  toOM  iaiat  awUHB- 
ing  of  the  soul  kite  lacked. 


lia  Mw.  further,  that  there  wt^n  darit  cirdet  round  her 

blue  ryi-s,  and  that  the  \t>\>  v  mouili  ilr-  »|)«'»|  at  thi-  torjiem. 
After  her  ttr»t  tpeaking,  she  ktoud  in  irunt  uf  him.  unmubik) 
and  ittant,  her  eyei  fastened  on  hit. 

Moved  tu  tenderness  by  that  indefinable  i  hanfi  in  hut, 
ha  held  out  hia  arms ;  but,  instead  of  throwing  herself  into 
them,  aa  was  her  custom,  she  remained  where  >he  waa— 
one  slender  hand  chui  itin^  the  tohb  uf  Iter  shimmering  gown. 

A  lump  rose  in  his  thnKit     lie  tuoved  i  step  near  ? 

"  Wanda — Wanda,"  he  t  ried  Imar^iely,  as  he  made  a 
roovemmt  to  take  i^r  in  his  arms.  But  she  eluded  him 
and,  cmssing  the  r(M)m,  strpjH-d  out  on  to  tlic  bali-ony. 
The  light  from  witinn  streamed  '>ut  on  t<>  her  where  she 
Mood,  catching  the  points  of  sparkling  light  on  her  oorsafe. 
Her  graceful  head,  atxtvi-  liie  wliite  .irms  and  neck,  was  out* 
lined  against  the  darkncits  beyond.  4 

HypoUte.  maddened  by  her  elusiveness,  rendered  furious 
by  her  indifferenee,  followed  her  out  on  to  the  balcony  In 
the  darkness  he  put  his  arms  round  her  waist,  trymg  to 
draw  her  to  him.  But  he  felt  her  pull  away  with  all  her 
atrength,  stiffemng  every  muscle. 

"  Wanda."  he  said  at  last,  "  what  possesnes  you  to-night  ? 
Why  do  you  resist  me  ?  Don't  yuu  know  I'm  longujg  for  you. 
mad  for  you,  that  I've  counted  the  hours— minutea  tM  I 
alu)uld  hold  you  in  my  arms  again  ?  " 

"  I  et  me  go."  Hhe  answered,  sttugghng  with  him.  '  Let 
me  wait,  I  want  to  think— I  want  time  to  think-Hmmetl^ 
has  happenetl." 

Sh''  tried  to  citajK*.  but  he  held  lnr,  and  she,  fveting 
her  !>(iuggle  ignominkms,  remahted  passive,  h»  face 
♦  urn»(l(ioin '.um  ;  hut.  ;i.s  he  lu-ld  lin  he  Uh  no  response, 
the  once  amorous  woman  wa»  cold  as  ice.  He  knew  that 
hk  bttming  touch  was  horrible  to  her,  and  silently,  they 
irtood  thus  fur  a  moment  SiM-kiiiK'  out  into  tlx-  night.  At 
last  Hyptilite  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  that  sil«  nr*»— . 
.'<■  i«*d  from  the  balcony  into  the  room.  Deliberatelv  .uid 
coolly  he  tiMjk  a  d^m  ttr  from  the  tabl'-  'iK-nide  the  divaS. 

Then,  moving  aside  the  pm  of  man's  ^ovaa,  with  afaibefF* 
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txhttiitiMi  <rf  car«  he  picked  up  the  igniter  and  lit  thedgvette. 
Wanda,  who  had  k&umd  him,  watched  him  as  he  touched 
the  gfcyvea.  Her  face  grew  paler  and  iiiie  <irew  in  hur  breath 
with  a  Mnall  gasping tound.  Uyp)lite  did  not  ImmIc  up,  but  hit 
hand  shtMilc  lo  that  ttie  littte  Amm  ol  the  igniter  quivenrd 
almtJtt  to  axtlBCtioa.  Ht  let  it  down  on  tha  taUt  uA  tmmi 
to  her. 

"Wanda,"  he  hruke  out,  and  the  tuuv  ni  hit  voice 
wan  curt  and  hard,  "  I  came  here  •  to-night,  aa  rnaay 
tim«  s  1m  (<in\  t'X|MM  rinj;  tlir  wi  lcomr  that  you  have  alwayt 
ext  iideit  to  nif.  \our  ntanntr  to  me  is  that  ui  a  woman 
\Oui,  in  tome  way.  comiden  henrlf  injured.  Our  bittaiaey 
t  inlxil.li  ns  in«-  to  i^k  (or  an  explanation.  If  I  am  unwelcome 
to  you — you  have  but  to  say  so.  If  1  have  offended  you— - 
you  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  in  what  way  I  have  iacvRvd 
your  aiif^iT  " 

She  moved  slowly  acrms  to  the  hearth.  In  her  ey«a 
thm  wn»  weMin«»,  and,  with  trembling  hngers.  she  pudied 
back  a  loop  nf  her  ht  avy  \ .  Iluw  hair  from  hi*r  forcheati. 

"  Mwwe  you  an  explanation,"  she  said.  "  Fcrhapt  it 
wonld  be  better  that  I  nhmild  give  it  to  you  at  once.  Yam 
have  lu  vvr  |>ri  t<-ndt  <l  to  are  for  mt-  dt^ply.  I  have  kaows 
all  the  while  that  I  had  tnit  attr.K  ted  your  passing  fancy. 
Your  attitude  of  mind  toward.^  me  is  the  saim  as  my 
attitude  of  mind  haii,  hitherto,  bean  towards  aaB." 

"  Hitherto  ^     he  asked. 

"  Hitht  rto  slf  iuiiwered  calmly,  inhtltaf  tiw  wtoka 
from  Iter  cigarette,  and  piiaing  otmlldaaea  aa  coo* 
tinned,  "  with,  perha|><i,  one  ext  option. " 

"  Ah  !  he  exclaimed.  His  voice  strangled  in  his  throat 
-looitiii|  at  her  at  tha  ttood  there,  lovely.  daMla.  tM 
thousand  tinv  s  more  provoking  in  her  way wtfd  MWMMOi 
than  the  had  tx*en  in  her  amatory  abandon. 

Wanda  leaned  her  ^bowt  on  tha  mantelpiece,  daintily 
Umung  <  !ie  hand,  she  fli(ketl  the  cigarette  ash  into  a  •itivar 
tray,  i'oismg  the  point  of  one  foot  on  the  rail  of  the  ^'r»te, 
aba  twitted  her  beily  ridewayt  and  looked  him  fuil  -n  the 
face.    Her  glance  w.u  inniM  ,  nt  of  coquetry  or  invitation. 

Gaatoii  was  furious  and  humiliateti.  He  recognised  that 
she  was  seeking  to  get  rid  of  him.  and  it  wounded  his 
teif-e^em  shrewdly  that  it  sh<  tUd  be  Wanda,  and  not  htm- 
aaU,  wlw  4mM  savwiBca.  i>e^  tte  te^  that  he  had 
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you.elf,  your  art,  y«r  g,^«fii'^r„'„:!„  "v^r  m^happS' 
that  you  considered.    Therefore  "-^he  paused  S 

Wanda,"  he  answered,  a  little  humblv  " 
I  have  wantpH  *n.         •  "umoiy,     many  times 

but  J  y^n*:  ti  Tussrtc^^sns 

therefore  was  not  wholly  mine.''  me  lault 

"I  find  no  fault,''  she  answered,  moving  resllesslv  if 
the  conversation  irritated  her  anH  X.  ,  '^^"'^^V,  as  if 

character  of%our  "ntSt  to  ml  I  "  '"."e""?'"^  «<« 
justified  in  ado';.ing  a"uL  lttrtude"'o  you""^"^ 

bittert™  '5"wLt1f'lh^tffl.°T  •«»™«' 

I  should  ha™  told  yofttat^'Tn^r^^^^^^^  " 
nothing  to  give."  ■  direction,  I  had 

brii'tS;.'      """"  '  "^"ved,"  h.  exclato«l 

you  are  condemned.  Your  outlook  towLl  I "  """"f' 
material.    I  have  met  Zn  of  your  HnS^^^  ^  ^^'^ 

pe^r"5x°£*^-'°i^^^^^ 

^=hLe":;fen;?a^/-|-^^^^ 
.tt«ly  h^rtless;  full  well  do  yi^^^e  to 
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in  your  own  coin.  I  have  no  pity  for  you.  You  suffer  only 
in  your  self-adoration,  caring  not  one  jot  what  may  become 
of  your  cast-off  loves.  This  time  you,  yourself,  are  caught. 
The  hunter  is  trapped  in  his  own  snare  !  He  tastes,  for 
once,  the  joys  of  sport  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hunted. 
And  prettily  he  takes  it,"  she  added,  taunting  him.  "  It  is 
charming,  is  it  not,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  another  ? — 
And,  when  you  are  no  longer  needed,  to  be  cast  off—to  be 
told  as  I  tell  you — the  play  is  ended."  <  * 

"  Be  silent,"  Hypolite  cried  angrily.  "  You  cannot  cast 
me  off,  for  I  never  belonged  to  you.  But  I  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  leave  this  room  until  you  either  give  me  reasonable 
explanation  of  your  conduct,  or,  whether  you  will  or  not, 
you  satisfy  the  passion  at  which  you  scoff." 

Taking  both  her  wrists  in  one  of  his  hands,  he  held  her 
round  the  shoulders  with  the  other  arm,  pressing  her  to 
him  with  his  whole  force.  She  could  feel  his  burning  breath 
on  her  cheek,  and  fever  in  the  clasp  of  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  panted.  "  Coward,  you  may  gain 
what  you  want  by  brute  strength,  but  not  till  I  have  resisted 
you  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power." 

"  Answer,"  he  cried  again  in  fury.  "  For  whom  are  yon 
deserting  me — for  it  comes  to  that — ^what  new  lovw  has 
taken  your  fancy  ?  " 

The  fierce  grip  was  beginning  to  tell  on  her,  and,  fainting 
ahnost,  she  drooped  against  his  shoulder,  bet  head  has^iu 
back.  "  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  whispered  weakly,  "  let  me  go,  lest  I 

give  way," 

Hypohte,  his  paroxysm  of  rage  passing,  flurg  her  from 
mm.  She  fell,  half  lying,  half  sitting,  on  to  the  divan.  As 
she  crouched  there,  her  breath  coming  in  great  gasps,  and 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  she  appeared  to  him  an 
object  for  contempt  rather  than  fury. 

"  Listen  then,  Hypolite."  she  said,  "  you  shall  have  your 
explanation.  As  to  whether  it  will  be  palatable  to  you 
I  am  indifferent."  She  paused  a  moment.  "  You  remem- 
ber my  cousin.  Prince  Yeriatsky— yon  saw  him  here  one 
day  ?  " 

Gaston  nodded.  He  stood,  his  two  hands  clasping  the 
carven  back  of  a  chair.  His  face  was  deathly  pale,  and 
there  were  blue  shadows  about  his  mouth.  He  did  not  kick 
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from  some  Sn^  hlZr  V  awakened 
first  he  nLnln'^^  °'  madness  and  disease.  At 

as  her  story  "o.;L'Sed;S^^er"sp2^^°^^^ 
and  his  vitality  flared  up  *° 

Mk^meVma^rrhimt'''^^  "  «o 
and  hve  wifh  h  m  aTtlfl'lXrlV''*'  «° 

m:rmf  a^'hetr  I  I^^^^^ 

f^?^  b^'h^'^^edjlSe'iKh;  i^r',""'"'" 

my  many  lovers    You  l?^T  ^'''^^^"^^the  amusement  of 

— we  wer"  con<;inc  q»„i  «  u    '"^f'^Jcy,    she  paused,  "we 

through  theTot;  wTds  YXskv"l^°^'t 

Many  times  in  th^  f™7\  J^erlatsky  was  a  beautiful  boy. 

when  we  2ew  older  '"^^ 
discovery  of  my  voi^e  Mv  ^^k"^  ""^^ 
his  property T  went  ^o  Po  '  f^^-l^^^ng  me  all 
rem£ned  at  K_  whlre  h.  ?n  .  '^'^^y-  Yerlatsky 
I  would  have  none  of  WsTove  tf'^  me. 
freedom.  On?y~he  hS  t  ji^  ^  "^^^^'^^  ^^^^  ™y 
has  asked  me  pei^iste^t  J?!^'  Tm^'  P^^i^tently  he 
ment  of  his  t^St^  love  S  ''"^  ^« 
but  loves  as  on^'t7tX  r^^\:,^?  yo-selfish^ 

out  h^wT  ^""^ ''^^  °'      ^^^'y'"  broke 
"  Not  .^tirdy."  she  answered.  '  you  play  a  small,  thoufh 
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a  very  smaU.  part  in  my  history,  therefore  I  must  make 
transitory  mention  of  you." 

"  Go  on,"  he  commanded.   "  If  you  have  any  feeling  in 
you.  get  forward,  for  you  torture  me." 

"  Then  do  not  delay  me  with  interruptions,"  she  said 
coldly,  nor  confuse  me  with  hysterical  comment.  I  repeat 
Yerlatsky  is  strong,  so  strong  that  I  fear  him.  When  I 
sent  him  away  I  knew  that,  though  I  banished  him.  his 
influence  remained.  It  disconcerted  me  to  reahze  how 
much  I  cared  for  him.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  send 
him  away  he  would,  with  his  terrible  quiet  strength  break 
down  aU  barriers.  I  began  to  think  of  him,  to  dream  of 
that  strength,  to  love  him,  to  long  for  him,  yet  I  knew  that 
he  would  never  satisfy  my  love  for  him  unless  I  became 
his  wife— and  that  meant  exile,  and  Yeriatsky— only  and 
eternally.  In  my  desperation,  to  escape  from  my  love 
for  him,  I  turned  to  you  as  an  outlet— as  a  makeshift  to 
occupy  my  mind  !  " 

A  sharp  exclamation  escaped  Hypolite's  lips,  but  she 
contmued  pitilessly. 

xiri!  ^^^^^^        ^         *°  was  Yerlatsky 

When  you  held  me  in  your  arms  I  shut  my  eyes  and  dreamed 
that  It  was  he  who  embraced  me.  You  unwittingly  acted 
proxy  for  him.  It  was  never  you  to  whom  I  gave  myself 
but  Yerlatsky.  In  dreaming  of  him.  my  longing  for  him' 
became  mtolerable  and  I  could  not  endure  the  position 
I  began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  I  hated  you,  because  you 
stood  m  his  place.  Last  week  I  telegraphed  to  him  to  come 
to  me,  and  he  came  straightway,  without  question.  I  told 
hun  everything.  He  loves  me  and  I  am  going  to  many 
mm."   Her  head  sank  back  on  the  cushions. 

HypoKte  took  his  hands  from  the  chair;  he  came  uo 
to  her  raging.  *^ 

"  By  God  Wanda."  he  burst  out,  ahnost  inarticulate 
with  anger,  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  every  time  I  lay 
m  your  arms  you  were  thinking  of  another  man  ?   By  hell 

r^-Jf  ®  I  ^ave  a  mind  to  kill  you."  ' 

T  ?  ,  answered,  sitting  up  and  staring  at  him. 

I  freely  own  that  I  never  loved  you— it  was  just  that 
vicanously,  you  satisfied  my  passion  for  him." 

A  word  of  coarse  import  escaped  Gaston.  His  panting 
^waOi  ttraai^ted  in  his  thioat;  seiang  her  by  the  shouldeii 
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he  forced  her  back  on  to  the  couch,  holding  her  down  She 
stared  up  at  him,  her  blue  eyes  wide  and  unflinching.  Thev 
could  hear  the  labour  of  each  other's  breath. 

"  I  hate  you."  she  cried.  "  Brute  that  you  are.  Animal 
-what  do  you  care  so  long  as  the  beast  in  you  is  satisfied. 
Bah  I  do  you  think  yo^  are  the  man  to  awake  a  grande 
passton  m  a  woman  of  my  calibre.  No— you  can  go— leave 
me  a  slave  whom  I  have  grown  tired  of.  a  toy  that  I  have 
broken-go  to  make  room  for  the  coming  of  a  man.  a  man. 
do  you  hear,  who  could  take  you  in  his  two  hands  a^d  break 

Hypolite  did  not  answer;  only  he  stared  at  her  with 
bloodshot  eyes  stcxre J  at  the  great  snake  of  plaited  yeUow 
hair  that  had  broken  loose  and  hung  in  limp  disorder  over 
the  green  cushions ;  stared  at  the  red  lips  drawn  back  over 
her  teeth,  as  some  wild  creature  that  desires  to  bite 

fen    1?^^''^.°/       ^'^^^^  chest  to  rise  and 

an.  The  beaut  ful  bosom,  with  its  Uttle  vaUey  in  the  centre 
showed  exquisitely  beneath  the  shimmering  gown.  He  felt 
madness  seize  him.  No  longer  did  he  desire  her.  She  had 
wounded  him  to  the  quick,  tearing  at  his  live  heart  tiU  his 
agony  became  unendurable.  The  humiliation  of  her  havine 
used  him  in  the  manner  she  admitted,  outraged  his  sense 

^  hLTnL^i?^"''^  ^  *°  P°'"t  of  ddirium. 
HIS  brain  seemed  to  give  ahnost  with  a  snap,  and  to  be- 
come a  thing  apart  from  him.  a  blank  space  in  which  whiried 

awikened  m  him-the  brutality  that  kills,  lest  another  should 
take  possession  To  kil,  to  kill  this  creature  who  outraired 
him,  and  who  chaUenged  his  supremacy  as  man 

He  would  crush  the  beautiful  thing  that  lay  there,  till  the 
pimbng  breath  choked  in  the  gullet,  and  the  tonke  w^ 

teSt  h^S^wT^'^^'^  teeth-tiUthe  blue  eyes%hould 
be  first  bloodshot,  then  glazed  in  death.  For  a  moment  he 
SLr.  U  looking  up  at  him,  knew  what  was 

SSf  ?         K^'',  ^^^^'^  and  horror  of 

murder  looked  back  at  her  from  his  ravaged  face  The 
sweat  broke  out  on  her  forehead,  still  she  did  not  take  her 
ey^  from  his  she  knew  that  he  was  very  near  to  madness  ; 
It  was  as  If  she  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  some  wild  animal  in 
whom  blood-lust  dominated.  She  feared  that  if  she  took 
away  her  glance  the  last  link  with  himianity  in  him  wooM 
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be  gone  and  he  be  left  beast-like— soulless— she  utteity  at 
his  mercy,  that  he  would  tear  the  Ufe  from  her  quivwring 
flesh,  sending  her  out  into  the  darkness  to  face  eternity. 

Hypolite — mad  at  that  moment — was  brought  to  sanity 
by  the  sight  of  the  sweat  pouring  down  her  face.  Her  agony 
of  mind  communicated  itself  to  him.  Vaguely  his  brain 
sought  -'gain  the  thread  of  human  living,  recalled  by  those 
drops  ot  moisture  streaming  over  her  face.  He  noticed  that 
her  mouth  was  quivering,  and  that  patches  of  scarlet  stained 
and  mottled  her  clear  skin.  With  a  great  sigh,  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  he  drew  himself  up,  releasing  her.  His 
hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  he  was  conscious  that  his  head 
throbbed  violently.  Alternately  he  shivered  and  burned 
with  fever.  His  limbs  ached,  and  he  had  much  ado  to 
stagger  to  the  door,  holding  on  to  the  furniture,  and  groping 
like  one  hideously  drunk.  For  a  moment  he  could  not  find 
the  handle.  This  disappointed  and  distressed  him  inor- 
dinately, so  that  he  began  to  sob  Uke  a  child.  At  last 
his  fumbling  fingers  touched  the  handle  and  he  turned  it. 
Pulling  open  the  door  he  looked  back  at  Wanda.  She  was 
lying  where  he  had  left  her — her  face  bloodless,  her  eyes 
half  closed,  in  a  dead  faint. 

Staggering  down  the  passage  to  the  Uft  he  pressed  his  finger 
against  the  bell  and  leant  against  the  iron  netting  which 
masked  the  weD.  He  heard  dimly  the  sound  of  the  lift  as  it 
started.  When  the  gate  opened  he  stumbled  in.  He 
demanded  a  taxi,  and  swaying,  lurching,  half  carried  to  the 
door  by  the  lift-man,  he  gave  the  name  of  his  hotel,  leaving 
the  personnel  of  the  staff  under  the  impression  that  the  famous 
tenor  had,  for  once,  exceeded  a  normal  allowance  of  strong 
drink. 

When  the  cab  reached  the  Hotel  R  ,  it  was  found  that 

Gaston  had  lost  consciousness.  The  faithful  Andrea,  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance,  cried  out  instantl>  for  a  doctor. 

Through  the  night,  watched  by  an  eminent  physician  and 
his  faithful  servant,  the  poor,  fevered  body  of  the  young  man 
tossed  restlessly.  At  intervals  his  cr£icked  and  blackened 
lips  poured  forth  a  stream  of  hurried,  disconnected,  muttered 
speech.  Again  and  again,  with  febrile  movement  of  his  hands, 
he  wrestled  with  that  human  bindweed.  But  the  entwining 
tendrils,  hideous,  choking,  stifling,  held  hi^  like  the  tentacles 
ofjjstmw  monster  octopas.  In  hk  levued  imaginatioB  he 
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CHAPTER  I 

TN  the  late  September  days  Paris  once  more  awoke  after 
J.    her  summer  sleep.    The  great  shops  fiUed  their  windows 
with  new  and  costly  autumn  and  wir.  er  fashions.   The  dusty 

Elys6es.  began  i  shed  their  dry  le-  ^ 
with  a  httle  harsh  whispering  rattle.  H  thin  cold  wind  drew 
trom  the  east-^citing,  yet  full  of  strange  promise  of  some 
infimtely  sad.  yet  mfinitely  beautiful,  intellectual  enjoyment, 
t-or  autunin,  with  her  lovely  yearning  solicitation,  hdds  no 
bnef  for  the  materialist,  rather  does  she  call  to  the  Eternal 
S>oul.  wakmg  the  mtellect  from  its  sluggish  sweetness  of  sprinje 
longmg  and  summer  indolence,  with  deUcate  insinuation  cS 
forgotten  ideaUsm  and  promise  ;  bracing  for  the  fierce  virility 
of  wmter.  when  man  walks  alone  and  cleanly  in  the  stonn 
winds  that  scour  the  bleak  earth. 

r.!!^Jl^  '""^   «  Marguerite  P6rintot 

earned  Eugenie  off  to  AcquareUe.  so  that  she  might  continue 
her  lessons  during  the  vacation.  Eugteie  had  demurred 
at  hrst,  but  Victonne,  on  being  consulted,  consented 
apathetically  So  Marguerite,  determined  to  try  whether  a 
long  spell  of  her  native  air  would  not  benefit  Madame 
Kouston  s  faihng  health,  had  taken  her  favourite  pupU  with 

AcquareUe  Eugenie,  running  wUd 
m  the  woodland  and  fresh  country  air.  basked  in  the  parchinij 
heat  of  the  August  sun.    The  Forest  of  Cr6pusculefromiS 

d,5rin^j*r f  f '  ^        t°  be  avoided 

dunng  the  hot  months.  To  Marguerite  and  Eugenie,  in  whose 
vems  the  warm  blood  of  the  Midi  flowed,  that  Wi  sun  hal 
«L*     I'  T  estabUshed  themselves  as 

guests  at  La  Maison  Grise,  and  Marguerite,  having  hired  a 
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piano,  spent  long  hours  in  giving  her  young  pupil  the  full 

benefiL  of  her  knowledge. 

All  day  long,  when  she  was  not  learning,  Eugenie  roamed 
the  forest,  over  the  soft  sand,  beneath  the  singing  fir  trees 
Which,  as  they  swayed  in  the  hot  wind  sent  forth  their 
aromatic  odours  like  inconse  to  the  blazing  sunlight.  She 
would  he  on  the  ground,  looking  up  at  their  waving,  grev-green 
branches  against  the  cloudless  sky,  and  listen  to  the  call  of 
their  mysterious  voices,  faintly,  delicately,  elusively,  holding 
out  to  her  once  more— as  in  the  shadowed  church— those 
aUunng  promises  of  coming  happiness.    That  wind  in  the 
tree-tops,  sighing  and  hushing  its  song  of  eternal  joy  and 
eternal  sorrow,  presented  pictures  to  her  imagination.  Some- 
times she  saw  them  as  the  waves  of  some  sparkling  smihng 
summer  ocean,  breaking  azure  blu.  ^nd  foaming  upon  the 
golden  sands  of  tropic  i  'and.    Sometimes  gloomy,  sobbing 
moamng.  hke  the  grey,  sad  waves  oi  winter— foam-flecked 
and  angry,  washing  against  cruel  black  rocks,  and  tossing  on 
then-  crested  heads  sea-wrack  of  dead  mariners,  whose  pale, 
battered  faces  stared  up,  with  unseeing  eyes,  at  the  stonu- 
rent  sky. 

Visions  she  saw  of  exquisite  happiness  and  heart-broken 
sorrow.  The  drama  of  Uving  touched  her  with  firm,  intrusive 
hngers.  Little  clinging  childish  hands  ;  wistful  age-knotted 
hands,  trembling,  and  holding  on  to  hfe  by  memorie«5  • 
passionate  hands  with  caress  that  stirred  her  deeply,  plucked 
at  her  till,  alone  in  the  forest,  she  would  cover  her  face 
miable  to  understand  the  dawning  of  emotion  and  awakening 
of  the  glamour  of  life.  * 

With  the  first  days  of  September  a  thin  mist  began  to  hang 
m  the  heads  of  the  fir  trees.    To  Eugenie's  seeing  this  pale! 
dehcate  veU  which  shrouded  them  in  the  early  morning  and 
clung  to  them  when  night  fell  on  the  forest,  held,  in  delicious 
enchantment,  the  woods  and  plain.  That  mist  became  to  her 
a  symbol  of  the  future.     Penetrated  by  half-formulated 
longing,  she  would  climb  the  rock-crowned  hills  and  take  her 
stand  on  the  summit  staring  out  into  the  distance  Beyond 
the  mist-curtained  horizon  lay  Paris— Paris  which  held  for 
her  the  heart  of  coming  hfe.    Listening,  she  heard  at 
intervals,  interminghng  with  those  spirit  callings,  the  '.harp 
clear  .ound  of  church    .lis  or  the  scream  of  the  road 
tram.   And  then,  northward  again,  the  long  shrill  whistle 
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marldBf  the  thundering  of  the  great  express  along  the  high- 
way from  the  south.  Save  for  these  distant  rrhoes  of 
civihzation.  the  peaceful  beauty  of  tlie  woods  was  undisturbed. 

But,  with  the  coming  of  autumn,  Eugenie  had  begun  to 
feel  the  spirituil  restlessness  that— ghost-like— treads  with 
whispering  footsteps  on  the  skirts  of  summer.  She  was 
possessed  by  an  exquisite  fear;  and,  daily,  the  plucking 
of  those  spirit  hands  grew  more  insistent,  so  that  at  timet 
when  alone  in  the  woodland  she  would  run  home,  terror- 
stricken. 

When  the  day  for  her  own  and  Madame  Pirintot's  departure 
arnved  she  was  infinitely  glad,  since  no  longer  would  she  stand 
m  this  borderland  of  clamouring  thought,  but  step  forward, 
once  more,  along  the  pathway  of  her  fate.  For,  on  the  rettirn 
to  Pans  It  was  Marguerite's  intention  that  sL  should  make 
her  first  venture  into  stage  experience,  and  play  the  two 
operas— Faws/  and  CavaUerior^i  which  she  had  so  assidu- 
ously studied  the  technique. 

Thus  was  Eugenie,  returning  with  Madame  Pdrintot  to 
Pans,  held  silent  by  high  excitement  as  the  taxi  traversed 
the  quays  by  the  river  from  the  Gare  de  Lyons.  It  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  breathed  the  stiU  sharp  air,  that  she  journeyed 
mto  the  mysterious  country  behind  the  veil.  Silently  her 
thought  fled  abroad  over  immensities  of  space  peopled  with 
the  creatures  of  her  imagination.  Troupes  of  ghostly  singers 
who  had  gone  before  her,  held  out  their  hands  to  her.  smiling' 

IS^u      ^^'^  *°  ^^"^  brotherhood  of  Art! 

Mighty  musicians  and  composers  watched  her  with  kindly 
eyes,  bidding  her  interpret  their  works  and  make  the  chUdren 
of  theu-  genius  Uve  again  for  the  teaching  and  upUftine  of 
new  generations. 

All  these,  urgent,  persistent,  floating  far  away  into  the  vista 
of  thmgs  anaent  and  traditional,  caUed  her,  tiU  the  echo  of 
their  voices  rose  like  a  vast  chorus  from  Eternity,  '  y  which 
the  roar  ot  living  Paris  gave  answer,  as  some  strident  and 
magnificent  brass  orchestra  which  acts  accompanist  to  the  voice 
of  a  singer.  As  Eugdnie  entered  the  more  crowded  quarters  of 
Pans  the  fierceness  of  the  mighty  brass  rose  and  rose 
till  the  spint  voices  of  that  immortal  choir  were  drowned 
floating  into  ether,  back  to  the  eternity  from  which  they 
had  immerged  to  greet  the  young  creature  who  belonged  to 
their  brotherhood. 
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jue  aes  Masques  became  more  that  of  daughter  than  nnnil 

Life  seemed  very  beautiful  to  the  voune  arfi.;t  •  onH 

^  °»^y  rift  within  tSte  l^  n  a  certain 
repret  that,  from  the  day  of  Madame  P^nntot  sMinf 
had  never  seen  the  musician  of  the  blue  eyes  afjain    f  hoso 
SLtSTef '        intimate  conversation  '  had' profound  y 
T!f  -   5     •      ^^^^^^        fantastic  had  been  his  sDeerh 
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an  emissary  to  her,  who,  having  dehvered  his  memce 

w^J'^':^^  ^  ^"-"^  "-"^  ^ 

Thus,  with  .Ireams  idt-nl,  and  visions  fantastic,  her  imairina- 
tion  ran  not  in  the  long  hours  of  summer  glory  ;  while  with 
the  widening  of  her  mind,  the  human  loveliness  of  her  heklthy. 
vvo  -formed  young  body  increased.  It  followed  that,  on  the 
lll  lL-A  M^'J''  ^  '''■'■y  '^^^^autiful  and  attractive  m,* '  u 
sat  h«side  Madame  Perintot  in  the  jolting  taxi,  and 
with  sojnbre  eyes,  at  the  passing  pageant  of  the  streets. 

On  arnvmg  at  the  Kue  des  Masques  Eugd-nic  shpped  ,  om 
the  car,  and.  pulling  out  the  bag  containing  all  iWT  small 
possessions  .nd  the  little  trouss^an  which  Marguerite  had 
given  her,  put  ,t  down  on  the  pavement  beside  her,  whUe 
the  cortaerge  hurried  out  and  took  charge  of  Madame 
Perm  tot  s  baggage.  »««m*w 

"  I  will  say  good-bye  now,  dear  madame."  said  the  vounff 
home'"''  Margu^te.    "  I  had  better  go  ttea^ 

"Will  you  not  come  in,  dear  child  ?  "  Maraairite  inauired 
Eugenie  shook  her  head.  *  mqwea. 

No,  I  shaJl  be  with  you  by  nine  to-morrow  mominir " 

street'Trn^fn'  ^il^'^  ^'^y  the 

m  n^L  ^"'■"^^     '  the  boulevard  and 

mingled  with  the  crowd.  She  1  urried  ^ost  the  stalls  outside 
the  big  stores,  and  made  her  way  to  the  tramway  station.  On 
of%^ffl^        'y''  ^^■'^^^  affec--^nately  on  fimiliar  detaS 

carrif^rhfnT  T  ■  /"f^  "^"y^S  "ttle  horse 

n^iflu  T  P^*^«stnans.  lines  of  workmen,  flashed 

past  in  the  dying  sunset. 

nJ^ZfT  ""V^I  the  street  lamps  had 

vTJ  ^  rV'^-  ?^  descended  at  the  comer  of  the  Boule- 
thelJfl  Choses  Perdues  and  entered  the  Place  des  Lonps 
ovL  f L  PI  T'^t  extinguished.  A  dimness  hung 
over  the  Place,  and  when  she  passed  in  under  the  i>orU 
elrdH  °f  !°"^hness  invaded  her.    The  co^^ 

hZe    SSnl"'^?'  "  M^t^  '"^^^  dilapidated  than 

in  th^To'f;.'''  ''''  ""P" 

She  felt  a  great  distaste  for  this  return  to  the  rough 
suj^dmgs  of  her  old  life,  after  six  weeks  of  com^S^ 
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Slowly  she  mounted  the  creaking  wooden  stairs.  Passinc 

the  doorways  to  her  and  her  aunt's  tenement,  she  couldhear 
the  waumg  of  theu-  neighbour.  Madame  Raiste's  sickly  children 
and  the  woman's  peevish,  bickering  tones  as  she  scolded  them 
fretfully.    She  turned  the  handle  of  her  own  door— it  was 
locked.    Victorine  had  not  returned.    Doubtless  she  had  left 
the  key  with  Madame  Raiste.    Eugenie  retraced  her  steps 
and  knocked  at  the  latter's  door.    It  was  opened  by 
Madame  Raiste.  slatternly  and  ill-tempered,  with  dirty  face 
and  loose-hpped  mouth,  displaying  uneven,  decayed  teeth, 
nolding  m  her  arms  a  waihng,  pallid  baby  of  two  months  old. 
Ihe  front  of  her  black  bodice  was  unfastened,  displaying  a 
full,  sagging  breast.   The  baby  nuzzled  to  her.  at  intervals, 
searching  fretfully  for  nourishment.   The  interior  of  the  room 
looked  hideous  to  the  young  girl  as  she  surveyed  its  disorder 
Of  dirty  children,  half-dried  washing,  and  unscoured  pots  and 
pans. 

"  Pardon,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  just  retumod  from  the 
country.  Aunt  Victorine  has  not  come  back  yet— may  I 
leave  my  bag  with  you  ?    I  have  to  go  out  again  " 

The  woman  hushed  the  wailing  infant,  pressing  its  open 
mouth  agamst  her  bosom  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro 

Leave  it— and  welcome,"  she  said.  "  Only,  step  inside 
and  put  It  on  the  dresser,  out  of  the  way  of  the  children. 
Ihey  will  get  messing  it  up  if  you  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
Mmd  there  -she  added,  as,  with  her  foot,  she  pushed  awav 
a  baby  that  crawled  on  the  dirty  floor. 

Eugenie  did  as  she  was  requested.  Then  she  retreated 
down  the  staircase.  As  she  entered  the  gloomy  courtyard 
she  heard  the  wail  of  the  infant,  gradually  dying  away  The 
smaU  human  creature's  cry  troubled  her.  Unsavoury  though 
It  looked,  she  would  have  liked  to  take  it  in  her  arms  and 
soothe  the  poor  little  thing.  She  passed  out  into  the  Place 
and  walking  with  quick  steps,  began  to  mount  the  hill  to 
Montmartre.  Parisian  born,  child  of  the  people,  she  took  her 
way  fearlessly  through  the  roughest  quarters,  climbing  steep 
narrow  streets  until  she  reached  the  plateau  on  which  8tan<b 
the  church  of  the  Sacr6  Cceur. 

The  sun  had  sunk  now  below  the  horizon.  Only  a  rosy 
afterglow  showed  in  the  western  sky,  and  vvh'^re  the  glory 
faced,  streaks  of  pale  green  and  amber. '  Below— as  in  a 
«up— lay  the  dty,  and,  from  out  the  greyness  beneath  her,  a 
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thousand  lights  began  to  twinkle,  while,  as  the  distance 
deepened  to  purple,  and  from  purple  to  velvet  black,  above, 
m  the  vault  of  the  heaven,  hung  a  great  golden  worn.  A 
myriad  stars,  like  holes  piercing  the  opacity,  let  thxondi 
the  glitter  of  some  infinite  brightness  beyond. 

Eugenie  stood  silent,  a  slender  figure  on  the  empty  plateau. 
Flanking  her.  upon  the  hill  summit,  the  great  white  ghost-hke 
building  of  the  Sacr6  Coeur  gUmmered  in  the  moonlight. 
From  below,  in  the  blackness,  came  the  murmur  of  voices] 
passing  footsteps,  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  the  far  off  confusion 
of  sound  rising  from  the  great  thoroughfares.  Then,  beating 
through  the  dull  murmur,  came  the  crashing  brazen  voice  of 
a  military  band,  followed  by  a  roll  of  drums—throbbing  and 
dying  away  in  the  distance. 

How  long  she  stood  there  gazing  into  space,  Ustening  to 
the  beating  heart  of  Paris,  dreaming  with  the  fantastic 
idealism  of  her  half -awakened  genius,  Eugenie  did  not  know ; 
but  her  hands,  resting  on  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  her,  giw 
cold  and  she  shivered  in  her  thin  summer  gown. 

Swiftly  she  turned,  and,  looking  up  at  the  great  white 
ghost  church  behind  her,  crossed  herself,  silently  paying 
homage  to  the  Presence  which  for  ever  dwelb  within  for  the 
adoration  and  comfort  of  the  faithful.  Then,  kneeUng  down, 
she  bowed  her  head  and,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  bosom! 
whispered  : 

"  Thanks  to  Thee,  oh  God  of  Art,  for  the  gift  that  Thou 

hast  given  me." 

Rising,  she  plunged  into  the  blackness  of  the  precipitous 
path,  which  leads,  by  a  short  cut,  from  the  plateaa  to  the 

streets. 


CHAPTER  II 

EUGfiNIE  reached  the  Place  des  Loups.  warm  now  and 
bright-eyed  from  her  walk.   She  tried  the  door— it 
yielded  to  her  touch.  ^  . 

Victorine  Dupont  was  standing  by  the  window.  Her 
coarse  hands  rested  on  her  hips.    She  faced  round  towards 
the  door  at  the  sound  of  footsteps.    Expectantly  she  stared 
with  haggard  eyesp-Wack-ringed.  bloodshot,  and  troubled— 
at  the  yonng  giri's  pretty  limfde  mnalia  drait  and  imart 
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mtle  hat  with  its  bunch  of  cherries  danding  from  the  brim 
Her  face  hardened  as  she  saw  that  Eugfnie  had  bin  S 
<mt  with  new  clothes  since  she  left  Paris.^d  tLtlven  h^ 
shoes  were  of  better  quahty  than  the  ones  she  had  worn  when 
she  last  saw  her.  This  last  detail  angered  her  so  thaHhe 
made  no  attempt  to  greet  her  niece  whin  the  iSer  advanced 

"You  are  h-ck  then,  Aunt  Victorine  ?  "  Eugenie  said 

J^l^f  r'"^  "^'^  ^he  kissed\er!  M^i  her 

mth  distaste.    For.  at  close  quarters  with  the  gr^i^ei^jn 

f '  disagreeawT^d^TTf 

sw:St^nt'S^her?kr"~  ^^^^"^^'^  the' 

Sl^S^  ^  V  ^^''^  "^^^^  ^^ck  dressed  in  fine 

feathers.    How  have  you  earned  them  ?  "  "*  ""c 

for^^fS?^^'^  conscious  of  an  overwhelming  distaste 
for  Victonne  s  coarse  speech  and  person.  The  narrow 
confines  of  the  httle  room  seemed  to  her  more  thaS  eveT 
d^pleasmg.  Then  she  whipped  herself  mentally.  F^r  had 
not  this  poor  httle  room  been  her  home  from  babyhood  ? 

was  not  Victorine  the  one  person  who  had  cied  for 
her  when  her  mother  died  ?    Shame  filled  her  thlt 
should  permit  herself  to  criticize  the  woman  who  had  done 

Zs^^.  lU"         "  ss: 

"Madame  Perintot  bought  me  a  few  clothes  Tf 
Victorine  grunted. 

"  Your  doth^  were  good  enough  for  me.    For  my  part 
I  have  more  pnde  than  to  wear  what  I  cannot  pay  fo7"  ^ 

Eugenie  flushed  crimson.    She  was  hurt  by  her 'aunt's 
nmghness  but  again  she  tried  a  pohcy  of  concihation  ' 
You  do  not  look  well.  Aunt  Victorine."  she  said    "  It  is 
tune  I  came  home  to  help  you."  ~«  a^iu.      it  is 

"  Time  indeed,"  the  other  grumbled,  sitting  down  heavily 
on  the  wooden  chair.    Setting  her  broad  feet  aoart 
stooped  unlaced  her  boots,  kicking  them  off  on  to  the  flcJr 

— ^  WH  ma  u  tne  toes.    She  got  up,  stretching 
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herself  and  heaving  a  sigh.  and.  roUing  her  sleeves  back 
,    *?  over  to  the  sink,  from  whence  she  brought  a  bowl 
Of  water    Taking  some  garlic  from  her  basket  she  threw 
It  into  the  water,  then  plunged  her  hands  into  the  bowl 
and  began  to  strip  off  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cloves 

Eugenie  looking  at  those  powerful  arms  and  haiids.  saw 
they  were  by  no  means  clean.  Distaste  again  overcame  her- 
she  could  not  eat  what  had  been  touched  by  those  hands.  She 
got  up  and  roUed  back  her  own  light  sleevM 

w*!,"^.^  ?  Victorine."  she  said  hastily. 

WeU  the  other  answered  ungraciously,  "there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Get  your  check  apron  from 
behind  the  door-I  washed  it  myself  yesterday— I  thouRht 
you  had  grown  too  fine  a  lady  to  do  your  own  work  now.'' 
^StVu"^^  ^""^  moisture  from  her  fingers,  and 
rubbed  her  pa^ms  on  her  skirt,  while  Eugenie,  her  muslin 

t^e  StrKc  *  ""^^ 

Victorine  sat  down  again  heavily,  hunching  her  shoulden 
and  srnkrng  her  body  together.  Eugenie  |lanced  at  her 
anxioudy.  She  saw  that  the  older  woman's  aspect  w2 
changed  Her  eyes  had  a  queer,  half  cunning  look/ while 
beneath  them,  the  fat  sagged  in  purple  pouch^.  Her  Si 
nfS   M 'i^  °"  i^'^  ^^^^'  ^  "       ^e^Pless  nights.  spokS 

Above  the  collar  of  her  gown,  her  thick  neck  rSse  coarse  and 
red.  As  she  sat  with  her  hands  planted  on  her  knees  she 
contmued  to  open  and  shut  her  mSuth  with  the  actioTof  a 
dog  snapping  at  a  fly,  while  at  intervals  she  clasped  and 
unclasped  her  hands  convulsively.   These  purposeless  and 

so  that  she  attempted  conversation  again..in  the  hope  of 
arresting  that  intermittent  action  of  th^  jaw  ™" 

rlprnflT^^u^J^^^"^       ^^PP^^'  Victorine?  "  she 

demanded,  as  she  hung  up  the  salad  to  drain  in  a  wire  basket 
oyer  the  sink,  and  turned  to  the  table  to  mix  the 
vinegar.  ^ 

toSforiJad.'"^  ^  "P 

fi"?*'  •  "  «ked-"  Supper  ?-Yes-oh.  ye*-yoa 
wiU  find  a  piece  of  ray-fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  hU^^ 
.  .  She  got  up  slowly,  stiU  with  her  hand  to  her  locefaeiid,  mi 
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crosring  to  her  bedroom,  went  in  and  shut  the  door.  Eug6nie 
heard  her  shoot  the  bolt.  This  fact  astonished  her,  as  sbt 
had  never  known  her  aunt  to  lock  the  door  of  her  bedroom. 
She  absorbed  herself,  however,  in  the  woik  in  hand,  though 
the  little  squahd  realities  of  her  old  Ufe  chafed  her.  She 
wanted  to  float  away  again  into  that  dream  of  alluring  sweet' 
ness,  and  touch  the  eternities  once  more. 

But  the  very  unsavoury  necessity  of  cleansing  and  washing 
the  fish  recalled  her  from  visions.  She  sighed  as  fhe  lit  the 
gas-ring  and  put  the  fish  in  the  pan  with  some  fresh  oil.  She 
cleansed  the  Utter  of  salad  from  the  table,  and,  covering 
the  bare  surface  with  a  check  cloth,  set  on  it  one  or  two  knives 
and  forks,  thick  plates  and  glasses,  a  long  roll  of  bread,  some 
butter,  and  the  salad.  Having  finished  these  preparations 
she  took  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  from  a  cupboard  in  the  wall 
and  filled  a  jug  with  fresh  water.  Putting  them  on  the  table 
she  waited  for  a  moment,  then  crossed  the  room  and  tapped 
lightly  on  Victorine's  door. 

"  Supper  is  ready.  Aunt  Victorine."  she  called. 

Retumir^  to  the  gas-ring,  she  took  the  well-browned  fish 
from  the  pan,  and  placed  it  in  a  dish  on  the  table. 

The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened  and  Victorine  came 
for  ^.  She  had  loosened  her  collar  and  the  flesh  of  her  red 
neck  protruded  from  the  front  of  it.  Sittmg  down,  she 
divided  the  fish  into  two  portions  and  handed  one  idwte  to 
her  niece. 

Eugenie  watched  her  furtively.  Her  uneasine»  increased, 
for  she  received  a  painful  impression.  During  her  absence 
all  Victorine's  latent  brutahty— which,  hitherto,  she  had 
kept  as  her  armour  for  Les  Halles— had  developed.  Her 
mind— befogged  by  brooding  and  want  of  sleep— refused  to 
concentrate;  therefore,  all  the  restraint  she  formerly  put 
upon  hersdf  in  the  presence  of  her  niece  had  been  swept 
away.  For  the  first  time  the  young  girl  saw  her,  undisguised, 
in  her  habit  as  she  Uved— the  coarse,  undisciplined  child  of 
the  p^ple.  And  this  utter  absence  of  refinement  shocked 
Eugenie  the  more  because  she  came  straight  from  Madame 
P^rintot,  whose  civiHzation  was  very  complete.  She  felt 
angry  with  herself,  even  while  she  criticized  her  aunt,  but 
the  contrast  with  her  late  companion  was  crude  to  the  point 
of  grotesqueness.  The  sight  of  Victorine  as  she  sat  opposite, 
tearing  at  her  food  with  almost  animal  avidity,  nauseated 
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her.  Victonne  ate  the  fish  with  her  knife,  shovelling  it 
into  her  wide  moath  wMi  the  point,  and  filling  her  cheeks 
with  great  pieces  of  bread.  Vainly  Eugteie  strove  to  eat. 
but  she  was  unable  to  do  so. 

The  elder  woman,  looking  up,  cau-ht  the  girl's  expression 
of  disgust.  She  stuck  her  knife  and  foric  np  on  end  and 
stared  brutishly  at  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  demanded  fiercely.  "  What 
are  you  gap=ng  at  me  for  ?  I  don't  eat  to  your  .ancy  I 
suppose— after  the  mincing  ways  of  your  fine  feiends.  You 
had  better  have  stayed  where  you  were  than  ome  back 
to  despise  your  aunt,  without  whose  cars  you'd  nave  been 
brought  up  by  the  State."  ^ 

Eug6nie  pushed  away  her  plate  and  her  eyes  fiUed  with 

XCcuS. 

1  "  f  i  <^^P^se  you.  Aunt  Victonne."  she  answered 
slowly.  But  you  do  not  seem  slad  to  see  me.  You  ask 
me  nothing  of  my  work.  Do  you  not  care  that  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  that  w 
teacher  has  ever  heard  ?  Why  do  you  not  believe-as  I 
beheve-that  God  has  given  it  to  me  so  that  I  mav  cry 
?!?  to  the  world,  in  His  honour,  the  glory  ai.d  oeaiity  <rf 
■      1  ^®  there  is  evil  in  my 

beautiftil  gift  ?  I  teU  you  that,  as  an  artist.  I  can  be 
clean  of  mind  and  body-and  cleaner-than  any  woman  in  Les 
*  .  spoke  her  sombre  eyes  Ut  up  and  her  red 
mouth,  set  m  the  pale  ivory  ol  her  face,  trembled.  She 
looked  across  at  the  older  ^voman  with  a  fiie  <rf  entfansiaam 
which  cowed  her.  Victorine  turned  away  her  head  and  km 
irom  the  table. 

"  See  to  it."  she  said  harshly,  as  she  began  to  dear  a« 
the  plates  and  dishes.    "  See  to  it  that  you  keep  your  woi 
true.   As  I  told  you  before-you're  young,  and  vou  don  e 
know  where  temptation  lies."  J'  «»HS.  aaa  you  aon  c 

Sullenly  she  prepared  to  wash  the  dishes  and  plates.  Then 

^  her.  she  turned 

^ingl^''*'  ^^^^'^  ^«»t 

"And  what  part  of  you  contains  this  vonderful  voice  ?  " 

fiugenw,  enchanted  that  her  aunt  shoMd  show  any  interest 
L  m  explaining,  as  wefi     Ae  coold, 

the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  chords  and  larynx. 
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Then  all  your  singing  comes  from  little  bits  of  chonb 
fixed    inside  I "    Victorine    commented.    "  What  woald 

happen  if  you  were  to  snap  theia  ?  " 

"  Don't !  "  cried  the  young  §irl,  shuddering.  "  If  they 
were  to  break  I  should  sing  no  more.    I  should  be  dumb  " 

She  put  down  the  cloth  and  clasped  her  hands  protectinelv 
round  the  column  of  her  ttaoU. 

Victorine  laughed,  and  again  she  put  up  h-r  hand  to  her 

forehead. 

If  you  could  smg  no  more,  you  would  have  to  work  hke 
other  people,"  she  said  grimly.   "  And  no  more  fine  friends 

and  fine  clothes." 

She  turned  her  back  and  slowly  wiped  her  hands  upon 
the  roller  towel. 

At  her  words  Eugenie  was  filled  with  fear.   The  possi- 
bihty  of  losing  her  voice  had  never  occurred  to  her  She 
felt  bitter  resentment  at  this  new  proof  of  lack  of  sympathy 
The  momentary  pleasure  caused  her  by  Victorine's  interest 
was  lost,  and  the  gulf  between  the  two  widened.   That  her 
aunt  should  laugh  at  such  a  terrible  thing  horrified  her 
It  showed     degree  of  callous  indifference  which  wounded 
her  aeeply.    With  trembhng  hands  she  began  to  tidy  the 
room  and  set  the  table  for  their  eariy  breakfast.    At  last 
her  nerves  on  edge,  she  said  that  she  was  tired  and  would  so' 
to  bed  ® 

Victorine  nodded  assent  and  bade  her  good-night  cuniy 
By  tacit  consent  they  did  not  offer  to  kiss  each  other  •  and 
Eugenie,  with  a  sigh  of  rehef.  retired  to  her  room  A 
growing  sense  of  uneasiness  prompted  her  to  lock  the  door 
She  begn  to  take  down  her  hair;  but  remembered  that 
Je  had  not  yet  retrieved  her  luggage  from  Madame  Raiste. 
KoUmg  up  her  hair  again  and  turning  the  key  she  passed 
mto  the  outer  room  ;  as  she  did  so  she  saw  that  her  aunt 
was  standing  inside  her  bedroom  in  front  of  the  door  She 
stared  at  Eugenie  without  speaking.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  carving  knife,  which  was  half  hidden  in  her  apron  Her 
hps  were  drawn  back  from  her  tatth.  With  quick  immilse 
the  gin  spoke :  ^  r 

"Aunt  Victorine.  can  I  do  anythfaig  for  you?  I  am 
gomg  to  get  my  bag,  which  I  left  with  Madame  Raiste  I 
canuB^ome  early  and.  not  finding  you,  went  out  again  for 
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"  Where  did  yoa  go  ?  "  This  from  Victoroie  in  gnttoral 
tones. 

"  Wh'?re  ?    To  Montmartre.   To  the  Sacrt  Cceur." 

Victonne  granted,  a  id  the  carving  knife  fell  out  of  her 
haiid  with  a  clatter  on  to  the  floor.  With  her  foot  she  pushed 
It  beneath  the  bed.  F-^wu 

I  knew  you'd  been  out,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  Madame 
Raiste,  when  I  came  in,  and  she  told  me." 

She  laughed  harshly  and  mirthlessly.  Then  she  drew  the 
door  to  and  shot  the  bolt. 

Eugenie  went  out  on  to  the  passage.  Fear  filled  her 
again.  She  knocked  at  her  neighbour's  door  hastily  and 
demanded  her  bag.  Taking  possession  of  it  she  went  back 
into  her  room.  Victorine  had  disappeared,  her  door  was 
shut.   Slowly  Eugenie  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 

Sleep  came  to  her  soon,  but,  in  the  night,  she  awoke.  A 
strange  and  unaccustomed  terror  gripped  her  by  the  throat, 
bhe  sat  up  in  the  darkness  hstening,  her  eyes  strained— 
watchmg  for  some  movement.  She  thought  she  oonld  hear 
someone  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  kitchen— pansmir  at 
r^;ular  intervals  outsiae  her  door. 

Horror  penetrated  her  brain.  She  became  convinced  that 
some  fierce  nocturnal  beast  croucaed  there  in  the  darkness 
with  intent  to  spring  upon  her  and  tear  her  limb  from  limb! 
Thankfully  she  remembered  that  she  had  locked  the  door. 
She  lay  trembhng.  Once  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard 
the  sharpening  of  a  knife  against  steel. 

Towards  morning  she  feU  mto  troubled  slumber;  but 
in  her  dreams  terror  stiU  haunted  her  along  with  ttie  sooad 
of  that  sharpening  knife. 


CHAPTER  111 


ONE  fine  October  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  Gaston  Hypolite  and  Camille  Drouot  ^at 
smokmg  after  luncheon  in  the  former's  weU-appointed  «iini^ 
room.  The  remains  of  an  excell  at  difeime^  were  stitf  ofTSj 
table,  though  the  hour  was  dre  Adng  on  to  late  afternoon  • 
but,  so  absorbed  were  the  two  men  in  conversation  that' 
despite  tentative  efforts  on  tiie  part  of  Andna  to  dislodge 
them,  they  remained  seated— shroodad  m  smoke. 
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^  Drouot,  a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  leaned  back.  Turning 
sideways,  he  regarded  his  friend  with  kindly  and  affectionate 
gaze.  Gaston,  both  arms  on  the  table  and  dgantte  in 
mouth,  rested  his  chin  on  his  hands.  His  expression  was 
that  of  a  penitent  child. 

"  You  see,  num  vieux,"  he  was  saying,  "  it  is  like  this.  I 
have  lost  heart.  I  no  longer  desire  to  excel.  My  late 
performance  in  London  "—he  made  a  little  gesture  of  dis- 
pleasure—"  my  unhappy  experience,  has  depressed  me.  I 
have  no  faith  in  myself." 

Heruffleduphis  hairandlookedmoumfully  at  Drouot ;  then, 
with  a  quick  movement  of  his  wrist,  dropped  his  cigarette  into  his 
finger-bowl,  where,  fizzing  slightly,  it  was  extinguished.  With 
two  fingers  he  extracted  it,  and,  holding  up  the  squashy  little 
object,  dangled  it  in  front  of  Drouot,  smihng  deprecatingly. 

"  I  am  like  that,"  he  said ;  "  limp— played  out— all  my 
fire  gone— the  reason  of  my  existence  put  out." 

"  If  that  is  so,"  Drouot  murmured  grimly,  "  then  it  is  a 
pity  that  I  took  a  long  and  uncomfortable  journey  in  the 
hopes  of  prolonging  your  life." 

Gaston  shook  himself. 

"  You  regret  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  letting  his  cigarette  fall 
back  into  the  finger-bowl. 

"  No,"  Drouot  answered  shortly,  "  because  I  believe 
that  you  will  come  to  your  senses  in  time." 

Hypc'^te's  expression  was  one  of  offence. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  fellow,"  Drouot  said  quietly.  "  For 
the  last  month  I  have  neglected  my  work,  and  shoved  the 
whole  of  my  business  aside  to  dance  attendance  on  you— 
and,  my  work,  you  know,  is  a  pretty  big  thing  in  my  life. 
I've  not  touched  a  tube  of  paint  this  six  weeks ;  and  there 
are  three  of  the  finest  pictures  I've  ever  conceived  shouting 
to  be  painted— yet  I've  let  them  lie  fallow.  They'll  have  to 
wait  now  till  the  spring  salon— the  autumn  shows  will  be 
drawn  blank  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  My  name  will  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence— and  why  ?— Because  I  cared  enough 
to  run  across  the  Continent  and  act  sick  nurse  to  my  old 
playfellow— because,  having  a  pretty  considerable  admiration 
for  him  as  an  artist,  and  knowing  he  was  in  trouble  I 
wanted  to  help  him  if  I  could."  ' 

Gaston  covered  his  eyes.  He  laid  his  head  down  on  his 
hands  and  his  shoulders  shook. 
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Drouot  swallowed,  but  he  continued  without  moving : 
"  And  all  the  thanks  I  get,  when  I  have  sweated  away  at 

bringing  him  back  to  liealth,  is  to  find  I  have  wasted  six 

good  weeks  on  an  hysterical  weakling  who  hasn't  the  strength 

of  mind  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 
Gaston  looked  up.  There  were  tears  on  his  face  and  hb 

lips  shook. 

"  By  God,  Drouot,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  know  you  could 
be  such  a  brute."  A  great  sob  shook  him.  "  You  don't 
understand,"  he  went  on.  "  It  wasn't  overwork.  It  wasn't 
that  I'd  been  living  hard.  It  was  just  that  my  ideals  had 
gone  overboard.  Everjrthing,  everytkiHg—had  gone  wrong — 
and  I  can't  get  back  again." 

He  stopped  and  again  Drouot  swallowed. 

"  Well."  he  said,  "  why  haven't  you  the  strength  of  mind 
to  start  afresh.  If  I  spoil  a  canvas,  do  you  suppose  I  believe 
the  world  come  to  an  end  ?  No — I  bum  it  and  try  another. 
Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  don't  you  bum  that  very  untidy 
canvas,  that  lurid  page  in  your  own  Ufe  ?  Tear  it  out, 
mm  petit.  There's  a  blank  space  ahead— yours  to  make  or 
spoU." 

.  Gaston  looked  at  him  desperately. 
"  You  don't  understand,  man  vUux.  There— there  was  a 

woman." 
Drouot  looked  away. 

"  Precisely,"  he  said  ;  "  that  was  why  I  came." 

Gaston  turned  wliite. 

"  Ho  V  did  you  know  ?  "  he  muttered. 

Drouot  took  out  an  ancient  pocketbook,  and,  searching 
among  its  contents,  extracted  some  sUps  of  printed  paper. 
He  handed  them  to  Gaston.  The  latter's  eyes  were  Uorred 
again  as  he  read. 

"  ILLNESS  OF  A  FAMOUS  TENOR. 

"  M.  Gaston  HypoUte,  the  famous  Parisian  tenor,  who  has 
been  making  such  a  success  in  London  this  season,  was  unable 
to  fulfil  the  last  night  of  his  engagement  at  the  Opera.  It 
is  understood,  from  information  received  from  his  busine^ 
manager,  that  the  gifted  artist  is  snfiering  frcmi  a  severe 
nervous  breakdown  and  fever.  Mudi  symj^thy  will  be  felt 
lot  him  by  his  mmmoas  friends  and  adxnims. 
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Another  item  of  interest  in  the  musical  world— thouKh 
of  happier  import-is  the  news  of  the  engagement  of  Madt 
mo.selle  Wanda  Panowska.  the  famous  Ruisian  singer  who 
S!t     K  '  Con^que.'   Rumour  hw  lately 

In!!  J  1^""^  tenoiw-whosi 
Illness  we  deplore-so  that  her  engagement  to  Prince  Yerlatsky 
»  a  surprise  to  many.    It  is  understood  that  she  will  leave 

the  stage  and  settle  at  K  .  where  her  future  husband  is 

governor,  aiid  where  Mademoiselle  Panowska  owns  landed 
ST^^i^^V.  ,  departure  from  the  world  of  art  wiU  be  a 
ooniiderable  toss  to  the  public."  i  «i  wm  oe  a 

«tf?????  second  slip 

attached  to  the  first  by  a  pin.  He  saw  that  he  was  reading 
the  very  critique  of  his  singing  that  had  pained  him  to  oS 
the  morning  of  his  visit  to  Edward  Ramsdale 

taWe^'tnTlL^'  P^P*^  the 

Uble.  and.  taking  out  his  cigarette-lighter,  picked  up  the 

papers  agam.   Holding  the  comer  of  them  in  the  flaAie  he 

let  It  Ignite,  thtn  slowly  the  two  notices  curled  up.  till  the 

crejying  fianie  reached  his  fingers,  scorching  them    With  a 

1  ii'L*^^.""'/^"  °"  to  his  plate,  and  he  let 

the  last  bummg  fragment  go.   Then  he  looked  up  steadUy 

:iie^crchiich"r"     ^  ^^^^  - 

a  ne^leaf.'^'  '  "  ^"  ^^^^ 

from 'SrSSottl^^^^^  ''^'^ 

"  Mon  vieux,  tnon  vteux,"  Gaston  cried.  "  why  do  you  care 
u  T""""  U  behind  Drouot^and  put  ^e 

tfiTbr^t"  "  ^         *°         ^*  is  I  Sho  am 

Drouot  got  up  and  moved  away. 

rou^y"  ^°  ^^^^  °"  ^"'^'^  ^^''^^        ^  " 

G^ton  watched  him  as  he  pulled  open  the  casement. 
No.   he  said ;  "  but  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  to  school 

ai^.    I  would  Uke  to  go  back  to  student  days  " 
Drouot  smiled.  ' 

^^^I^""'"  "There  is  always  hope  for 

the  artist  who  acknowledges  he  still  has  something  to  1^.'' 
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"  I  am  not  sure,"  Gaston  murmured,  "  that  I  really  know 
anjrthing.   But  who  will  take  lo  backward  a  pupil  ?  " 

Then  Drouot  had  an  inspiration.  He  remembered  M«d<imft 
P6rintot.  Surely  this  wholesome-minded,  kindly  woman 
was  just  the  person  to  put  new  power  of  work  into  his  friend. 

"  Voyons,"  he  said.  "  Last  summer  I  promised  to  take  you 
to  visit  a  very  charming  woman  I  know  who  is  a  teacher 
of  jrour  art.  It  is  a  fine  afternoon,  let  us  go  for  a  walk,  and 
pay  our  visit  on  the  way  home— possibly  we  may  find  my 
friend  at  home,  and  even  at  work.  In  any  case,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  if  you  have  a  mind  to  learn,  she,  if  my  instinct 
is  right,  will  have  a  mind  to  teach." 

"  Come  then."  cried  Gaston,  his  spirits  rising.  "  DeddecUy 
you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Camille !  " 

Drouot  laughed  and  the  two  men  set  forth. 

Thus,  by  apparent  accident,  did  the  unconscious  MaiguMte 
again  become  a  pawn— and  that  possibly  of  sinister  poipaje 
—in  the  hand  of  Destiny. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IT  so  happened  that  the  same  late  October  afternoon 
which  had  been  so  full  of  momentous  decision  for  Gttstmi 
Hypolite  was  also  a  red-letter  day  in  the  life  of  £iu<teie 
Massini. 

A  chill  promise  of  frost  caused  Madame  P6rintot  to  command 
the  hghting  of  the  cdorifhe  in  the  theatre,  where  a  motley 
crowd  of  eager  young  enthusiasts  had  gathered.  Things  were 
gomg  well  with  the  class  this  afternoon.  Poins6  and  Val6rie 
Delorme  had  just  played  a  scene  of  Carmen  to  Marguerite's 
extreme  satisfaction ;  and,  before  them,  Claudine  Dupuys— 
a  pupil  from  the  Conservatoire— had  sung  the  church  scene 
from  Manon,  with  a  young  Czech  tenor,  both  of  these  giving 
a  lovely  quality  of  tone.  And  so— what  with  the  calorifdre 
and  her  excitement.  Marguerite  was  heated.  Nevertheless 
she  was  happy. 

In  a  seat,  near  the  door,  Eugenie  awaited  her  turn.  She 
had  been  at  work  now  in  the  opera  class  for  nearly  a  month 
and  was  growing  accustomed  to  the  ordeal  of  singing  on  the 
stage  to  that  little  crowd  of  critical  observen.  But,  to-day 
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•n  attack  of  "  beginner's  "  nerves  again  seized  her,  since, 

for  the  first  time,  she  was  to  sing  with  a  tenor.  Up  till  now 
she  had  merely  sung  with  Madame  P^ntot— who  knew 
every  r61e  in  the  operas  she  taught. 

Since  her  entry  into  the  class  as  a  pupil,  Eugenie  had 
become  very  popular  with  her  fellow  students.  Her  beauty 
and  simplicity,  combined  with  her  lovely  voice  and  marked 
ability  as  an  actress,  inspired  them  with  admiration ;  while 
other  girl-students  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
jealous  of  her  as  she  was  too  good-tempered. 

Though  Parisian  born,  she  was  wholly  without  t«e  little 
coquetteries  of  dress  and  manner  affected  by  most  young 
French  girls  of  her  age.  The  men  in  the  class  liiced  her ; 
but  this  very  absence  of  coquetry,  and  something  farouche 
in  her  manner  towards  them,  kept  them  from  being  more 
than  mere  acquaintances.  They  hesitated  to  pay  her  the 
light-hearted  compliments  usually  bestowed  on  other  young 
women.  And  when,  the  class  over,  heady  with  youth  and 
excitement,  the  whole  lot  of  tliem  poured  out  into  the 
street,  separating  gaily  into  little  knots  of  two  and  three 
in  search  of  passing  tram,  bus  cr  metro,  Eugenie  would  start 
of!  quietly  by  herself,  finding  her  way  home  alone  by  un- 
frequented  streets. 

She  did  not  want  to  go  with  those  gaily-dressed,  laughing 
companions ;  but  preferred  the  pageant  of  her  thought,  in 
which  Faust,  the  ardent  lover,  stepped  beside  her,  and  she, 
MarguMte— dreamed  at  his  side.— And  besides  these, 
countless  others,  tragic,  romantic,  pitiful  or  ma-mificent, 
were  her  friends.  They  jostled  her  as  she  moved  along 
through  the  glittering  night,  crying,  "  Give  me  life !  Tell 
my  story  to  the  world  !  Cry  forth  my  love  ! — Poi  t:  ay  my 
agony !  Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  cruel  death  I  Recount  my 
struggles— my  idealism— and  give  the  reason  of  my  fall  I 
Hold  out  your  arms  to  me — for  I  am  great  and  noble  love  1 
Dance  with  me — I  am  grace  incarnate  !  Laugh  with  me — 
lor  I  am  youth  and  gladness  I  Weep  with  me— for  I  am  old 
and  wayworn  !    Pray  for  me — for  I  lie  slain  !  " 

But  now,  to-day,  had  come  a  new  element,  for,  not  the 
romantic  lover  of  imagination  would  stand  beside  her  on 
the  httle  stage,  but  one  of  those  kindly,  conunonplace  young 
sinf ers  who  seemed  to  her  quaintly  far  avray  from  her  con- 
ception of  Faust. 
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Madame  PMntot,  who  had  just  given  Valerie  Delorme  final 
instructions  concerning  her  castanets,  turned  round  and 
called  from  the  stage. 

"  Now,  Eugenie,  vite,  mon  en/ant  I  Come  with  your  first 
act  of  Faust.  We  will  take  the  duet.  Pourtet  or  Chamieau, 
I  want  you  to  sing  with  her— Faust— F»V«,  viU,  my  children 
—What  ?  They  are  neither  of  them  here  ?  Where  is 
FontenaiUes  ?— He  had  to  go  ?  Then  Comaille  ?  You— 
surely  you  sing  Faust  ?  Sapri^  I  No  ?— Where  are  they 
all— my  Fausts  ?  Last  week  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  them 
offering  to  sing  ;  and  to-day,  when  I  most  particularly  need 
one,  none  is  forthcoming." 

She  turned  up  the  lights  in  the  auditorium,  and  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  searching  the  room  with  her  eyes. 

"Norn  d'un  ckUn,"  she  went  on,  "the  room  it  fall  of 
Romeos,  Marios,  Manricos,  Don  Jos^s,  but  not  oat  Fftnst  I 
Parbleu — ^you,  Zanito,  surely  you  sing  Faust  ?  " 

"No,  madame,"  the  young  tenor  protested,  laughing. 
"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  sing  with  Mademoiselle 
Massini ;  but,  imfortimately,  I  have  never  studied  the  r61e." 

"  Tiens  I "  Madame  P^rintot  ejaculated.  "  It  is  a  r61e 
that  should  be  in  your  ripertoire.  Well,  Eugenie,"  she  added, 
turning  to  the  young  girl,  who  stood  ^raiting  in  the  wings, 
"  you  will  have  to  be  content  once  mor  with  the  e'nbraces 
of  Marguerite  P6rintot— ^'nio  tenore,  tasso  profondo,  and 
soprano  dramatique." 

She  snapped  off  the  lights  and  Eugenie  crossed  the  stage 
to  take  up  her  position  for  entry. 

Two  men,  meanwhile,  who  had  entered  the  visitors'  gallery 
were  quietly  Ustening  to  the  conversation.  One  of  them, 
wL^pering  to  the  other,  leant  over  the  bakony  as  Madame 
P6rintot  ceased  speaking.  His  face  was  perceptible,  as  a 
little  pale  blot  in  the  aarkness,  when  the  glow  of  the  footUghts 
touched  it. 

"  Unless,"  he  said,  in  a  charming  voice,  well-bred  and 
humorous,  "  Mademoiselle  Massini,  whoever  ^e  may  be, 
will  permit  me  to  sing  the  duet  with  her." 

"  Who  speaks  ?  "  demanded  Madame  P6rintot. 

Startled  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  voice  had 
addressed  her,  she  was  attacked  by  a  sense  of  tenseness. 
She  was  annoyed,  too,  as  it  was  not  her  custom  to  converse 
with  visitors  in  the  gallery.  It  was  an  undastood  ♦fcifig 
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that  they  should  expect  no  greeting  from  her  when  she  was 
at  work.   Resting  her  hand  on  her  hip,  with  a  certain  hauteur 
in  her  expression,  she  awaited  the  answer. 
"  Gaston  HypoUte,  at  your  service,  madame,"  he  returned. 
Mon  Dieu.    she  murmured,  under  her  breath.  She 

H^ni^""*  ^r""  S^*'  particular  juncture. 

Hypohte,  of  all  men,  should  not  have  made  this  offer  She 
was  aware  that  it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and  ungicious 
toher"^         l>»ittlie  coincidence  of  his  coming  was^itating 

A  murmur  of  excitement  ran  through  the  Uttle  theatre. 
iMig^mes  luck,  m  having  the  opportunity  of  singing  with 
the  famous  tenor,  turned  some  young  heads  with  jealousy. 
Oaston.  m  the  balcony  above,  was  aware  that  the  semi- 
curcle  of  young  hsteners  were  whispering  and  craninp  their 
necks  upward.  tJumgh  the  darkness,  to  catch  sight  of  him. 

bUencel  Madame  P6rintot  commanded,  as  the  murmux 
of  conversation  arose.  "  M.  HypoUte,"  she  added 
addxessmg  hun.  "  1  am  sure  MademoiseUe  Massini  will 
be  honoured  by  your  kindness  in  offering  to  sing  with  her  • 
but  you  ought  perhaps  to  know  she  is  only  a  beginner  and 
this  her  farst  experience  of  singing  with  another  artist." 

So  much  the  better."  he  answered.  "An  old  hand 
hke  myself  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  her:  and  a 
Maiguente  ought  to  be— at  any  rate  in  the  first  act— 
mexpenenced." 

"Come  down  then."  Madame  Piiintot  said,  smihng  in 
spite  of  herself.  "  We  will,  if  you  please,  take  the  first 
meeting  of  Marguente  with  Faust,  and  then  the  duet  " 

Gaston  disappeared  from  the  balcony.    In  another  minute 
he  passed  through  the  swing  doors  into  the  auditorium 
and  made  his  way  up  the  steps  of  the  stage. 

Eugenie  standing  awaiting  her  entry  in  the  wings  on  the 
opposite  side,  could  see  his  back  only,  as  he  divest^  himself 
ot  his  overcoat.  Something  in  his  appearance  was  famihar 
to  her.  As  he  stepped  on  to  the  stage  she  glanced  up  at 
hun  for  a  moment.  She  caught  an  impression  of  a  man 
clean  shaven,  fair,  and  irreproachably  dressed  in  a  blue 
serge  ^t  and  patent-leather  grey-topped  boots.  She  wiAed 
that  she  had  not  been  obhged  to  sing  with  an  abK^te 
stranger^  and  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  deteimmed 
not  to  be  put  off  by  watching  him.  ^^waHwiwi 
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Gaston,  occupied  with  his  own  freak  of  fancy,  had,  as 
yet,  hardly  taken  the  young  singer  into  account.  The  spirit 
of  fantastic  amusement  was  on  him.  He  looked  at  Madame 
Perintot  with  dancing  eyes.  The  gravity  of  the  glance  she 
gave  him  in  return  piqued  him  somewhat.  He  was  intensely 
diverted  at  himself  for  offering  to  sing  on  this  little  stage 
before  a  crowd  of  students. 

The  music  commenced  and,  with  the  first  notes,  a  little 
tremor  of  nervousness  took  him.  He  remembered  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  simg  in  pubhc  since  his  illness. 
Last  time  he  had  stood  on  a  stage  it  had  been  with  Wanda. 
He  wondered  what  sort  of  a  voice  this  yoimg  student  would 
have,  and  if  she  would  be  nervous  at  singing  with  an  artist 
of  his  standing.  He  resolved  to  be  kind  to  her.  Looking 
across  to  the  wings  on  the  opposite  side  he  observed  her 
graceful  figure  and  averted  head.  He  could  not  see  her 
clearly,  but  he  perceived  that  she  was  poorly  dressed,  and 
that  the  big  knot  of  smooth  black  hair  rested  on  the  neck 
of,  evidently,  a  very  youthful  maiden. 

Eugenie,  taking  up  her  cue,  began  to  advance  towards 
him,  her  eyes  on  the  ground;  and  he,  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  and  bow,  intercepted  her,  while  his  rich  voice  rang 
out  in  the  Faust's  greeting. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started  and  raised  her  eyes. 
A  great  throb  of  emotion  shot  through  her,  for,  before  her, 
clad  in  the  smart  clothes  of  a  mondain — beardless,  it  is  true, 
— stood  the  itinerant  musician  of  the  blue  eyes.  Her 
confusion  and  astonishment  appeared  to  the  audience  so 
natural  that  a  murmur  of  applause  broke  from  them. 
Gaston,  petrified  with  amazement,  recognized  her  also, 
while  a  flood  of  remembrance  came  over  him.  So  utterly 
taken  aback  was  he  that  with  great  difficulty  he  con- 
trolled an  exclamation.  He  wondered  if  his  companion 
would  show  any  further  signs  of  recognition,  for  that  she 
knew  him  aguin  he  was  certain.  But,  after  the  first  move- 
ment of  surprise,  Eugenie  regained  her  self-possession. 
Her  natural  dignity  and  reserve  made  her  mentally  recover 
her  footing.  She  gave  Margn^te's  lovely  innocoit  ic^ 
with  perfect  purity  of  tone. 

Hypolite  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  crossed  the 
stage.  He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  The  richness  of  its  quality  delighted  him. 
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Madame  P6rintot  clapped  her  hands  as  signal  that  the 

music  should  cease. 

Well  acted,  Eugenie,"  she  cried. 

"And  well  sung,"  Hypolite  murmured  quietly.  "That 
phrase  is  one  which  before  now  has  ploughed  manj/  a  more 
expenenced  artist.    I  have  never  heard  it  given  with  greater 
charm.   Mademoiselle  has  a  beautiful  voice,"  he  added 
tummg  to  Madame  Perintot. 

She  nodded,  a  certain  challenge  in  her  eyes. 

"  Enough  of  compUments."  she  said  roughly.  "  She  has 
yet  a  great  deal  to  learn— voice  is  not  everything  Pass 
on  to  the  duet.  We  will  begin  at  '  il  fait  si  tardi  '—for  yon. 
Margu6nte."  ^  ' 

She  gave  the  signal  to  the  pianist,  who  took  up  the  opening 

Eugenie  and  Hypolite  began  the  scene.  Their  voices  were 
evenly  matched  m  quality,  both  being  vibrant  and  with 
sulhcient  lond  to  make  the  brilliant  "  ring  "  rich  yet  not  hard 

It  seemed  to  her  that,  •  ut  of  her  dreams,  had  come  a  real 
and  i;ot  an  imaginary  Faus..  one  who  was  no  stranger  The 
musician  of  the  blue  eyes  had  come  back,  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  most  needed  him.   She  sang  from  her  very  soul 
her  belief  m  her  vocation  more  than  ever  justified. 

And  Hj-poUte.  catching  the  fervour  of  her  gladness— the 
ideahst  m  him  awakened  by  the  chaste  purity  of  her  acting 
—was  aware  that  she  played,  as  he  had  himself  played  before 
ms  lapse  into  gross  passion  and  materialism,  with  the  spiritual 
visualization  of  the  eternal  characters  created  by  composer 
^d  dramatist.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that,  with 
tug^nie,  the  personal  element  was  entirely  swamped  by  her 
hvmg  of  Marguente's  rAle ;  that  she  was.  after  the  first 
moment  of  recognition,  anccnscious  of  him,  Gaston  HypoUte 
so  deeply  did  she,  visio:.ar>'  and  upUfted.  feel  the  presence  of 
the  master's  creation,  Faust. 

Then  the  artist,  the  ascetic,  awakened  in  him  once  more 
so  that  touching  her,  breathing  her,  he  was  conscious  of  no 
physical  passion;  but  rather  of  a  tremendous  spiritual 
revival,  drawmg  from  him  the  best  and  most  perfect  art  that 
was  m  him.  He  sang  the  exquisite  phrases  with  his  utmost 
skill,  and  the  nch  voice  of  the  young  giri  answered  him  in 
hngenng  tenderness,  but  throughout  with  that  exquisite 
piMsionless  ^tual  quality.  h"«*« 
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Each  time  he  addressed  her,  it  seraied  to  him  that  the 

imprisoned  soul  within  him  beat,  with  importunate  hands, 
upon  the  hidden  doorway,  crying  for  litseration.  That 
soul  which  had  been  so  nearly  stifled  by  the  hideous  bindweed 

of  passion,  now  craved  to  spread  its  wings  flying  into  glorious 
infinity  of  splendid  and  noble  effort.  His  voice  seemed  to 
him  no  longer  the  voice  of  his  body,  but  the  voice  of  his 
soul.  With  a  sudden  madness  of  happiness  he  knew  that  he 
had  found  the  key  to  the  hidden  door  of  his  nature — realized 
that,  behind  the  hidden  door,  lay  the  eternal  soul  that  alone 
can  live  by  faith  in  the  idea.  He  vowed  to  himself  that  never 
again  would  he  defile  his  art  by  the  hatefiil  material  side 
of  Ufe. 

This  young  girl,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  fate,  sly)iild 
help  him  to  defy  his  animal  nature.  Its  foul  breath  ^ould 
not  touch  his  relationship  to  her. 

V/hen  at  last  the  scene  ended,  Eugenie  descended  from 
the  stage  and  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  students.  Gaston 
had  been  about  to  speak  to  her,  but  Madame  P6rintot,  turn- 
ing on  the  lights,  summoned  him  to  her  side, 

"  So  you  are  better,  mon  ami,"  she  said,  regarding  h«" 
critically,  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  had  been  so  ill." 

"  You  are  kind,  madame,"  he  answered,  flushing  slightly. 
"  Yes,  I  am  quite  restored  to  health." 

"Your  voice  has  not  suffered,"  sij  observed,  smiling. 
"  I  have  never  heard  you  sing  better." 

Gaston  bowed. 

"  It  is  not  often  I  have  so  inspiring  a  person  to  ang  with 
as  your  Uttle  pupil." 

I'  Ah  I  then  you  think  well  of  my  fledgling  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  her  ability — she  is 
magnificent,"  he  returned.  "  At  least  she  will  be,  when 
time  and  experience  have  developed  her  full  powers.  It 
is  a  voice  and  temperament  in  a  thousand." 

"  So  I  think,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  my  discovery." 

"  My  discovery  too,"  he  asserted,  a  satirical  smile  in  his 
eyes. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  Eugenie  is  my  property.  But,  if 
you  promise  to  treat  her  with  all  respect,  I  will  permit  you 
to  assist  in  the  matter  of  her  d6but." 

"  Bien,  and  I  should  be  frreatly  in  your  debt  if  you  would 
let  me  oome  here  sometimes  and  sing  with  her." 
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Madame  Perintot  frowned.  She  remained  silent  for  a 
moment. 

"  Hj^lite,"  she  said  at  last — following  the  professional 
habit  of  calling  people  by  their  surname — "  tnon  ami,  if 
I  permit  you  to  come  and  sing  with  her,  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  act  with  discretion  and  not  try  to  turn  her 
head.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  at  all  wise — she  is  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  men  of  your  type.  I  do  not  wa^it  to 
annpiicate  her  life  by  encouraging  her  to  lose  her  heart 
to  you." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  neither  have  I  the  slightest  desire 
that  she  should  do  so,"  he  protested.  "  You  seem  to  look 
on  me  as  an  irresponsible  viveur.  I  assert  that  it  is  purely 
for  the  development  of  her  art  that  I  wish  to  sing  ath  her. 
Nothing  is  better  for  a  neoph3rte's  style,  than  to  work 
with  a  thoroughly  experienced  singer  like  myself.  It  raises 
them  above  the  student  ruck." 

Madame  Perintot  pondered.  She  knew  he  spoke  the  truth 
— yet,  also  knowing  his  reputation  for  selfishness,  she  could 
not  beUeve  that  he  would  come  from  purely  altruistic  motives. 
She  hesitated,  looking  at  him  keenly.  After  a  moment  she 
demanded : 

"  Is  her  artistic  development  your  only  motive  in  coming 
here?" 

Gaston  returned  her  gaze  frankly. 

"  No — I  own  it  is  not,  I  come  here  also  for  my  own 
instruction." 

Madame  P6rintot  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  From  all  I  hear  your  pr(^;ress  last 
season  was  remarkable." 

Gaston  grew  pink.  He  shuffled  from  one  foot  to  the  oth» 
like  a  naughty  small  boy  who  is  accused  of  transgression. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame,"  he  assured  her.  "  My 
so-called  progress  last  season  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  retn^rade 
movanent." 

"  Alors  ? "  demanded  Marguerite,  a  keen  look  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  come  here,"  he  murmured,  "  to  wash  and  be  clean. 
To  rid  myself  of  the  materialist,  and  to  steep  myself  to  the 
soul  in  the  idealism  of  clear-eyed  youth — ^youth  that  believes 
— ^youth  that  has  not  touched  pitch." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  looked  at  her  piteooafy  as  it 
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demanding  pardon.   Mar^^rite.  touched  bv  th«  «Tm^i  ; 
his  eyes,  smiled  at  him  tenderly.  ^  "> 

Mon  ^^,0//'  she  said.   "Vou  will  finH 

she  added,  her  face  touched  with  severitv^?^* 
grandeur  of  command  "  if  vou  m^l  f^'  * 
the  same  tenns  as  my  other  pupinhaffe' tf?  '""^'^  '^'^ 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  he  bowed  over  it         ^  ^* 

I  can  trust  you  ?  "  she  asked. 
HypoKte  regarded  her  solemnly. 

be  so  dxstressmgly  suspicious,  dear  madame^i:  pieadS^  * 
Margu6nte  s  face  relaxed  into  an  answering  s^e  ^* 
You  must  own."  she  answered  "thAtlh^AjH' 
somewhat  anxious.   And.  in  ^e  pres^n*  case  iT*"  *°  ^ 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  this  vou^  i.i  •  '  ""^P^"" 
ordinary  degree,  since  I  have  proS  h^Z^^r'' 
aunt  and  only  relative  to  iS^rSter  hS^o^'^^*'^* 
daughter."  ner  as  my  own 

"  Bien,  then  I  will  follow  vour  #.var«,^lo  j 
parental  manner.   Since  shri/aS^n^i.   ^     and  act  in  a 
Sur  claim  disput;d  "  ^«        "ot  find 

P^^it^Ta^^rt^d! '-^^^^^^^^^^^  -  orph-;.  Madame 

who  is  still  alive,  could  lav  JSm  /  "^^'^  Personage, 

r^^rSa^r^^^^^^^^  note  of  I^SS^^ 
blood  of  a  princely  SS^f^  ^V"^""*  o*^'    ^he  has  the 

Myguirite  drugged  her  should^ 
xou  are  wo  inflanunable  "  she  «iH    ••  o 
l»ve  imwiiaed  me  discrotioii!''  Rememberyoa 
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"  I  look  upon  her  as  a  mere  baby,"  he  asserted  eag^y' 
"  I  b^  you  to  calni  your  anxiety.  SaprisHI  I  swear  I  am 
really  a  person  to  be  trusted."   And  he  gazed  at  her  so 

reproachfully  that  she  laughed. 

"  C'est  entendu,"  she  murmured.  Whereupon  Gaston, 
picking  up  his  coat  and  hat,  made  his  way  out  of  the  theatre. 

Margu6rite,  after  the  swing  doors  had  closed  on  his  retreat- 
ing form,  permitted  herself  a  deep  exhalation  of  breath. 

"  Mon  Dim !  mon  Dieu  I"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  most 
distinctly  hope  I  am  not  in  process  of  committing  a  folly." 

Outside  HypoUte  found  Drouot  in  conversation  with  a 
large  and  friendly  hasso,  who,  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  talk,  was  expounding  rather  heavy  theories  concern- 
ing his  own  breathing  capacity.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
demonstrating  his  power  of  blowing  out  his  diaphragni,  whoi 
Hypohte,  impatient  to  be  off,  slipped  his  arm  inside  his 
friend's  and  drew  the  latter  away  from  the  still  expanding 
hasso. 

"  Well,"  he  said  gaily,  "  mon  vieux,  your  prescription  was  a 
good  one.    You  see  I  am  myself  again.    How  did  I  sing  ?  " 

"  Magnificently.  I  should  have  come  round  to  congratu- 
late you  and  have  a  word  with  Madame  P6rintot,  but  you 
seemed  so  absorbed  in  conversation  that  I  thought  it  a  pity  to 
disturb  you ;  therefore,  with  admirable  unselfishness,  I  decided 
to  defer  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  her  again  until  another 
day.  But  tell  me — who  is  the  beautiful  debutante  ?  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  young  creature  who  attracted  me  more.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  make  a  study  of  her.  Curiously 
enough,  she  reminds  me  of  the  famous  portrait  of  Donna 
Lucrezia  Paleria,  which  hangs  in  the  Paleria  Palace  at  Genoa." 

H]rpolite  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  for  a  moment  he 
remained  staring  at  his  friend.  He  stood  still,  pulling  Drouot 
to  a  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  passers-by,  who  jostled  the  pair  angrily. 

"  Saptisti  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Camille,  you  are  right.  I 
have  seen  the  portrait.  Mon  Dieu  !  and,  imless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  the  Ukeness  is  no  freak  of  circumstance.  I  have  just 
been  hearing  certain  detail?  of  the  young  lady's  history  from 
our  good  friend,  who  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the  maiden's 
father  is  a  very  fine  gentkman  incit  ed — an  Italian. — Voild, 
there  we  have  the  whole  histor>^ !  Madame  P6rintot's  young 
pnaigi$  is  a  bastard  of  the  famous  Paleria  family— -famous 
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through  generations  for  their  brains,  beauty,  and  gift  of 
song." 

He  let  go  of  his  friend's  arm  and  observed  that  the  latter 

was  watching  him  intently. 

"  You  say  that  mademoiselle  is  a  special  ^o/&&  of  Madame 
P6rintot  ?  "  he  asked,  speaking  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  answered.  "  And  I  may  add  that  I, 
too,  at  the  request  of  that  lady,  have  promised  to  interest 
myself  in  her  career." 

"  Ah !  "  Drouot  ejaculated,  suddenly  enlightened.  He 
looked  keenly  at  Gaston  in  the  half  Ught.  "  We  had  better 
be  getting  home,"  he  said,  moving  forward. 

'  Yes,"  Gaston  continued,  unconscious  of  the  other's  full 
reaUzation  of  his  former  acquaintance  with  Eugdnie.  "  I 
shall  make  a  point  of  doing  all  I  can  for  the  child."  He  turned 
and  slipped  his  arm  into  that  of  his  friend  again.  "  You  under- 
stand, mon  vieux,  it  will  do  me  immense  good  to  be  associated 
with  a  perfectly  innocent  and  unsophist  ated  creature.  At 
your  suggestion  I  go  to  school,  and  I  find  a  charming  and 
delightful  playmate.  A  little  comrade  who  will  teach  me  to 
beheve  in  things— who  will  bring  back  my  ideals." 

His  expression  was  sincere  and  charming,  and  there  was  a 
new  note  in  his  voice  which  Drouot  could  only  partially 
understand;  nevertheless  he  recognized  that  Gaston  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  some  new  conception. 

"  You  are  restored  to  health,"  he  said.  "  I  think,  since  you 
no  longer  need  me,  I  shall  pack  ray  trunks  and  be  off  for  a 
spell  of  work  at  Acquarelle." 

Contrary  to  his  expectation  Gaston  made  no  protest. 

"  I  know  I  cannot  expect  to  keep  you  for  ever,"  was  all  he 
answered. 


CHAPTER  V 

THUS  it  came  about,  in  the  next  werk  or  two,  that  Eugenie 
and  Hypolite  met  from  time  to  time  in  the  opera 
class.  Hypolite  had  not  begun  to  sing  in  public  again,  though 
he  had  accepted  a  series  of  engagements  for  tht  following  spring 
Mid  summer.  MeanwhUe,  he  insisted  in  helping  to  coach 
Eugenie  for  her  coming  debut.  Finally  one  afternoon  he 
had  prevailed  on  Madame  P6rintot  to  permit  her  to  sing  the 
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lecond  act  of  Fausi  with  him  at  one  of  the  performances  to 

be  given  by  her  pupils  in  December. 

Marguerite  had  protested  that  it  was  unwor*hy  of  his 
position  and  likely  to  do  him  hanii  in  the  eyes  oi  the  pro- 
fessional world,  but  Hypolite  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
pleaded  his  cause  so  ably  that  she  had  reluctantly  given  way. 

Nevertheless  Marguerite  again  felt  a  twinge  of  uneasiness  at 
the  young  man's  persistence  ;  but  she  comforted  herself  with 
the  reflection  that,  when  his  engagements  began  again,  he 
would,  as  he  had  hinted,  have  very  httle  time  to  spend  at  her 
theatre,  and  that,  capricious  as  she  knew  him  to  be,  his 
interest  would  gradually  cease.  Meantime,  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  his  conduct  towards  the  yoimg  girl  was 
irreproachable.  Narrowly  as  she  watched  them  both,  she 
could  detect  no  sign  that  either  was  conscious  of  any  interest 
apart  from  the  professional  one. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  Gaston,  well  satisfied  to  have 
gained  his  point  concerning  the  performance,  refrained  from 
allusion  to  the  subject  during  work,  but  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  have  further  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion with  Eugenie.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  though  he  con- 
stantly saw  her  and  talked  to  her,  he  never  really  succeeded 
in  penetrating  her  reserve.  Conceivably — he  argued — this 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  they  met,  practically  it  was 
always  in  public.  He  remembered  her  outburst  of  confi- 
dence to  the  itinerant  musician,  and  he  craved  for  closer 
knowledge  of  her  mind.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon's  work, 
he  timed  his  departure  so  as  to  follow  her  when  she  nuule  ha: 
way  out  among  the  crowd  of  students. 

Eugenie,  as  she  crossed  the  Place  Famouchelles,  became 
aware  that  he  was  behind  her.  Suddenly  farouche,  she  walked 
rapidly,  hoping  to  escape  in  the  confusion  of  trafT.c.  But,  cm 
the  far  side  of  the  Place,  a  number  of  people  gathered  round 
the  little  tables  of  a  caJ6  impeded  her  progress,  and  he  gained 
her  side. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  smiling  ingenuously,  and  raising 
his  hat,  "  I  am  going  your  way.   May  I  walk  home  with 

vou  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  with 
troubled  eyes. 

Gaston's  expression  became  grave. 

"  Do  you,  too,  distrust  me  ?  "  he  demanded  mournfully. 
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**  No,  no,  of  course  not.  Who  should  distrust  you  ?  "  she 
asked  innocently. 

"  Then  why  may  I  not  come  ?  " 

Eugdnie  hesitated — she  flushed.  Then  she  answered 
frankly : 

"  Indeed  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but——** 

"  But  what  ?  "  he  repeated,  smiling. 

"  But,"  she  murmured,  "  no  one  ever  walks  with  nte,  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  yon  shoiold 
put  yourself  out  to  come  with  me." 

Gaston  waited  a  moment.  Had  any  other  woman  spoken 
to  him  in  that  way  he  would  have  been  sure  that  the  speech 
demanded  a  compUment.  In  Eugenie's  case  he  dismissed 
the  idea  immediately.  Not  for  one  moment  did  he  question 
her  sincerity. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  almost  humbly,  "  if  I  were  to 
confess  to  you  that  my  desire  to  walk  with  you — to  know  you 
better — came  from  a  selfish  motive,  would  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  My  reason,"  he  went  on,  "  is  simply  this — I  come  to  you  to 
learn." 

"  To  learn ! "  she  exclaimed,  utter  astonishment  and 
disbeUef  in  her  expression. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  you  do  not  trust  me.  Is  it  because  of 
:ny  foolish  pranks  of  last  year  when  I  played  the  wandering 

singer  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  gravely.  "  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
to  think  ab  ut  that  matter  at  all,  But — since  you  speak  of  it 
— ^why  did  you  do  it  ?  Do  you  know,  I  beUeved  you  to  be  so 
poor  that  I  really  thought  you  in  need  of  the  sou  that  I  spared 
you  every  week  ? — and  all  the  time  you  were  laughing  at  me." 

"  I  was  not  laughing,"  he  interrupted  eagerly.  "  I  assure 
you  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  your  Idndness." 

"  You  have  no  need  of  my  pity— or  my  help,  now,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  Ah  I  there  you  are  wrong  ;  I  have  infinite  need  of  your 
help — of  your  pity." 

!  j"  You  are  not  unhappy— in  trouble?  "  she  asked,  with 
ready  sjonpathy. 

"  I  have  been,"  he  answered ;  "  that  is  .  ^7  I  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  friendship." 

"  What  good  can  I  do  you  ?  "  she  asked,  wondering.   "  Ic 
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is  I  who  am  happy  in  having  the  good  teaching.  I  know  how 
much  I  owe  to  you  as  well  as  to  Madame  Pdrintot," 

"  Tbank  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Some  day  I 
may  explain  to  you  more  fully,  but  will  you  be  content  if  I 
say  that  I  find  your  friendship  most  necessary  to  me  ?  " 

"  Quite  content,"  she  answered  siuiply,  IcNoking  into  hit 
eyes  with  innocent  affection. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Victorine,  returning  by  tram  from  the 
fitoile,  where  she  had  been  on  business,  caught  sight  of  the 
two  standing  together  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  Famouchelles. 

A  flame  of  jealous  anger  arose  in  her  again.  More  tha  i  ever 
was  she  suspicious  of  the  life  Eugenie  had  chosen.  The  tram 
stopped  almost  opposite  to  where  they  stood.  Victorine 
regarded  the  pair  with  profound  hostility.  Something  of  her 
fierce  anger,  as  she  watched  them,  penetrated  to  Hypolite's 
mind.  He  looked  across  at  the  tram  and  observed  her 
gazing  at  them.  She  was  bareheaded  and  the  expression 
on  her  coarse  red  face  was  unmistakably  malignant.  He 
received  an  impression  which  disgusted  him  ;  yet  he  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  her,  as  she  stood  with  her  market  basket  on 
her  arm,  her  red  hand  clasping  the  iron  support  of  the  roof. 
A  sudden  shiver  ran  through  him  as  if  a  spectre  had  passed 
him;  still  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  stood  there.  Eugteie,  seeing  that  he  looked 
beyond  her  at  something  which  had  arrested  his  attention, 
turned,  and,  following  the  line  of  his  vision,  caught  sight  of  her 
amit. 

She  gave  a  sharp  little  exclamation  ;  and  Ilypolite,  as  if 
the  sound  released  him  from  some  spell,  shook  himself  and 
addressed  her. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked,  puzzled.  "  Someone  you 
know  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  Aimt  Victorine,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  with 
whom  I  Hve.  I  must  say  good-bye.  She  will  be  expecting 
me  home." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  and  Hypolite  took  it.  As  he 
did  so  the  tram  moved  away,  and  Eugenie,  looking  up,  saw  that 
Victorine's  face  was  still  visible  amongst  the  crowd  of  people. 
She  was  watching  them.  Her  expression  was  one  of  furious 
anger. 

Hastily  Eug6nie  took  her  hand  from  Hypolite's.  "  I  most 
hurry,"  she  said. 
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"  Let  me  walk  with  you  ?  "  he  pleaded,  following  her. 

He  was  still  under  the  objectionable  impression  produced 
by  Victorine's  appearance.  Shocked  though  he  was  to  think 
that  repolsive-looking  woman  was  Eugfoie's  near  rdatkm. 

yet,  with  tenacity,  he  clung  to  his  purpose, 

"  May  I  not  walk  with  you  ?  "  he  repeated,  close  to  her. 

"  I  beg  you  not  to,"  she  said  hurriedly,  stopping  for  a 
moment.  "  My  aunt  would  not  like  it.  She  is  very  strict 
with  me.    She  would  not  understand."  i 

"  Let  me  come  and  see  her,"  he  pleaded,  determined  to  gain 
her  confidence.    "  I  will  explain." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  almost  tearfully.  "  she  would  never 
understand.  She  is  not  a  person  who  would  let  you  explain. 
Please  do  not  keep  me.   Already  she  is  angry." 

"  Poor  child,"  he  murmured.  "  Well,  I  will  not  come.  But 
will  you  promise  me  that  one  day  soon  you  will  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  you — ^and  let  me  take  yon  fw  a 
real  walk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  willing  to  promise  anything  in  order 
to  make  him  . 

"  Au  revoir,  theu,"  he  cried,  raisinij  his  hat. 

Eug6nie  walked  away  quickly.  She  knew  that  Victorine 
would  not  pass  the  incident  over  in  silence,  and  she  greatly 
dreaded  causing  her  irritation.  For  lately  her  aunt's  temper 
had  been  quick  to  rise,  and  her  vehement,  hectoring  anger 
was  hard  to  allay. 

When  she  reached  the  tenement  Victorine  met  her  in  the 
doorway. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "  so  you  have  at  last  torn  yourself  away 
from  your  lover." 

Her  expression  was  ferocious,  and  her  hands  clasped  and 
unclasped  themselves  convulsively  at  her  sides.  Despite  her 
utmost  efiort,  the  young  girl  was  filled  almost  with  loathing. 
Angry  with  herself  for  what  she  considered  callous  and  un- 
grateful thoughts,  she  answered  gently : 

"  It  was  M.  HjTwlite,  the  famous  tenor  from  the  OpecA. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  nothing  would  be  fiu^her  from  his 
thought  than  making  love.   He  is  a  very  serious  person," 

"  Very  serious,"  Victorine  said  lou<Hy  md  angrily ;  "  so 
I  should  think — to  keep  a  young  girl  standing  about  at  street 
comers  so  that  he  might  make  eyes  at  her  !  " 

Eugenie  winced. 
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m5^  "°  harm."  she  protested. 

#K«„  kf^u:"*.''*'"  said  bitter.y.    "  If  I  had 

f?n.S*  i  I  have  come  down 

fror»  where  I  stood  and  torn  the  guts  out  of  him." 

•      .U'**  terrible,  her  mouth  worked.   She  reniM 
Eug6me  so  threateningly  that  the  latter  moved  back. 
'  ,y>ctonne  came  close  to  her  again. 

Sa^Iii  ""'^^^  '''"y     *hese  men."  she  said 

.  FntX-    :  "^l,  uP"*    ^*°P     >'°"f  altogether." 
tugenie  stood  her  ground. 

T  5^11"°'  ^^'■'''V''"  Victorine,"  she  replied  coldly. 

I  shaU  smg  t  Jong  as  I  have  a  voice  within  me." 

cl fil?  ""Tu^  *°  Victorine's  face  and  she  raised  her 
P.^-^  ^-  '^'^'^  "^^"^^  struck  the  young  girl,  but 
Eug^me^  unflmchmg  gaze  confused  her.  She  let  hfr  hand 
^ver^l  moved  into  the  room  muttering  to  herself. 

Several  times  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  forehead. 

«„hfl!*^^'7  u"*  ""v"^'  Jowever.  to  Eug6nies  relief,  on  the 
subject  of  Hypohte.  but  her  manner  was  strange  She 

oZct  ^  T^I  Tl'f^i  ^^^'"'"g  *°  ^^^^  any  plrticular 

l^L  1  5*^'^  °^  °P^"^"«  s^"«i"g  her  jaw  had 
become  more  frequent  of  late  and  it  bore  upon  her  niece's 

nr^.n;    f  "^eJess  fear  began  to  assail  Eugenie  in  the 
f«  I"'  .^^^  ^^^J'^'     ti'nes,  sit  in 

!e^^.  ""^^J^S  on  her  knees, 

seeming  not  to  hear  if  she  was  spoken  to.  but  staring  at 
every  movement  of  the  giri.  »i*nng  ai 

That  evening  Eugenie,  unable  to  endure  the  strain  of  her 
suUen  silence,  went  early  to  bed.  Once  in  her  own  room  s!)e 
knelt  down  and  buned  her  face  in  the  bed.    Why  was  it— 

her  fmr^   ^'.?,'"7S^*  ^^"t'        ^ad  cared  for 

K?    \  "^^'^  '^°^^y  b'^*  surely  drifting  apart  ? 

Innt  ^^K  '"''"'■"^y  ^^'^  h^^ing  left  her  aloJe  for  so 

long  m  the  summer.  Clasping  her  hands,  she  looked  up  at 
the  ivory  crucifix,  and,  taking  comfort  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  beloved  symbol,  repeated  her  evening  prayers 

Ihen,  undressing,  she  got  into  bed,  and.  lying  with  her 

''^g^"  t°  g°  th^o^gh  every 

h  to  concontKate  wholly.  On  into  the  small  hours 
she  h^  Victonne  in  the  other  room,  her  heavy  footsteps 
passmg  to  and  fro  over  the  boarded  floor.  When  th^ 
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ceased  she  again  had  the  impression  of  <wmt  wild  beast 
crouching  there  ready  to  spring. 

It  was  her  custom  now  to  lock  her  door.  To-night  she 
went  a  second  time  to  make  sure  that  the  bolt  was  fast. 
Standing  still  in  the  darkness  she  listened.  She  thongh*^ 
she  heard  someone  breathing  outside,  and,  in  another 
moment,  soft  feet  padded  away  with  a  thick  thudding  as  of 
the  paws  of  smne  animal.  A  mmnent  later  teiror  seized 
her,  and  she  cowered  down  shivering,  for  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  knife  being  sharpened. 

Engtoie  knew  that  soft-footed  beast  must  be  Victorine, 
because  Victorine,  for  some  strange  whim,  now  took  tihe 
carving  knife  to  bed  with  her.  In  making  the  bed  the  young 
girl  had  several  times  found  it  under  her  aunt's  pillow. 

But  with  that  sound  once  more  the  footsteps  ceased. 
Eugdnie  went  back  to  bed.  Yet  all  night  her  dreams  were 
haunted,  not — as  so  often  of  late — by  phantoms  of  terror, 
but  by  the  vision  of  Hypolite  as  he  had  bidden  her  good- 
bye at  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard  Famouchelles. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ON  the  week  before  ler  operatic  debut  Madame  P6rintot 
decided  that  Eug6nie  shoula  stay  with  her  for  the 
period  of  rehearsal  and  performance,  consequently  Victorine 
was  again  alone. 

That  going  of  Eugenie  was  a  mutual  relief  to  the  aunt  and 
niece.  For  the  young  girl  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
her  whole  mind  to  her  work  with  the  perpetual  distress  of 
Victorine's  lack  of  sympathy  to  disturb  her.  And  Victorine, 
released  from  the  necessity  of  self-restraint,  brooded  cease- 
lessly, making  no  effort  to  live  in  a  well-ordered  manner. 
Sometimes  she  did  not  even  undress  at  night,  but  flung  hexself 
fully  dressed  on  her  bed. 

She  spent  long  hours,  when  she  was  not  busy  at  Les  Halles, 
tramping  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur— trying  to  relieve 
her  anxiety  about  Eugenie's  future  by  constant  demands 
upon  the  Almighty  that,  by  some  means,  He  would  talM  away 
the  gift  of  song  which  He  had  bestowed  upon  her.  Her 
prayers  were  less  a  pleading  than  a  violent  reproach,  conse- 
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qnently  she  derived  no  comfort  from  them.  But,  rather  than 

decreasing,  it  was  evident  to  her  that  her  niece's  talents 
became  more  conspicuous.  And,  finding  her  prayers  un- 
answered, she  lapsed  into  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
despair. 

On  the  day  that  she  had  observed  Eugenie  and  Hypolite 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  Famouchelles,  there 
flashed  across  her  mind  Madame  P6rintot's  warning — and  how 
the  latter,  at  their  first  interview,  had  told  her  of  the  famous 
tenor  who  had  serenaded  her  niece.  Even  her  narrow, 
confused  brain  connected  the  two  facts  until  she  became 
morally  certain  that  Hypolite  and  the  tenor  in  question  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  She  suspected  that,  having  found 
out  Eug6nie  in  the  opera  class,  he  was  now  again  in  pursuit 
of  her,  aided  and  abetted— she  thought  with  increasing 
hatred — by  the  "  singing  woman." 

HypoUte's  pursuit  of  Eugenie  became  a  perfect  nightmare 
to  her,  so  that  she  could  not  rest  at  night.  If  she  slept 
malevolent  dreams  took  possession  of  her,  so  that  her  dormant 
brain  became  a  mere  shell,  from  which  perpetual  warring  of 
discordant  thought  evolved  panoramas  of  prodigious  horror 
and  atrocity.  To  escape  from  the  menace  of  these  night- 
mares she  would  start  up  from  her  bed  with  brusque  sobs, 
to  walk  up  and  down  till  she  got  rid  of  the  inclination  for 
the  very  sleep  of  which  she  stood  so  in  need. 

At  other  times — overcome  by  exhaustion — she  would 
stretch  herself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and,  beating  her 
head  on  the  ground,  would  pour  forth  streams  of  filthy 
vituperation,  in  low  muttered  speech,  vmtil,  exhausted  by 
the  vacarme  of  her  dolorous  thoi^ht,  she  fell  into  half  sleep, 
half  stupor,  in  which  to  dream  again,  without  ceasing,  that 
Gaston  had  seduced  Eug6nie  and  that — deserted  her 
lover — the  young  girl  was  forced  to  go  on  to  the  streets ; 
while  she  herself — caged  behind  iron  bars — was  unable  to 
save  her  from  the  horror  of  that  passioa  market,  though  she 
tore  at  the  bars  of  her  prison  till  her  hands  bled,  and  cried 
out  till  the  muscles  of  her  throat  were  wrenched  and  her 
screams  subsided  like  those  of  some  slaughtered  pig. 

Again  and  again,  too,  she  dreamed  of  the  nnforltmate  whose 
face  she  had  marked  with  the  five  tranc  piece.  Sometimes 
the  face  would  resemble  that  of  Eugenie,  sometimes  that  ol 
Marthe,  until  the  three  persons  became  one  tragic  entity  in 
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her  bewildered  mind.  And,  hekm  her  agmixed  gaze,  the 

being  whor-  she  watched  would  glide  in  and  out,  swiftly 
threadirs;  its  way  among  the  people,  on  the  crowded  pave- 
ments r.f  the  boulevar  is,  with  a  mechanical  smile,  snpi^cat- 
ing  the  pc>siers  b\  v  .ih  a  plaintive  "  Tu  viens  ?  "  But,  as 
each  If  f'  p1  h'^v,  rae  would  turn  to  Victorine  with  that 
terrible  smile,  anu  point  silently  to  her  mouth — from  which 
issued  a  thin  stream  of  blood. 

Victorine  became  so  appalled  by  this  dream,  that  many 
times  she  meditated  cutting  her  throat  in  the  still  hours  of 
the  night.  But,  though  she  took  the  sharp  knife  to  bed 
with  her,  she  had  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  courage  to  carry 
out  her  project.  Also  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  not 
escape  from  the  horror  by  suicide,  since  she  felt  profoundly 
convinced  that,  amid  the  torment  of  another  world,  she 
would  know  that  Eugenie — unprotected  by  her — had  fallen 
a  victim  to  HypoUte's  pursuit.  In  the  presence  of  the  niece 
whom  she  loved  she  still  managed  to  keep  a  semblance  of 
normality,  but  the  tension  imposed  upon  her  by  her  self- 
restraint  was  frightful ;  and  she  was  tortured  by  the  reson- 
blance  that  she  fanded  the  yoimg  girl  bore  to  the  phantom  of 
the  night. 

Down  in  Les  Halles  she  experienced  a  certain  relief,  in  the 
necessity  of  occupying  her  mind  with  the  business  of  the 
moment.  But  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  on  her.  She 
was  careless  over  her  accounts,  indifferent  in  the  choice  of 
her  stock,  inattentive  and  overbearing  with  customers,  so 
that,  one  by  one,  she  began  to  lose  he-  cUents.  A  cheerful 
coming  and  going  of  buyers  no  longer  surrounded  her  stall ; 
but  Victorine  s  t  silent,  her  rolling  red-brown  eyes  staring 
into  space,  a  lonely  and  deserted  figure  amid  the  toiling 
vociferation  of  the  market. 

It  became  her  habit  to  walk  home  from  Les  Halles,  hoping, 
through  physical  weariness,  to  arrest  the  racing  of  her  brain. 
But  those  walks,  at  first  partially  successful,  had  of  late 
beccmie  an  added  horror  to  her.  She  fancied  that.  eviHy- 
where,  she  saw  the  phantom  of  her  midnight  visitor,  walking 
ahead  of  her  through  the  crowds,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  solicit  passers-by  with  her  etonal  plaintive  "  Tu 
viens?"  With  heavy  footsteps  and  labouring  breath 
Vict<Mine  fohowed.  but  the  terrible  object  her  pursuit 
alwajrs  eluded  her,  vanishing  into  the  crowd. 
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At  last  the  terror  began  to  overwhelm  her.  She  decided 
that  torture  had  reached  a  point  that  was  no  longer  bearable, 

and  determined  to  seek  out  the  living  cocotte—tc  whom 
she  had  first  thrown  the  money— in  the  vague  hope  that, 
by  material  assistance,  she  might  lay  the  ghost  which  haunted 
her  diseased  imagination.    "Perhaps,"    he  told  herself, 

the  woman,  disfigured  by  that  scar,  is  unable  to  carry  on 
her  terrible  trade,  if  so  she  wants  money,  and  I— not  her 
lovers — must  keep  her." 

If  she  could  but  prove  the  creature  who  haunted  her  was 
a  real  living  being  she  might,  she  felt,  regain  her  former 
acquiescence  in  Eugenie's  present  occupation  ;  but  if,  as  she 
feared,  her  strange  visitor  was  some  earthbound  spirit,  then 
It  would  be  necessary  to  take  other  measures  to  satisfy  its 
demand. 

A  little  calmed  by  her  resolution,  she  began  her  search  by 
making  persistent  inquiries  in  the  side  street  where  she  had 
seen  the  creature  disappear ;  but  her  questions  were  greeted 
with  nbald  laughter  and  coarse  jest,  and  even  blank  refusal 
to  listen  to  her  ^tory.  So,  dispirited,  she  turned  her  steps 
to  the  great  boulevards,  where  every  evening,  through  the 
throng,  she  searched  feverishly  among  the  nightbirds  few 
the  girl  whom  she  could  never  find. 

Thus  it  became  her  habitual  custom  to  stand— a  grotesque 
though  tragic  figure— on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  of  certain 
notorious  thoroughfares,  her  fierce  eyes  raking  the  tide  of 
humanity  which  swept  past  her.  With  painful  eagerness 
her  gaze  would  fasten  on  the  painted,  hectic  faces  of  the 
women,  searching  avidly  for  some  sign  that  might  reveal 
to  her,  among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  lost  happiness,  the 
person  whom  she  sought.  But  no  success  crowned  her 
efforts,  until,  one  evening,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  she  saw, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  amongst  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered  on  the  wide  pavement  at  the  httle  tables  outside 
a  caji,  the  back  of  a  young  woman  which  arrested  her 
attention.  Something  in  her  appearance  was  familiar  to 
Victorine.  She  was  struck  by  the  long  black  curls  sticamin:; 
to  the  young  woman's  waist.  She  felt  convinced  that,  at 
last,  this  was  the  object  of  her  search. 
<  Trembling,  she  essayed  to  make  her  way  across  the  street. 
But  she  was  compelled  to  wait  until  a  gap  in  the  passing 
traffic  should  give  her  passage.   As  she  stood  there  waiting. 
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the  girl  turned  and  saw  her.  Victorine  observed  that  she 
was  recognized.   She  saw,  too,  in  a  flash,  that  the  painted 

mouth  wa=  distorted  by  a  newly  healed  scar— the  face  was 
the  same  that  which  had  looked  up  at  her  from  the  gutter 
of  the  Place  des  Loups. 

She  uttered  a  cry  and,  careless  of  the  traffic,  stepped  from 
the  curb  into  the  roadway  with  intent  to  reach  the  woman. 
But  a  gendarme,  standing  behind  her,  caught  her  forcibly 
by  the  arm  and  hauled  her  back  on  to  the  pavement  from 
under  the  bonnet  of  a  great  motor. 

"  Sacri !  Imbecile ! "  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

Victorine,  mad  with  rage  at  his  interference,  furiously 
shook  herself  free,  and,  letting  fly  a  series  of  words  of  a 
coarseness  and  abuse  that  surprised  even  the  gardim  of  the 
Boulevard  des  Voyageurs,  she  ran  across  the  road. 

In  her  passage  of  arms  with  the  gendarme  she  lost  sight  of 
the  girl :  and  when  at  length  she  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  seated  at  the  little  table  where  she  had  seen 
her,  was  a  gigantic  negro.  She  remembered  that  the  young 
girl,  whose  back  had  been  towards  her,  had  appeared  to 
be  in  intimate  conversation  with  some  man.  She  shuddered, 
but  with  desperation  she  intercepted  the  negro  as  he  was 
rising.  He  regarded  her  jocosely.  His  white  glistening 
teeth  were  set  off  by  the  blackness  of  his  hps,  so  that  his 
smile  appeared  to  her  grotesquely  exaggerated. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said  entreatingly,  "  the  young  girl  who 
was  here  but  a  moment  since  ?  In  which  direction  dki  she 
go  ?    I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

"  What  young  girl  ?  "  he  returned,  hghting  a  huge  cigar. 
"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  must  understand  me,"  she  said.  "  She  was  sitting 
here  at  the  table  with  you  but  a  moment  since — a  young  girl 
with  dark  curls,  and  a  scar  on  her  mouth." 

"  Be  off,  my  good  woman,"  he  said.  "  You  are  dreaming, 
or  you  must  have  seen  a  ghost.  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
I  am  alone." 

She  turned  away  despairingly,  a  sob  in  her  throat.  As 
she  did  so  the  corner  of  her  shawl  swept  the  table,  and 
drew,  from  among  the  litter  of  fruit  and  dirty  napkins,  a 
large  bla'^k-handled  knife  which  fell  into  the  basket  she 
carried  on  her  arm.    She  hurried  away,  not  daring  to 
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remove  the  knife,  but  tore  through  he  streets  panic-stricken 
— obsessed  with  gross  vision — suiiouated  by  chamal  fear. 
For  she  believed  the  phantom  was  indeed  a  being  of  another 
world  which  had  led  her  on,  in  order  to  give  her  the  message 
of  sacrifice  and  violence,  to  command  her  to  save  the  help- 
less Eugenie. 

The  negro's  words  confirmed  her  suspicions.  She  waited 
no  more,  but  rushed  homewards,  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
lest  she  should  again  see  the  spectre.  She  was  penetrated 
with  fear  and  a  foul  desire  of  massacre — of  carnage.  Her 
teeth  chattered  and  she  sweated.  That  which  had  haunted 
her  dreams  was  veritably  the  spirit  of  Marthe,  doing 
penance  in  this  garb  of  sin,  seeking  to  communicate  with 
her,  urging  her  relentlessly  to  sacrifice  herself  in  order  to 
save  Eugenie  from  a  kindred  fate. 

But  what  was  the  sacrifice  demanded  f  With  ag^ny 
she  strove  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future. 

From  that  day  she  sought  again  to  see  the  phantom  in 
order  to  wring  from  it  further  revelation  of  her  duty.  She 
walked  the  boulevards  till  the  livid  dawn  banished  the 
hectic  city  night,  creeping  later  to  Les  Halles,  with  bent 
body  and  scarred  soul,  to  fall  into  a  stupor  over  her  work. 
In  the  afternoon  she  would  return  to  the  Place  des  Loups, 
where  she  would  feed  beast-like,  and  lie  like  a  log  on  her 
bed  till  the  shouting  terror  of  darkness  called  her  forth  to 
walk  afresh. 

She  began  to  lose  flesh  and  her  bloodshot  eyes  became 
terrible  in  appearance.  Eugenie  she  hardly  ever  saw ;  for 
the  debut  that  was  drawing  near  absorbed  the  young  artist, 
who  told  herself  that,  once  the  eventful  v/eek  was  over,  she 
would  give  more  thought  and  attention  to  her  aunt.  Never- 
theless Eugenie  dreaded  the  few  hours  when  she  was  alone 
with  Victorine.  Fear  took  her  by  the  throat  and  a  shrinking 
amounting  to  disgust. 

Victorine  experienced  a  horrible  passion  in  looking  at  the 
black-handled  knife  that  had  been  given  her  by  the  spectre. 
It  seemed  to  her  a  symbol  of  deliverance.  She  exalted  it  into 
a  fetish.  In  former  days  she  had  fingered  her  rosary  with 
constant  repetition  of  prayer,  but  now  she  neglected  her 
rosary  and  fingered  the  sharp  steel. 

At  Les  Halles  she  wandered  restlessly,  neglecting  her 
work.   Again  and  again  she  visited  the  fish  market,  drawn 
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thither  by  the  sight  of  the  women  cleaning  the  fiah  and 
trimming  them  with  sharp,  black-handled  knives.  Once  or 
twice  she  asked  to  be  permitted  to  assist  them. 

Then,  drawing  out  her  own  knife,  which  never  left  her, 
appalled,  yet  fascinated,  she  would  plunge  it  into  the  cold 
body  of  a  cod — ripping  it  up  with  strong  cuts.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  no  longer  master  of  herself,  but  merely  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  mother  who  haunted  her 
day  and  night,  riveting  into  her  whirling  brain  the  frightful 
purpose  that,  until  its  accompUshment,  would  hold  her 
enchained.  For  with  the  execution  of  that  purpose,  Victorine 
beUeved  that  she  would  be  relieved  from  the  phantom, 
which,  freed  from  earth,  would  trouble  her  no  more. 

As  yet,  in  the  presence  of  Eugenie  she  still  held  herself, 
controlling  with  a  certain  cunning  the  madness  which  grew 
upon  her.  Still,  as  the  days  wore  on  towards  Christmas,  the 
obsession  grew  stronger.  She  no  longer  went  to  Mass,  no 
longer  to  confession,  but,  moody  and  silent,  tramped  on 
endless  pilgrimages,  hiding  herself  in  the  outmost  comers  of 
the  church,  like  one  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Later— later—she  told  herself— when  it  should  be  ac- 
complished— later  she  would  go  to  confession  ;  and  cleansed 
of  bloody  nightmare — of  unspeakable  monstrosity— she  would 
return  to  the  peace  of  her  earlier  years. 

She  longed  for  the  day  of  consummation,  longed  for  the 
revelation  of  what  was  demanded  of  her.  She  trusted  that 
understanding  and  opportunity  would  come,  and  passionatdy 
she  believed  that  for  the  sake  of  the  child  she  toved  she 
would  not  flinch. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EUGENIE'S  alienation  from  her  aunt  distressed  her 
increasingly.  Hence  she  was  genuinely  thankful  when 
the  second  week  in  December  arrived,  and  Madame  P6rintcrt 
insisted  that  she  should  stay  with  her  for  the  period  of  refaeanal 
and  performance. 

To  Marguerite  this  week  of  opera  was  always  a  great 
delight,  though  in  many  ways  an  anxiety,  since  she  was 
her  own  stage  manager.  The  scenery,  as  a  rule,  she  did 
not  txottble  much  about,  being  content  with  a  background 
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not  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene,  selected  from  the  stock  of 
the  repertoire  compmy  who  owned  the  small  theatre  in  the 
Boulevard  d'Espagne. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  stage  management,  she 
was  always  a  little  nervous  as  to  how  her  young  pupils  would 
sing  with  an  orchestra.  For  Marguerite  was  not,  as  is  the 
custom  at  most  student  performances,  content  with  a  mere 
accompaniment  on  the  piano.  In  this  respect  she  beUeved 
—and  rightly— that  no  operatic  voice  should  be  judged  apart 
from  orchestral  effect ;  for  the  singer,  who  may  be  perfectly 
at  home  with  a  piano,  has  not  always  the  gift  of  following 
the  more  complicated  musical  action  demanded  in  taking 
his  cue  from  a  variety  of  different  instruments. 

These  student  performances  of  Madame  P6rintot's  school, 
therefore,  were  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unique  event ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  young  singer  was  allowed  to  appear  at 
them  hall-marked  hun  or  her  as  one  whose  career  gave 
promise  of  being  successful.  For  Madame  Perintot's  judg- 
ment was  shrewd.    She  had  a  genuine  flair  for  talent. 

This  year  considerable  interest  had  been  excited  in  the 
musical  world  by  an  announcement,  in  the  preliminary 
notices,  that  Gaston  Hypolite  kindly  consented  to  sing  the 
second  act  of  Faust  with  a  young  debutante.  Gaston  being  a 
well-known  exponent  of  the  part,  it  was  conjectured  that, 
either  this  debutante  was  something  very  much  out  of  the 
conunon,  or  that  the  famous  tenor  had"  taken  leave  of  his 
senses.  In  either  ca-ie  the  matter  would  prove  food  for 
piquant  gossip.  Therefore  all  and  sundry  hastened  to 
secure  places  for  this  performance  at  which  they  might 
behold  a  phenomenon  or  phenomena.  Rumours  con- 
cerning Hypolite 's  iUness— reported  mental  rather  than 
physical— had  aroused  interest  and  speculation,  the  more  so 
that  none  of  his  old  associates  had  seen  him  smce  his  return 
from  London.  Meantime  Hypolite  himself,  unconscious  of  the 
chumings  of  gossip  which  surrounded  his  name,  continued 
daily  to  coach  Eug6nie  and  to  rehearse  the  scene  they  were 
to  play  t(^ether. 

Madam.;  P6rintot  made  careful  choice  of  the  Mephistopheles, 
Marth-^  -«id  Siebel,  who  should  complete  the  caste.  Hence 
she  juut,  d  that,  if  Eugenie's  nerve  hdd  good,  the  young 
smger  would  have  a  brilliant  debut. 

To  Eugenie,  her  first  singing  with  the  orchestra  at 
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rehearsal  was  an  enchantment.   With  H}rpolite's  aid  she 

began  to  pick  out  the  various  leads  of  the  instruments. 
This  new  instinct  of  orchestration  absorbed  her,  so  that  she 
did  not  feel  so  nervous  as  she  might  otherwise  have  done. 
She  would  sit  for  hours,  during  the  rehearsal  of  other  scenes 
listening  breathlessly  to  the  interchange  of  hamiony.  She 
began  to  liken  the  different  instrumental  qualities  of  sound 
to  the  living  and  human  sounds  of  life — to  see  vivid  pictures, 
blending  colours,  varying  emotions,  embodied  in  those 
nuances  of  quality.  The  violins  spoke  with  strange,  fantastic 
pleading ;  the  wood  wind  embodied  a  tenderness  and  wistful 
yearning  that  she  could  not  define — vaguely  she  connected 
it  with  the  sound  of  the  fir-trees,  and  with  the  wistful  yearning 
which  the  plucking  of  those  passionate  spirit  hands  had  stirred 
in  her  in  the  early  autumn  at  Acquarelle.  The  brass,  with  its 
splendid  flaming  audacity,  spoke  to  her  of  virihty,  tremendous 
strength  and  the  strife  of  fierce  life ;  while  the  'cellos  cried 
softly  of  the  sorrow  of  age  and  the  mournful  tragedy  of 
dissolution.  The  flutes  sounded  to  her  Uke  the  twittering  of 
birds,  the  fluttering  of  their  wings,  and  the  bubbling  of 
tiny  woodland  streams.  While  altogether  these  voices  were 
as  the  manifold  cry  of  creation. 

On  the  day  of  the  dress  rehearsal  Eugenie  carried  her 
clothes,  and  the  new  box  of  make-up  Madame  P^rintot  had 
given  her,  into  the  dressing-room  reserved  for  her  as  a 
Principal. 

One  of  the  professional  dressers  from  the  theatre  came  to 
help  her,  and  to  see  that  she  put  on  her  wig  safely  and  did 
not  overdo  her  make-up.  After  the  woman  had  left 
she  stood  contemplating  her  own  changed  and  elaborated 
image  in  the  glass.  Certainly  the  make-up  altered  her 
astonishingly.  She  thought  that  her  eyes  looked  abnormally 
large,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  garish.  Reluctantly 
she  left  the  shelter  of  the  dressing-room  and  followed  the 
stone  passage  to  the  wings. 

But  there  Gaston,  as  much  altered  as  herself,  met  her, 
and  Eugenie  forgot  her  "wn  appearance  in  the  intoest  of 
examining  his  clothes. 

"  Well,  Marguerite,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  how  do  you  like 
your  Faust  '  en  costume  '  ?" 

"  Truly  I  find  he  looks  very  well,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
"  But  until  this  moment  I  had  been  so  exercised  in  my  mind 
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concerning  my  own  appearance  that  I  had  hardly  realized 
you,  too,  would  be  differently  dressed." 
Hypolite  answered  teasingly. 

"  That  is  a  little  unkind  of  you  !  Would  you  then  wish  me 
to  walk  on  to  the  stage  in  a  fur  coat  and  top  hat  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  murmured,  "  no — I  greatly  prefer  this  wine- 
coloured  velvet  suit  ard  jewelled  belt." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  you,  yourself,  look  charming," 
Hypoiite  said,  giving  her  a  critical  glance. 

"  You  really  think  so  ? — without  compliment,  I  mean  " 

she  demanded  anxiously — "  Personally  I  do  not  think  I 
took  at  all  nice." 

"  Then  you  make  a  mistake,"  he  returned  gravely.  "  You 
look  more  than  charming,  and,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights,  you  will  look  beautiful.  It  is  only  that  you  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  '  make-up.'  You  see  we  are  not  meant 
to  be  looked  at  too  closely." 

"  I  am  glad.  Then  I  need  not  trouble,"  she  said.  "  For 
if  you  are  pleased  I  am  quite  sure  others  will  be.  I  wanted 
to  thank  you,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  him  with  frank 
gratitude,  "  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  singing 
with  me  at  the  performance.  Madame  Perintot  says  it  wiU 
give  me  the  special  consideration  of  the  critics  from  the 
first." 

Hypolite's  eyes  grew  moist  and  he  answered  her  in  a  low 

voice : 

"  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  it  is  I  vho  should 
thank  you." 

Something  in  his  tone  troubled  her.  She  looked  up  quickly 
and  met  his  eyes.  Then  a  warm  pang  shot  through  her 
whole  body,  and  remembrance  flooded  her  brain  of  the  first 
occasion  of  their  meeting — ^when  the  touch  of  his  hand  and 
the  sense  of  his  nearness  had  caused  her  a  like  emotion. 

She  trembled,  and,  with  a  sudden  sh5mess,  moved  away 
from  him  slightly,  proximity  to  him  seeming,  at  that  moment, 
alarming. 

Hypolite  was  about  to  speak  again  when  Madame  Perintot 
called  to  them  from  the  stage  and  the  orchestra  commenced 

to  play. 

Eugenie  went  through  the  rehearsal  with  extreme  care, 
and  Madame  Perintot  was  certain  that  she  was  sore  of 
every  detail  of  nUse-en-schie. 
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From  the  moment  of  those  first  chords  on  the  orchestra, 
Eagtoie  was  absorbed  in  the  music,  following  every  beat 
with  minute  appreciation.  Gaston  Hypolite  disappeared 
from  her  horizon  and  only  Faust,  the  lover,  existed  for 
her. 

The  extreme  inexperience  of  her  nature  made  her  play 
Mar^drit?  solely  from  a  visionary  point  of  view,  so  that 
her  reading  of  the  chaiacter  was  exquisite  in  its  childlike 
purity,  while  her  love,  being  the  outcome  of  mental  sub- 
jugation, transfigured  her.  As  yet  the  physical  side  of 
things  was  practically  imawakened  in  her.  Nevertheless, 
when  Faust  made  love  to  her,  she  b^;an  to  dream  of  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  man's  love  for  woman  as  somethinj^ 
exquisite  and  supremely  delicious — as  the  reaUzation  of  a 
perfect  ideal.  In  the  second  act  of  the  opera,  shame  has 
not  yet  touched  Margu6rite ;  so  that,  in  the  ecstasy  of  her 
awakening  womanhood  and  her  love,  she  is  like  a  child  that 
has  found  a  beautiful  flower.  Thus  did  Eugfoie  embo<ty 
the  role,  giving  a  fine  quality  of  youth  and  g^idness  iididly 
free  of  the  voluptuous  element. 

Again  Hypohte  was  touched  by  the  extreme  cleanness 
of  mind  and  nobility  of  purpose  that  he  saw  in  her.  In  his 
acting  he  was  scrupulously  careful  that  his  conduct  ^ould 
never  intrude  upon  her  mental  detachment. 

Af^*^r  they  had  finished  Eugenie,  divesting  herself  of  her 
stage  clothes,  went  back  to  the  Rue  des  Masques.  She 
was  tired,  but  tranquil,  for  the  rehearsal  had  gone  well. 
That  night  she  did  not  dream,  but  slept  deeply,  wakine'  in 
the  morning  with  a  freshness  that  spoke  well  for  her  nerv?. 

Throughout  the  day  of  the  performance  she  dreamed  of 
Faust — living  Marguerite— thinking  Marguerite— waiting  im- 
patiently until  the  moment  when  she  should  step  on  to  the 
stage  and  meet  him  again.  For  with  the  costume — still 
more  with  the  orchestra— that  which  had  been  Imt  a  story 
in  her  mind  became  a  reality. 

The  opera  ceased  to  be  a  play,  into  which  artists  threw 
the  weight  of  their  peracmality  and  technique  in  ortter  to 
represent  certain  characters.  Yesterday  it  had  become  a 
hving  thing,  an  hour  or  two  of  life.  The  world  in  which 
she  moved,  her  own  personality,  ^^ctorine,  Madame  Pdrintot, 
all  seemed  to  her  phantasmal  beside  the  drama  of  Faust  and 
Marguerite.         own  part  in  that  reality  would  be  once 
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more  complete  when  the  moment  arrived  for  her  to  enter  the 
great  love  drama  again. 

As  the  day  drew  in  Madame  Rouston  came  to  hor  room 
and  called  her. 

"  Mimi  left  strict  orders  that  you  were  to  take  a  taxi," 
she  said,  extracting;  a  five-franc  piece  from  the  pocket  of  her 
black  silk  apron  and  handing  it  to  the  girl. 

"  How  kind  of  her,"  Eug6nie  exclaim^. 

Madame  Rousion  smiled,  an  expression  of  pride  on  her 
face, 

"  Yes  she  has  a  good  heart — ^my  Mimi — it  was  only  last 

night  that,  with  thoughtfulness,  she  bade  me  send  a 
ticket  to  your  aunt,  in  case  she  should  Uke  to  go  and  hear 
you." 

Eugenie  started.  Compunction  took  her.  She  grew  crim- 
son and  her  eyes  filled.  She  had  completely  forgotten 
Vi'  *orine — it  certainly  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  wonder 
3r  Victorine  would  care  to  come  and  hear  her. 
She  hoped  that  her  aunt  would  not  come.  She  did  not 
want  her  to-night — Victorine — with  her  coarseness,  total 
lack  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  her  crude  narrowness 
of  judgment  !  To-night  she  had  wanted  to  be  free.  To- 
night }y  longed  to  her  art.  She  bitterly  regretted  that  Madame 
P^rint  .  had  sent  Victorine  a  ticket — ^for  her  aunt,  and  all 
that  sne  stood  for,  seemed  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  her 
exaltation  as  an  artist — Victorine,  who  cared  not  for  art. 
She  belonged  to  the  majority,  to  whom  that  world  is  a 
closed  book — who  see  only  the  outward  veneer  and  trappings 
of  the  thing  presented  to  them — while  of  the  ideal  and  spirit 
behind  those  trappings,  they  have  no  realization.  The  sense 
which  reaches  the  soul,  and  sees  into  the  beyond,  has  been 
left  out  of  the  nature  of  these. 

It  followed  that  Eugenie  set  forth  in  the  taxi  feeling 
slightly  discouraged  ;  but  with  her  arrival  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  business  of  dressing  for  the  performance,  the  matter  of 
Victorine's  possible  presence  fell  into  the  background  of  her 
thought. 

On  entering  the  stage-door  she  went  to  her  dressing- 
room,  where  the  first  thing  that  greeted  her  was — in  place  of 
the  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  she  had  prepared  for  the 
casket  scene — a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses,  lilies,  and  carna- 
tions.   It  lay  on  her  dressing-table,  and.  on  examining  it,  she 
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found  fastened  to  the  stalks  by  a  ribbon,  a  white  card  bearing 

the  words  "  A  bonquet  for  Marguerite."  A  burning  blush 
overspread  her  checks  as  on  examining  the  card  she  was  con- 
vinced that  the  flowers  were  from  Hypolite.  She  bent  down 
to  examine  the  writing  more  closely  and  became  aware  that 
a  slight  odour  of  tobacco  clung  to  the  card. 

Slowly — with  infinite  caution,  so  as  not  to  tear  it — she 
detached  the  card,  and  furtively  pressed  it  to  her  hps  ;  then 
she  slipped  it  quickly  inside  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  where  it 
lay  against  her  warm  skin. 

"  How  kind  a  friend  he  is  I"  she  said  to  herself. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  she  made  her  way  into  the 
wings.  In  her  hand  she  carried  the  bouquet  and  the  box  of 
stage  jewels  for  the  casket  scene. 

Arrived  there,  she  could  hear  the  applause  of  the  house 
greeting  the  artists  who  had  just  finished  a  scene  of  Manon. 
They  came  off,  heated  and  triumphant,  passing  her  as  she  stood 
waiting. 

Madame  P6rintot — who  had  come  from  the  stage  box 
through  the  little  door  into  the  wings — met  them  with  quick 
gestures  and  animated  flood  of  conversation.  She  congratu- 
lated, criticized,  and  encouraged  them.  Her  appearance  was 
handsome  and  effective.  She  wore  black,  with  much  scin- 
tillation of  sparkling  jet  ornament.  Her  flanodng  hair  was 
dressed  high,  and  siie  had  on  a  necklace  of  sapphires  and 
diamonds — a  relic  of  her  married  life.  Her  hands  were 
covered  with  rings,  her  eyes  sparkled  and  she  was  carefully 
made  up.  In  her  corsage  she  had  fastened  three  purple 
orchids,  while  a  swinging  pearl  and  diamond  chain  himg  to 
her  waist. 

"  It  was  excellent,  mes  enjants,"  she  cried.  "  Zanito,  your 
tone  was  perfect — and  your  pose  admirable.  And  you, 
Claudine,  were  exquisitely  tender  and  feminine.  I  am 
pleased,  mes  petits — but,  voyons,  Claudine,  mon  enfant,  you 
re-arranged  your  gown  when  you  knelt  I  Never — I  have  told 
you  before — ^must  you  re-arrange  either  your  clothes  or  your 
position.  You  weaken  your  dramatic  effect — quand  mime 
all  was  well,  barring  that.  MaiiUenani, — be  off  I — Where  is 
my  Eugenie  ? — ^ah  I — ^there  she  is,"  she  added,  coming  across 
to  the  young  girl.  "  Let  me  see  you,  my  child.  Yes,  you  are 
all  right  ?  How  is  the  courage  ? — High  ? — That  is  weU. 
Where  is  Hypolite  ?  " 
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"  Here,  madame."  he  answered,  coming  from  the  passage  to 

the  dressing-rooms. 

He  tent  over  her  hands,  and  then  turned  to  Eugenie. 

"  Marguerite  has  found  her  flowers,"  he  said,  liolding  out 
a  kind  hand  to  her. 

Madame  P6rintot  raised  her  eyebrows  ;  however,  she  said 
nothing,  but  hurried  on  to  the  stage  to  give  directions. 
Eugtoie  lookei:  at  HypoUte.  There  was  real  afiection  in  her 
eyes  as  she  whispered  : 

"  They  were  from  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling  ;  "  do  they  please  you  ?  " 

"  I  love  them,"  she  answered  quietly,  burying  her  face  in 
them ;  "  I  have  never  had  so  many  flowers  before." 

"  You  will  have  any  quantity  in  the  future,"  he  asserted— 
a  little  lump  in  his  throat. 

"  None  will  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  these,"  she 
answered  with  tranquil  assurance. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  murmured  softly. 

Madame  P^rintot  returned. 

"  The  scene  is  set."  she  said,  in  crisp  tones,  "  you  had  better 
take  your  places.  Eugenie,  give  those  flowers  to  Siebel,  and 
do  not  rub  the  powder  off  your  nose — the  flowers  may  be  wet. 
Take  your  places,  please — Marthe  !  Siebel !  Mephistopheles  1 
— you  are  there  ? — that  is  right.   Then — we  are  ready." 

She  retreated  through  the  door  into  the  stage  box. 

The  orchestra  began  the  introduction  to  the  act — pizzicato, 
followed  by  a  running  movement  of  smooth,  stringed  melody. 
Later  the  clarionets  gave  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  Hypohte,  who  had  moved  away  from  Eugenie, 
stood  listening  to  the  famiUar  music.  He  glanced  at  her  as 
he  joined  Mephistopheles.  She  was  standing  erect,  lost  in 
thought,  her  eyes  wide,  her  lips  parted.  Her  appearance 
was  singularly  noble,  and  at  that  moment,  despite  her  fair 
wig.  thf  "'keness  she  bore  to  the  portrait  of  Donna  Lucreaa 
Paleria  .  as  remarkably  apparent. 

Eugtoie  listened  to  Siebel's  opening  phrase. 

"  He  sings  of  my  flowers,"  she  told  herself.  "  They  are 
mine — ^nv>t  those  that  now  fall  withered  from  his  fingers,  but 
the  lovely  bouquet  which  has  been  given  me." 

Siebel  left  the  stage.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  were 
in  the  httle  garden—"  My  garden,"  Eugenie  told  herself. 
"  And  the  house  which  is  my  home." 
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Once  more  she  was  Margu^te  and  all  personal  consdona- 

ness  had  ceased.  Once  again  the  orchestra  called  to  her, 
with  strange  medley  of  voices,  and  from  among  the  shadows, 
from  out  that  welter  of  harmonic  sound,  the  souls  of  ghoatly 
singers— now  passed  into  the  beyond- -seemed  to  troop  like 
living  echoes  across  the  stage.  The  voices  of  former  Faustt 
and  Marguerites  hailed  her.  The  faces  of  great  masters  of 
music,  great  composers,  dramatists,  executants  of  masterpieces 
and  immortal  works,  looked  down  on  her  from  the  shadows 
that  hung  in  tlie  flies.  She  was  carried  away— upUfted— by 
a  magnificent  spiritual  enthusiasm.  Nervousness  left  her. 
She  longed  for  the  moment  when  she  should  step  on  to  the 
boards,  and,  in  answer  to  that  spiritual  invitation,  make  the 
r61e  of  Marguerite  live  once  more. 

Gaston  Hj'polite  was  forp'  u  n;  only  Faust— the  eternal 
lover— called  her  from  that  ga»  '  The  audience  in  the  front 
of  the  house  was  blotted  out  by  tne  great,  protecting  wall  of 
sound  rising  from  the  orchestra.  It  did  not  exist— crowded 
out  by  that  great  company  of  immortal  artists  who  cried  to 
her  to  uphold  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  art. 

Mephistopheles  left  the  stage  and  the  violins  took  up  the 
slow,  soft  phrase  which  accompanies  Faust's  soliloquy.  Then 
other  instruments  answered,  and  their  voices,  vrith  gradual 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  ushered  in  the  commencement  of 
Faust's  beautiful  salutation  to  the  house  of  his  beloved. 
"  Salut,  demeure  chaste  et  pure,"  came  humbly  and  tend^y, 
almost  reverently,  in  Hypolite's  rich  notes — Eugdnie,  listening, 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  bosom.   Her  exaltation  increased. 
A  silence,  penetrating  and  intense,  held  the  audience  until 
the  last  phrase  of  the  aria  had  died  away.   Then,  breaking 
forth  into  vociferous  applause,  the  house  acclaimed  the 
famous  tenor  with  enthusiasm.    Never  had  he  sung  with 
more  perfect  art.   Distinctly  his  delicate  finish  and  fine 
quality  of  tone  had  improved  during  his  long  rest  I  Gaston 
himself,  bowing  in  response  to  repeated  bravas,  was  conscious 
that  he  had  reached  a  h^h^  level  than  ever  bef(H«.   It  was 
with  satisfaction  that  he  finished  the  conversation  with 
Mephistopheles  and  the  two  retired  from  the  stage,  leaving 
the  casket  and  the  bouquet. 

Silence  again  fell.  Then  the  bassoons,  '.vlth  soft,  hollow 
reiteration,  took  up  the  low  note  that  ushers  in  the  air  of  the 
Roi  de  ThvU,  followed  by  claii<niets,  vidins  and^oboes. 
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r  Eugenie,  listening  to  each  phrase,  knew  the  exact  beat  on 

which  she  should  enter.  No  longer  trembling,  but  now  living 
Marguerite,  she  opened  the  door.  As  she  did  so  she  was  aware 
that  Hypolite  stood  behind  her  and  that,  though  he  did  not 
speak,  he  supported  her  with  silent  friendship  at  this  crucial 
point  in  her  career.  In  another  moment  she  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and,  stopping,  hesitating,  began  with  thread-Uke 
softness — tuning  her  great  voice  to  its  gentlest  quality : 
"  Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  " 

One  by  one  she  finished  the  phrases  simply  and  naturally ; 
and  then,  crossing  to  the  spinning-wheel,  and  calculating  her 
steps  justly  so  that  she  seated  herself  at  the  traditional 
chord,  she  began  the  beautiful  old  song.  The  audience  held 
their  breath.  Surely  never  Marguerite  looked  more  lovely  or 
told,  in  so  rich  and  sweet  a  voice,  the  simple  old  story. 

In  the  third  verse  she  stood  up,  and,  putting  aside  her  wheel, 
made  her  way  picking  the  flowers,  across  the  garden.  But, 
as  the  thought  of  Faust  came  to  her,  she  let  them  fall  f(»gotten 
from  her  fingers. 

At  the  finding  of  the  bouquet,  the  scent  of  the  real  flowers 
gave  her  pleasure,  and  she  passed  the  difficult  phrases  before 
the  aria  admirably.  Then,  clear  and  true,  her  voice  trilled 
delicately  Marguerite's  laugh,  and  she  swung  into  the  gaiety 
of  the  Jewel  Song  with  a  brilliant  smile. 

She  threw  into  her  singing  all  her  gladness  and  exaltation, 
pouring  out  her  glorious  voice  till  the  air  seemed  to  sparkle 
with  flying  notes. 

Madame  Perintot  watched  her  from  the  stage  box,  and 
Hypohte  from  the  wings— they  were  both  astonished  at  her 
sang  Jroid. 

"  She  will  make  a  great  singer,"  the  former  murmured  to 
herself.  "  She  has  the  aplomb,  the  natural  self-confidence, 
the  nerve,  which  are  essential.  Nothing,"  she  told  herself! 
"  noth-.ng  is  lacking  save  a  little  experience." 

Gaston  watched  Eugenie  with  enchantment.  If  his  success 
had  been  great,  hers  was  greater,  for  when,  with  the  pearls 
entwining  her  throat  and  the  sparkling  earrings  and  bracelets 
on,  she  rose,  culminating  the  end  of  the  song— after  a  long, 
sustained  trill  with  a  B  natural  of  magnificent  purity  and 
power— the  audience  accorded  her  a  reception  that  left  no 
doubt  of  their  opinion  of  her  as  an  artist. 

Eugenie,  after  that  triumphant  cUmax,  looked  round. 
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slighth-  '^ued  by  the  applause.  She  did  not  bow.  bat  con- 
tinued the  business  of  the  scene.  On  to  the  end  of  the  act  she 
sang  with  the  same  exaltation. 

In  the  love  duet  Madame  P&intot  acknowledged  to  h«:self 
that  she  had  never  seen  a  better  matched  pair  of  lovers. 

Eugenie  sang  the  last  song  faultlessly,  throwing  herself 
with  a  cry  of  gladness  into  Faust's  arms ;  and,  though  the 
young  man's  heart  beat  quickly,  it  should  be  recorded  to  his 
credit  that  he  recognized  that  her  cry  voiced  rather  rehef 
that  the  ordeal  was  over,  than  the  passionate  s\irrender  of 
Marguerite's  love. 

The  curtain  descended.  Flushed  now  and  panting,  she 
was  let  through  to  the  front  of  the  stage  to  bow  to  the  clamour- 
ing audience.  Eugfeie,  hardly  mistress  of  herself,  was 
thankful  that  Hypolite  held  her  by  the  hand  and  guided  her. 

At  last  the  two  came  off,  and  Madame  P6rintot,  trimnphant 
and  excited,  greeted  them.  She  took  the  young  girl  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  Bravo,  my  child  !  "  she  cried.  "  It  was  magnificent;  you 
will  be  great,  I,  Marguerite  P6rintot,  prophesy  that  you  wiU 
be  great." 

The  conductor — a  spare  Frenchman  with  a  long  beard — 
was  patting  her  and  saying  kind  fhings. 

"  She  never  missed  a  beat,"  he  declared  exultantly.  "  And 
there  is  M.  Franz  Madore,  the  eminent  composer,  sa5nng  he 
must  know  her,  for  no  one  but  she  shall  sing  the  titU  rdle  of 
his  new  opera  ;  and  M.  Michel  Dugarde,  the  most  difficile  of 
critics,  declaring  that  she  is  the  '  one  and  only  Mai^ii^te ' 
he  has  ever  heard  I  " 

Eugtoie,  bewildered,  happy,  dasi»ng  her  flowers,  whkh 
she  had  recovered  as  she  left  the  stage,  r^ed  to  their  compli- 
ments very  simply. 

At  last  Madame  P^rintot  returned  to  the  stage  box  and  the 
otheio  to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  conductor,  still  talking 
and  waving  his  hands,  disappeared  down  the  steps  to  the 
orchestra. 

The  third  scene — an  excerpt  from  Werther — was  about 
to  commence.  Gaston  stood  alone  by  Eugenie  in  the  wings. 
He  took  her  hand  and  hf  Id  it  closely  in  both  his. 

"  Yftu  were  magnificent,"  he  said,  a  choke  in  his  voice. 
"  V.  n  will  1)0  Rrcat,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Already  you 
uic  .1  great  artist." 
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She  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes. 
.  I  answered.  "  if  I  am  ever  great-as  you 

f  i  J??;^"^^'"*^  not  speak,  but  he  continued  to  hold  her  hand 
IS^iired  J"'"^'  «°  ^ 

andyo^reSr"'*'"^'"'""'"^"'^^'*'^^^ 
Eug6nie  looked  at  him  tenderly. 

I  do  not  forged  kindness,"  she  said.  "  and.  from  you  both 
I  have  received  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  There  is  one 
thing  more  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,  that  is  "-she  hesitated 
—  I  wajit  to  go  back  now— while  I  am  so  happy.  I  am  goini? 
to  coUect  my  thmgs    Will  you  tell  them  to  ckll  me  a  taxi  ? 

f?  •  f",*°  Masques-and  will 

yoa  let  Madame  P^nntot  know  that  I  have  gone  ?  " 

♦  *Tf  1  "^^^  ^  will— but  "-he  hesitated-"  I  wanted 
to       to  you  verj'  much— need  j'ou  go  back  at  once  ?  " 

I  mus;,  •  she  whispered.  "  I  am  afraid  that  my  aunt 
may  be  here.  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind,  but  I  could  not  bear 
seemtT  her  now  I  am  so  happy  and  she  has  no  sympathy 
for  my  work.    I  think  she  would  be  shocked,  horrifii.  to  Jt 

^tLd?"^^*"**    """"^  *^  ^y«« 

"  Yes."  he  answered  gravely.  "  I  understand.   But  if  I 

am  to  see  you  no  more  to-night.  wiU  you  fulfil  an  old  promise 
and  come  for  a  walk  with  me  to-morrow  morning  will 
take  you  m  the  Bois." 

Jli^^^  \  \.  T"""^.  matter,  my  walking 

with  you  ?  she  demanded  wistfully.  "  It  would  be  such  a 
pleasure." 

patie^tty*  be  ?  "  he  letorned  im- 

"  Very  well— then  I  wiU  come." 

Hypolite's  face  expressed  extreme  satisfaction, 
n,™  "       '        ^      ^''^       and  bring  aU  the  new». 

"  Newspapers  ?  ' 

"  .y.^'"      replied,  laughing.    "  To-morrow  there  will  t  > 

™t  to"ie  tC  ?  "'"^ '°  ^   "^^^  y**^ 
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"  If  they  are  kind  to  me,"  she  answered. 

"  No  fear  but  that  they  will  be  so,"  he  answered. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  I  am  going  to  call  you  a  taxi,"  he  answered,  hurrying 
towards  the  stage  door. 

Five  minutes  later,  when  Gaston  returned  from  giving  her 
message  to  Madame  P6rintot,  he  found  the  door  of  Eugenie's 
dressing-room  wide  open  and  the  dressing-room  itself  empty. 
Hastily,  with  many  suppressed  sapristis  and  parbleus.  he 
made  his  way  to  the  stage  door  dressed  as  he  was.  But 
Eugteie  had  departed.  In  her  place  he  found  the  door-keeper 
engaged  in  a  violent  dtercation  with  a  virago  who,  hatless 
and  loud-voiced,  demanded  entrance,  declaring  that  she  was 
Mademoiselle  Massini's  aunt. 

Gaston  pushed  forward  and  tood  in  front  of  the  fmioiis 
woman.  He  recognized  her  instantly  as  the  unpleasant  penna 
he  had  seen  on  the  tram  in  the  Place  Famouchelles. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

Victorine's  stream  of  abuse  died  on  her  lips.  She  stood 
still,  staring  at  him  with  bloodshot  eyes.  Her  hps  were 
drawn  back  from  her  teeth,  her  expression  was  strange,  her 
jaw  snarled.  Sbit  thnut  her  lumd  within  the  bodice  of  her 
dress. 

"  The  knife  "—she  whispered  to  herself. 

But  with  terrible  disappointment,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  taken  it  out  to  sharpen,  before  setting  forth,  and 
in  her  ccmfnsi<m  had  left  it  lying  on  the  kitchen  table. 

To-night,  when  she  had  sat  in  the  gallery  watching  this 
man,  as  he  held  the  transfigured  Eugenie  in  his  arms,  she  had 
seen  red.  She  knew  at  last  that  the  vengeance  demanded 
of  her  dealt  with  him.  She  understood  he  was  the  victim 
demanded  by  the  phantom.  Now,  miraculously,  he  had  been 
ddivered  into  her  hands,  and  she,  foolish  and  bungling,  had 
missed  her  chance.  As  she  looked  at  him,  a  madness  teiied 
on  her,  she  longed  passionately  to  plunge  the  knife  into  his 
body,  till  the  red  blood  should  soil  his  costly  garments,  and 
stain  the  ground  on  wiacik  he  stood. 

Gaston,  watching  her,  was  overoraie  by  disgi»t  He  steined 
back  a  Uttle. 

"You  arc  looking  for  Ifademdsdie  llassim,"  he  said. 
"  I,  too,  was  looking  f(»  her.  Ste  has  1^  the  timiti^  for  iht 

was  very  tired." 
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not  answer,  but  spat  on  the  ground  at  his 

So  th^  m?r*  *  '^^  ''^^ 

J^^"  remembering  bis  thin  clothes,  he 
turned  and  re-entered  the  theatre. 

"  What  a  loathsome  creature."  he  said  to  himself,  and 
agam  he  shivered.  nuu 


CHAPTER  VIII 


/^N  the  mommg  after  Eugenie's  debut,  at  half-past 
W  ten.  Gaston  Hypohte  stood  at  the  comer  of  th-  rue 
des  Ambassadeurs.  at  the  Uttle  kiosk,  busily  buying  aU  the 
mommg  papers  he  could  lay  hands  on.  ^  6 

Armed  with  these  he  made  his  way  to  the  rue  des  Masaues 
s^eppmg  briskly  in  the  sharpness^f  the  fresfDeS 
mommg.   The  sun  shone  briUiantly  and  he  was  happy  for 

i^'*  "^^^^  ^^'^  b^^"  consideSf  He 
knew,  too  that  the  finest  of  his  artistic  capacity  had  come 
back  to  hmi.  Association  with  Eugenie,  he  told  himself 
obviously  helpful  ;  therefore  he  had  every  intentbn  of 
developmg  his  friendship  with  her.  He  reachi  the  rue  dZ 
Masques  in  high  spirits. 

hnt  r^J'^'"'  ^« /^V;  Madame  Perintot  said  as  he  entered. 
nf  i  r^T'  "^T^  ^^^^     cordiality,  was  conscioui 

fl  f'^^'^l^  ^"  He  told  himself  that 

the  good  Madame  Penntot  regarded  him  with  a  fishy  eye- 
of  a  coldness  !-of  a  distinct  coldness  !   Unwilhng  to  probe 
her  on  the  subject,  he  turned  to  Eugenie  wirLmnpti«S 
of  the  perfect  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  clear  conscience. 
T  hf^'  A  pressing  the  papers  into  her  hand. 

I  have  read  some  of  them  as  I  came  along-they  are  mag- 
nificent, and  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  your  favour  ThTv 
*^mT"         /rj^^^^i^es.    •Debut  of  a  new  starP 
^tJl         P^""t°t's  discovery  ! '   '  Gaston  Hypolite  assists 
l\n!l  t  '  singer.'-We  are  aU  in  it-iVshare  yoi^ 

te.l'*  ^«,"°t' r^d^e  ?  "  he  added,  addressing  Madame 
P^ntnt.  and  hddmp  out  one  of  the  paper.  foThef  to  see. 
TK.»  ^'  answ./ed,     it  is  an  unprecedented  loccess. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  pupU." 
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She  turned  to  Engtoie.  laying  hoc  hand  on  the  ycioi^ 

girl's  arm. 

"  You  are  pleased,  my  child,"  she  said  gently,  "  and  you 
deserve  your  success.  Now,  after  this,  you  must  be  content 
with  a  yenr's  drudgery.  No  more  'brilliant  appearances' 
for  the  present.  Remember,  you  have  still  a  great  deal 
to  learn." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  answered  simply.    "  Nevertheless  I 
thank  you  both  for  your  extreme  kindness  to  me." 
Marguerite  patted  her  cheek. 

"  I  must  be  off  now,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  clock. 
"  Tiens !  what  have  I  done  with  my  purse  ?  Go,  my  child, 
and  look  in  my  room.  It  should  be  in  my  right  hand  dressings 
table  drawer,  or  possibly  on  the  dressing-table — unless  I 
dropped  it  in  the  theatre  just  now." 

"  I  will  find  it,"  Eugenie  cried,  hastening  out  of  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Madame  P6rintot  turned  on 
HypoUte. 

"  We  have  a  few  minutes  to  ourselves,"  she  said  grimly, 
taking  the  lost  purse  from  her  bag  and  holding  it  up  in  front  of 
him.  "  Now,  mon  ami,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  Have 
you  forgotten  your  promise  to  me  that  you  would  be  discreet 
in  your  relations  with  that  child  ?  " 

"  Decidedly,"  Hypolite  told  himself,  "  Madame  P6rintot  is 
affected  with  a  terribly  suspicious  nature  !  "  Then  aloud: 
"  But  certainly  not,  madame  ;  when  do  you  accuse  me  of 
having  broken  it  ?    Have  I  not  been  discretion  itself  ?  " 

Marguerite  emitted  a  little  sound  which  HypoUte  privately 
labelled  a  snort. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  definition  of  the  word  and  my  own 
quite  agree  then,"  she  asserted. 

Hypolite  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  call  it  indiscreet,  and  inconsiderate,"  she  went  on, 
"  to  present  bouquets  to  a  young  girl.  They  mean  little  to 
you,  but  much  to  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  the  bouqtiet  means  much  to 
her  ?  "  he  argued. 

"  Last  night,"  she  said  sternly,  "  I  went  to  bid  my  little 
dSbutante  good-night,  and  I  found  her,  long  after  she  should 
have  been  in  bed,  still  dressed  as  Margu^te,  and  h^Hing 
your  bouquet  in  her  hands." 

Hypolite  was  touched.  He  grew  pink.   He  was  moce 
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than  pleased  that  Eugteie  shoi^ld  u^v'^  cuad  so  much  for 
his  flowers.    Mentally  he  preened  himself.   Pe^ivW  that 

fh»f  tT  »5f°^?'^^^^^*^^^^'"s^«said.  "  lamnot  sure 
«^at  I  have  been  wise  in  aUowing  it.  But  you  came  to  me 
Jjakmg  great  profession  of  ref onnationJmd  I 

"It  was  no  profession  only,"  he  exclaimed  anerilv  He 

^  Eug^nielS^^go 

very  pretty  and  totaUy  inexperie/ced  liaSJL  to  w^^^ft 

rJlf^Y  ^^^^a™ed,  "you  win  not  give  me  Credit  for 
perfecUy  disinterested  motives."  b  creait  lor 

,  "  I  should  prefer  you  to  have  no  motives  at  aU  "  she 

hlT^'f  j   "No.  Hypolite.    I  have  aUowS  you  a  ^ 

fo?tf..^h,-lHT*'"'''''^y  '^""^  y^'^       ^1        have  do^ 
for  the  child-but  you  encroach,  mon  ami.  and  I  should  not 
be  domg  my  duty  by  her,  to  say  nothing  of  mv 
promise  to  her  aunt,  unless  I  put  a'^vetoTftShw 
OT  your  part.  Muvances 

Hi  "^^'u,^^/^^'.  ^o«sly  irritated,  "her  aunt— her  most 
disagreeable,  ferocious  old  aunt." 

"  Ah,"  inquired  Madame  P6rintot,  staring.  "  where  hav*. 
y<m  encountered  her  ? "  ^ 

•'She  came  to  the  door  of  the  theatre  last  night  in  search 
of  her  niece,  and  I  happened  to  be  there  " 
Madame  Pirintot  drew  in  her  breath 

.hl'^^^''.  understand,"  she  said  gravely,  "that 

she  IS  not  a  person  to  be  ignored  ?  " 

And  Gaston,  remembering  the  terrible  face  of  the  woman 
and  her  action  before  leaving  him,  shivered. 

No,  he  answered,  "  no,  you  are  right.  Forgive  m« 
dear  madame.  I  will  wrap  mj^lf  in  a  veil  of  SiT* 
It^u'V^l^''^^  °^  discretion-I  will  becoirSS^' 

altogether  f.om  my  de%StS 
and  innocent  frtendship.  or  I  greatly  fear  you  wiU  reduce  3^ 
to  tear^r.  stUl  worse,  to  resort  to  my  eiil  ways  " 
Marguerite  looked  at  him  steadily.  " 
"  I  am  not  responsible  for  you."  she  said,  "  except  in  as 
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far  as  you  touch  my  responsibility  towards  Eugenie.  I  con- 
sider you  have  reached  those  years  of  indiscretion  when  a 
man  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  life  to  choose  his 
own  path  with  safety." 

"  Yes,  he  should,"  Gaston  murmured  regretfully,  "  but 
the  danger  occurs  when  he  has  sufficient  temperamoit  to 
want  to  walk  in  more  than  one  path  at  the  same  time.  He 
is  rather  in  the  position,  then,  of  the  circus  rider,  who  stands 
with  one  foot  on  each  horse.  If  the  horses  or  the  ways  talce 
different  routes,  ignominiously  he  may  find  that  he  falb  to 
the  ground." 

"  Then,"  Marguerite  asserted  dryly,  "  it  is  better  he  should 
profit  by  his  experience  and  be  wiser  next  time." 

At  this  juncture  Eugenie  entered  the  room. 

"  I  cannot  find  it,  dear  madame,"  she  said  anxiously. 
"  Madame  Houston,  Euphrasie,  and  I  mysdf  have  searched 
high  and  low." 

"  Are  you  certam  it  is  not  in  your  mufi?  "  Hypohte  asked 
sweetly  of  Madame  P6rintot. 

"Certain,"  she  answered,  with  admirable  composure. 
"  But,  voyons.  no— why,  how  ashamed  I  am,  dear  child,  to 
have  given  you  so  much  trouble  I  Here  it  is,  aSta  alL  I 
seldom  make  such  foohsh  mistakes." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  Gaston  put  in  hastily,  fearful  lest  Madame 
P6rintot  should  demand  his  escort,  and  thus  wrest  fewn  h&n 
the  tattered  fragments  of  enjoyment ;  he  had  no  intention 
of  bemg  wholly  bereft  of  conversation  with  the  young  girl— 
"Madame  Perintot  thinks  you  must— though  you  wiD 
probably  not  admit  it— be  tired  after  the  experiences  of  last 
night;  therefore  she  discourages  my  proposal  we  should 
walk.  You  will  not,  however,  I  am  sure,  be  so  exhausted  as 
to  need  mstant  sleep,  therefore,  though  she  is  unfortunately 
obliged  to  go  out,  I  would  hke  to  stay  a  htUe  while  and  go 
through  our  press  notices  if  you  have  leisure.  Madame 
Fenntot  will,  I  am  sure,  be  deUghted." 

He  looked  at  Margu6rite  with  civilly  raised  eyebrows. 
Certamly,"  she  answered.   "  And  I  am  sure  my  mother 
will  assist  you,  she  is  longing  to  see  them." 

Mwiame  Houston,  who  had  entered  the  ro(»iJklooind 
myvti^,  but  she  answered  gently : 

"I  should  hke  to  see  them  when  Euphiasie  and  I  have 
finidied  the  bouilkm,  I  wiU  not  troabk  M.  Hypolite  and 
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Enginie  now  I  came  to  know  if  the  purse  had  been  found." 
She  retreated  hastily. 

The  defeated  Marguerite,  as  she  left  the  rown,  vmichsafed 
Hypolite  only  a  curt  nod. 

"  I  am  not  really  tired,  dear  madame,"  Eugtoie  said,  as 
she  went  on  to  the  vestibule  with  Madame  P^rintot.  "  Would 
you  not  like  me  to  come  with  you.  perhaps  I  could  help 
you." 

"  No,  my  dear."  Marguerite  whispered  ;  "  stay— but  send 
him  off  soon  and  gather  your  things  together.  It  is  my 
intention  to  take  you  to  Acquarelle  after  Christmas,  therefore 
you  must  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  with  your  aunt. 
We  do  not  want  her  to  feel  hurt." 

Eugenie  embraced  Madame  Perintot's  scented  and  comfort- 
able person. 

"  Oh,  how  I  shall  love  that,"  she  said  ;  "  I  had  been  feeling 
rather  sad  that  the  performance  was  over.  And  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  Jacques  and  Marie  again." 

Margu6rite.  seeing  that  Hypolite  was,  as  she  called  it, 
"  going  to  be  tiresome,"  had  determined  suddenly  10  wrest 
Eugenie  from  him  by  carrying  her  away  into  the  country. 
"  In  the  spring,"  she  reflected,  "  he  will  be  busy  with  engage- 
ments, and  will  soon  forget  her. ' '  And  therewith  she  departed, 
well  pleased  with  the  thought  she  had  conceived  an  effective 
method  of  baffling  the  refractory  tenor. 

Eug&iie  returned  to  the  drawing-room  glad  at  heart,  but, 
on  reaching  the  doorway,  she  was  astonished  to  perceive 
Gaston  leaning  dejectedly  against  the  mantelpiece  with  his 
head  in  his  hands.  His  back  was  to  the  door,  and  at  his 
feet  lay  the  scattered  sheets  of  "  Commedia."  Surprised— 
she  hesitated,  then  she  made  a  movement  towards  him. 
but  he  remained  in  the  same  position. 

"  M.  Hypolite,"  she  said  at  last,  "  is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

Gaston  turned  and  dowly  came  across  the  room  to 
her. 

"NotJiing  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  "if  I  keep  your 
fricirfship— if  you  remain  true  to  me."  His  voice  was 
hoarse. 

Eugdnie  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  answered  with 
grave  kindness  and  tender  sympathy  such  as  she  would  have 
used  to  an  unhappy  child  in  the  days  when  she  was  a  gmd* 
in  the  criche. 
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n^iilf  ™K  •    You  are  in  trouble- 

something  has  made  you  sad.  What  can  I  do?  You  know 
from  yoS.'-^'''       friendship,  and  that  nothing  can  take  it 

h.nP^^Jl'  Tu^  ^  ^^'^  h«  quick.  deUcate 

Srt**^^       5^™  bruihed  it  lightly 

agamst  his  hps.  and  then,  as  once  before,  held  it  a^uJ 

of  their  first  meetmg  and  they  were  sUent  for  a  moment, 
tho*  T  ^    m',  haltingly.  "  Eugenie.    You  remember 

cl  "^^1"?"  the  autumn,  when— when  I  was  in  London  ?  - 
bhe  nodded,  watching  him  with  grave  concern. 

ill  Jf'  D  f.V^'^i       ^^"^         trembled.   "  You  aw  not 
lU  agam  ?    she  asked  with  quick  anxietv 
Hypolite  shook  his  head. 
No,"  he  said-"  no-but  I  have  just  received  a  shock 
^i^r/resl^^^      ^--^^  woman-whose^c^ 

of""  C^l^"'  ^wf;  •  ''^^P^^'  P^^^^  ^P  sheets 
hi  ^^T^u  ^^'''^^  ^y^^         unsteady  hands 

wLT^L    /K%P^Pt'  *  f""-Page  illustration 

which  he  set  before  Eug6nie.  and  she.  looking,  .aw  that  it 
was  an  enlarged  snapshot   of  a  lady,  driving  I  carriaiJe 
drawn-Russian  fashion-by  three  horses  abreas?  xte 
Sfo  7J^%*»«»y  ™at<^hed  and  spirited.  whUe  the  lady 
the  front  seat,  handled  the  reins  with  evident^ 
fh?  whnl?''  '^"^  ^^"^       dehcately  lovely,  and^ 

th!t  ^  T"^^^  «^^«s«vely  smart.  She  saw.  too. 
R^sil^  rln  ^Z"^,  1"^*^"^^^^  ^^"^^  She  wore  a  ^imd 
Thp  which  sdver  chains  connected  two  medallions. 

wS       P"^'^*'  j»«°tiiy  over 

coUar  aa<i 

w^  hUed  with  a  sudden  anguish.   The  lady  was  very  lovely 

herself    She  knew  that  she  was  fiUed  with  jealousy-knew 

^t  he  cared  deei^y  for  Hypolite  and  thlrthrsight  ^ 
ttu  other  woman,  whom  she  believed  he  loved,  w^e^ 

^  rSiZt  ^^'^-   Striving  to  master  her  rising  emo^:S. 
■ne  read  the  ietteiprm  beneath  the  pictun. 
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"  Princess  Yerlatsky  is  a  famous  whip.  She  was  snap-^tta 
yesterday  taldng  her  favourite  strawberry  roans  for  thei 

constitutkmal  in  the  Bois.  Lovers  of  opera  will  be  intereste( 
to  hear  that  this  most  accomplished  lady  intends  to  retuii 
to  the  stage." 

Eugenie  handed  him  the  paper,  but  she  could  not  tnu 
herself  to  make  any  comment.  She  looked  up  at  him  steadil> 
bravely  determined  that  he  should  not  know  how  tmiw 
near  she  was  to  tears. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  murmured. 

Gaston,  occupied  with  his  own  feelings,  was  unconsciou 
of  the  pain  he  was  inflicting.  He  crusfa«d  the  pictore  int 
a  ball  and  threw  it  on  the  groimd. 

"  She  is  evil,"  he  said,  "  and  heartless.  She  dragged  m 
down  and  then  despised  her  own  handiwork.  And  I  lovei 
her,"  he  cried  with  a  sob,  "  God — I  loved  her." 

His  fact  was  seamed  with  heavy  lines,  and  his  distress  4 
poignant  that  Eugenie,  forgetful  of  the  sudden  jealousy  whic! 
had  assailed  her,  was  filled  with  pity.  That  same  quaUty  o 
mother-kyve  which  HypoHte  had  discerned  ir>  her  befod 
asserted  itself. 

"  Gaston,  poor  Gaston,  do  not  be  unhappy.  Do  not,  I  b^ 
of  you,"  she  said. 

Hypolite  had  moved  to  the  window,  which  looked  out  oi 
to  the  backs  of  a  row  of  dreary  houses.  At  the  use  of  hi 
Christian  name  he  tiimed  and,  coming  to  her,  took  both  he 
hands  in  his. 

"  Eugenie,"  he  stammered,  "  I  had  no  right  to  bother  yo 
with  this.  Especially  now — this  morning — when  you  shoul 
be  so  happy." 

"  You  do  not  bother  me,"  she  answered  gravely. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  he  said.  "  I  want  yo 
to  promise  me  that  nothing  shall  spoil  our  friendship, 
want  you  to  help  me — you  are  the  only  woman  I  have  eve 
known  who  has  had  any  power  over  me  for  good."  He  pulle 
her  hands  closer  against  lum.  "You  wiQ  not  let  me  go 
even  if  people  iasSraate  I  am  not  to  be  tmsisd  yaa  wi 
believe  in  me  ?  " 

"  I  win  believe  in  you,  and  nothing,  nothing  shall  eo 
our  friendship,"  she  answered.  "  If  my  friendship  is  a  hd 
to  you,  rest  assured  that  no  one  can  set  it  aside." 
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"  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise,"  he  answered.  "  When 
Mn  I  see  you  again  ?  I  shaU  be  out  of  Pari*  for  ChrittmM. 
but  back  immediately  after."  vurauna^ 

Then  we  may  not  meet  for  a  little  whik." 
^  Why  ?  "  he  asked  sharply,  "  why  not  ?  " 
Because  Madame  P^rintot  is  going  to  take  me  to 
Acquarelle  mimediately  after  Christmas." 

^«  exclaimed— inwardly  furious,  since  divining 
that  Madame  P6rmtot  had  devised  this  scheme  of  carrying 
Eugenie  off  to  the  amntiy  as  further  obetade  to  tib^ 
mtercourse. 

Tell  me/'  he  demanded,  "  when  was  this  plan  proposed  ? 
Why  did  you  not  teU  me  before  ?  "  *-  *' 

"How  could  I,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "when  Madame 
PArmtot  only  spoke  of  it  as  she  went  out  ?  " 

1,  exclaimed,    his    suspicions  confirmed. 

Obstmatdy  he  determined  to  outwit  what  he  designated  her 
machiavelhan  plottmg  and  planning.   He  himself  would  go 
to  AcquareUe.   Did  he  not  owe  it  to  the  faitfafnl  Drouot  to 
^y  hun  a  vi^t.   He  turned  to  Eugteie  and  b«rtXm 
kissmg  her  hand. 

.mI'^'^H'."     T'^-  "  perhaps  we  shall  meet  sooner  than  you 

£^?^';>,  I'^^f  ^"'^       'y'-    "  I  prophesied.  <JS 

before,  that  we  should  meet  again.   This  time  I  proph^ 

{hen  «Trio^."  ^^"^^  again-but  continuaUy.  Until 

The  pressure  of  his  hand  on  hers  had  caused  the  young  girl 
poignant  emotion.  As  he  looked  at  her  he  perceived  that 
her  red  mouth  trembled  and  that  her  eyes  ^re  luminous. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  the  sound  of  Madame 
Won  •  voice  in  the  doorway  caused  him  to  drop  hel 

"lh^^^'t\^^**'L  '^"^^  w°"»an  said  gently, 
papers?   I  shouW  hke  to  hear  the  good  things  they  say  of 

^  ejaculated  Gaston  hastily.   "  Already  I 

have  kept  mademoiselk  unscrupulously  tong.   Ah  fdmr 
maaarae.   Att  revoir,  mademoiselle,  d  Hmtdt  " 

Rnn!fo^^'^*^       -^'^  J"^*  <>^«r  the  top  of  Madame 

Kouston  s  unconscious  head,  he  kissed  his  hand  to  Eugenie 
A  sharp  pang  shot  throui^  her.  She  made  no  i^««iteg 
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gt^.are.  but  slowly  stooped  and  gathered  up  the  scattered 
pages  of  "  Commmtim."  Then,  turning  to  Madame  RoMtea. 

she  conimcn<«  d  patiently  to  read  the  notirrs  tu  the  (dd 
woman,  who,  stated  ou  the  edge  of  her  chair,  her  hands 
folded  in  ho*  lap.  listened  as  a  ch^  recei\  ing  instntctko. 


CHAPTER  IX 

C"^  A&!  )N  left  the  bouse  in  a  state  of  consider  .le 
J  excitemenr  Mentally  he  si  ut  his  eyes.  Madame 
P^rintot  liad  become  abominably  officious — outragcoui^l 
suspicions  !  Therefore  she  did  not  det^<  rvc  that  he  shoul  i 
keep  his  premise.  Had  she  kept  hers,  he  argued,  and  allowec 
him  complete  freedom.  '  e  woiilH  no'  have  been  tempted  to 
circiimvent  her  !)surd  est  i  .uns.  He  refused  to  be  sub 
ij  I  jected  to  survtiUanc     Ber  les.  since  the  giving  of  his 

I  '  promise,  events  had  (u  tided  them^lves,  ha  '  mar  '  cd   n  a 

^  new  direction     I  was  imp^s  ible — qmie  im^  -ssiblt— for  .er 

to  expect  hi!  1  t(  m;  intain  a  firfilike  attitude  toward?  a 
yoimg  and  lovelv  iri  who  A.iS  so  decpiv  .no\ed  by  is 
presence.  And  was  i  likely  that  the  young  girl  in  juebtior, 
would  ap{n«ciate  so  icy  ai  .  atmosphere  ?  Did  not  aer 
whole  person  wid  nature  give  proniise  of  ver\  difiefcnt 

{quality  ? 
Passion  arose  ir  him  as  he  visualized  h<      He    It  d^^t  i  -ly 

f stirred.    AcuuartUe    \  .  ^  it  was    n  e.xqui    e  pla*-p   ..  ,e 
I  j  setting  of  the  scene  for  a  romance.    Had  n     oti.        lot  -( 

'  !  »  before  him  ?   He  would  walk  with  ht    m   i  kkI 

Madame  Periiitot  should  be  circumvent'      and  'enie^ 
the  blood  n^uunted  to  '  is  forehead— i.    cnie— 1,  Id 
teach  her  tt^  meaning  a  many  things  c    which  as 
ignonat  1 

He  stood  still  for  a  moi     t  conscious  on     )f  the  strength 
of  his  passion  for  her.     ne  nad  sp  d  nothi  ;  snouk  come 
between  them  .  and  not  ing  sf-  -ulti  -of  tha.  he  was  deter- 
mined.  Their  strange  fn.  adsiup  was  th*ar  own  ccmc^n — i 
a  purely  personal  matter  ' 
f  And — meanwhile — wha     shoul '   he    io      P'let  .iiy  he 

I    '  '  tliat  this  n,  se    ou  iie  glad 

i  exp.  V    .  iun  of  walking     u  lit.         '     e     ^UiU  -tiU  in  a 
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sense  walk  in  h^r  compaay.    He    ould  go  to  the  Bois  as  he 
had  pr  V  ^,1.  and  he  would  thiuic  of  her  there,  he  would 
:  volv   s  temea  for  thinr  mutual  pl<^4Md%. 
Ihi  mi?  a  passing  ta.\:.  he  diree.c-d  t.  •  chauffeur  to  drive 

•  the  Avenue  des  Aca  las  ;  jumping  in,  he  settled  himself 
b3':k  in  he    ir.    In  tl'   brilliant  sufK^iiBe  he  looked  op  the 

".1  \\  nu  lu  Bois  Boulo!:  ■  thr  automobile  raced 
^  J9t     .1  led  on  the  aranches  of  the  trees,  and 

t  M  iir  w    'Ml  I  faint  cold  freshness  suggestive  of  the 

«1  ir\*  n  heniums.    Pogs  b.  rked  and  childiwi 

gan:  jlit  d  ot  >r  iashed  by.  Gasti  ontemplated  the 
seen*  witi  ?  ee»r  ves,  i-w  he  still  bei  '  Eug6nie  as  she 
<=tood      tl,  .om      the  rue  'les  . .  .sques. 

Ho'  uet     Ml  to  understand  hinaself.  He 

wa^        lov^  ly  in  ^e— not  as  hft  had  been  with 

^Vai  .s       had  1    ed  her  Ix^autiful  body  so  he 

now  ed  ^ug6nu  s  beautiful  soul  And  Eugenie  was 
?t'  o  be  something  tremeiutous  in  hii  if e  !  It  was  at  last 
i  '  pass  inn—the  finding  of  his  ideal  mate.  She 

m  ie  .or  iiim,  for  his  happiness,  e^  - 
has-  been  made  for  the  first  man— 
1    ik  no  interference,  no  scruples 
tns — unt  Hturai  guardians  who  dt 
-je  '     utei  :e  pleasure  of  her  present 

«le  t,    -i  wh  )  opposed  him. 

"He    mst  walk,"  he  told  hiriseif. 
.uif'     t  ty  of  iHr.  woods,  in  the  cold  clean  air,  he  would  pus 
alor    the  n  dd  that  he  meant  to  walk  with  her." 

Ht  lookeu  along  the  avenue  to  where  th^  Pocember  mist 
showed  blue  t  i rough  the  trees,  and  decided  to  cross  to  the 
-ight-hand  side  path.  \t  the  edge  of  it  he  paewed.  his  atten- 
t.*on  arrested  by  a  qur:k  trot  of  horse  hoo; ,     I  glanced 

■er  his  shoulder  and  felt  a  queer  turn  in  the  blw»u,  as  to  his 

^temation  he  recognized  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
«apsh(  he  had  ;ooked  at  little  more  than  an  hour  before 
mtae  pages  of  "  Commedia."  He  cursed  himself  for  having 
thas  blundered  into  a  naeeting  with  the  very  person  he  most 
wshed  to  avoid ;  but  in  his  subsequent  absorption  in  Eugenie 
tae  matter  of  the  Princess  Yerlatsky  was  forgotten.  What 
m  imbecile  he  had  been,  and  now  it  was  too  late  to  escape- 
tor  Wanda,  recognizing  hiin,  pulUd  up,  and,  shifting  the 
eias  and  whip  to  her  left  hand,  leaned  forwaid  and 


t  le  first  wonuHt 
aerefore  he  would 
-  part  of  j^ybas 
deprive  hira 
would  thrust 

,  in  the  fairy- 
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out  her  right,  while  she  looked  at  him  mockingly,  her  dainty 
mouth  curving  with  laughter. 
"  So,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  M.  HypoUte.  You  are  then 

recovered  ?  " 

Mechanically  he  raised  his  hat.  Unwilling  though  he 
was  to  speak  to  her  he  knew  the  chance  of  ignoring  her 
presence  was  lost. 

"  I  have  recovered,  Princess,"  he  said  frigidly.  "  But 
you  have  not  so  far  shown  much  sign  of  being  anxious 
concerning  my  health." 

"  You  have  recovered  your  health,  but  apparently  not 
your  manners,"  she  remarked,  smUing,  though  with  a 
dangerous  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  we  were  either  of  us  particularly 
civil  when  last  we  met,"  he  said  roughly,  looking  down  at 
the  ground. 

Wanda  shocic  the  reins  slightly,  setting  the  horses  dancing, 
and  then,  turning  her  head,  spoke  to  the  groom  in  Russian 
— ^whereat  he  jumped  down  and  ran  to  their  heads. 

She  turned  again  to  the  young  man. 

"You  were  most  particularly  and  detestably  rude,"  she 
asserted,  "  but  I  have  forgiven  you.  Since  I  heard  that 
you  have  been  very  ill,  I  am  charitable  enough  to  suppose 
your  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  disordered  brain." 

"  Perhaps  it  was,"  he  answered,  still  looking  at  the  ground. 

He  wanted  desperately  to  get  away — to  leave  her  and  go 
back  to  contemplation  of  the  noble  young  figure  in  the  plain 
black  gown,  with  the  pure  face  and  luminous  eyes.  The 
sight  and  sound  of  Wanda  stirred  hateful  memories. 

"  Listen,"  she  murmured,  bending  down,  "  to  show  you 
that  I  have  forgiven,  I  invite  you  to  come  and  see  me." 

He  stared  up  at  her  dumbly. 

"  My  husband  is  in  K  ,"  she  went  on ;  "  and  I — ^as  you 

perceive — am  not."  She  laughed  a  little  hardly.  "The 
city  in  question  is  intolerably  dull  at  this  time  of  year.  I 
needed  a  change  of  scene  and  new  c.'othes — therefore  I  came 
to  the  <Mily  i^ace  where  a  self-respecting  woman  buys  them. 
Also — I  came  to  see  my  agent.  There  is  no  harm  in 
my  telling  you  an  open  secret — I  am  returning  to  the 
•tage."  ^ 

Gaston  pulled  himself  together,  determined  to  close  tlw 
interview.  "  A  thousand  pardons.  Princess,  but  I  havt 
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already  detained  you  too  long."  and,  bowing,  he  raised 
his  hat. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  exdainttd,  "  yoa  are  then  no  kMiger  interettod 

in  my  affairs  ?  " 

"  They  no  longer  concern  me,  Princess,"  he  repUed  steadily. 

"  No  ?  "  she  answered.  "  You  are  engaged  elsewhere."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders — "  But  this  time  I  learn  you  have 
descended  to  a  less  ambitious  level." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  demanded,  losing  the  c<Hnplete> 
ness  of  his  self-control. 

Wanda's  laugh  rang  out. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  between  Uttle  spasms  of  mirth,  "  is 
there  not  a  certain  little  midinette  about  whom  you  are  in 
process  ofjmaking  yourself  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Massini  is  no  midinette,"  he  interrupted 
hoWy.  "I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  my  admiration  of  her. 
It  is  admitted  that  she  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  great  singer." 

Jealousy  ^^iqued  Wanda.   She  grew  dangerous. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  with  assumption  of  soUcitude,  "  it 
is  serious  then  ?  My  poor  friend,  I  thought  this  latest 
escapade  was  merely  one  of  a  series.  I  had  no  intention  of 
wounding  your  feeUngs.  But  surely,  however  well-founded 
the  admiration,  you  are  foolish  to  mix  yourself  up  with 
studmt  performances  and  thus  to  expose  ymmdl  to 
ridicule  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  beside  yourself  has  ventured 
to  regard  my  interest  in  this  iOnUmU  as  ridiciiloiis/'  ht 

answered. 

"  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  interest,  then,  does  it  ?  " 
she  asked  wickedly. 

Gaston  shrugged  his  shoulders  sUghtly  and  backed  away. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  keep," 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ?  "  sbe  tnqoired, 
looking  up  at  the  sky  with  a  naughty  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  losing  all  Mi  temper  and*  sense 
of  humour,  "  and  it  is  an  inqtorative  one." 

"  Bien,  go  and  keep  it." 

Then  with  a  reftnonent  of  maHce  she  changed  her  tactics 
and  became  pathetic. 
"  You  aie  very  imkiiid.  UypoUto,"  she  said  sofUy.  "  Hen 
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have  I  been  offering  you  a  series  of  olive  boughs— you  have 
rejected  at  least  half  a  dozen— and  you  refuse  me  forgiveness. 
Indeed  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  we  parted  on  such 
unhappy  terms.  I  felt  deeply  concerned  when  I  heard  of 
your  iUness— reproached  myself  for  certain  thing:  I  had 
said  to  you." 

Hypolite,  quick  to  appreciate  any  woman's  kindness,  was 
momentarily  touched;  moreover,  after  aU,  this  woman  had 
been  ven  dear  to  him. 

"  I  thank  you,  Princess,"  he  said,  with  ceremony,  but  his 
eyes  sought  hers,  asking  pardon  for  his  lack  of  response. 

Wanda's  colour  rose. 

"  Au  revolt, "  she  murmured.    "I  am  staying  at  the 

HAtel  R  ^Wai  you  remember  that  ?— Should  you  come  and 

see  me  you  will  find  me  seated  in  a  veritable  bower  of  the 
rejected  boughs.  But  remember  also,  if  you  come,"  she 
looked  him  in  the  eyes  again,  "  to  bring  chocolates  to  fill 
I  Enfer  "—she  pointed  to  the  black  poodle  upon  the  driving 
seat  beside  her—"  with  sweetness.  He  has  an  unpleasant 
habit,  otherwise,  of  presenting  my  guests  with  an  unwelcome 
souvenir  m  the  shape  of  the  marks  of  his  teeth.  I  call  him 
L'Enfer  because  he  contains  so  many  devils.  Besides  he 
was  a  gift  from  Yerlatsky  "—her  eyes  hardened—"  that  is 
why  I  suppose  he  dislikes  other  men  so  much." 

She  laughed,  and.  touching  her  horses  with  the  whip, 
caused  them  to  start  forward,  while  the  groom,  leaving  thdr 
heads,  sprang  into  the  troika. 

Gaston  was  left  standing  in  the  road.  For  some  seconds  he 
watched  the  disappeari;.^  carriage.  But  his  decision  was  taken. 
He  would  not  remain  in  Paris.  Wanda's  efforts  to  regain 
possession  of  him  decided  the  matter.  He  would  go  to 
Acquarelle,  to  Eugenie— Eug&ue,  the  woman  he  k>ved. 


CHAPTER  X 

ON  Christmas  Eve  a  black  frost  of  peculiar  severity  held 
Paris.    The  sharp  air  was  full  of  a  stillness  and  promise 
of  snow  which  did  not  fail.   Against  a  lowering  sky,  banlnd 
hi^  with  massed  clouds,  the  houses  showed  pale  and  stark. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  Place  des  Loups  an  icicle  hung  Irom 
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the  tap,  while  the  water  that  meandered  ovor  the  cobble- 
stones froze  solid  during  the  sunless  day. 

Victorine  had  been  busy  in  Les  Halles ;  but,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  she  returned.  Even  she,  accustomed  though  she 
was  to  changes  of  temperature  and  to  exposure,  felt  the  bitter 
cold,  therefore  she  had  hooded  her  head  in  a  thidt  wo^oi 
shawl.  Her  appearance  was  eminently  unprepossessing  as 
she  entered  the  tenement ;  for  her  face  was  a  dull  crimson, 
her  lips  chapped,  and  the  whites  of  her  eyes  mora  than  ever 
bloodshot. 

Eugenie,  on  her  return  two  days  previously,  had  been 
shocked  at  Vivtorine's  appearance,  but,  to  every  qnestran 
put  her  by  the  young  girl,  she  replied  so  violently  that  the 
latter  had  not  dared  to  make  further  inquiry. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  return  of  her  niece,  the  older  woman 
again  succeeded  in  exercising  some  measure  of  self-restraint. 
With  the  cunning  of  the  deranged  she  watched  her  uncon- 
scious ocnnpanion  eagerly  for  any  sign  that  £ug6nie  observed  a 
change  in  her.  This  very  necessity  for  deception  employed 
her  mind  and  enabled  her  to  pass  the  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas in  tolerable  calm. 

But  now,  standing  in  the  familiar  room,  she  was  assailed 
by  n.jv  misery.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  knew  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  go  to  Communion  on  Christmas  Day. 
That  deprivation  enraged  her.  She  reproached  hersdf  bitterly 
that  she  had  missed  her  chance  of  completing  the  task  that 
had  been  given  her.  For  she  believed,  now,  firmly,  that  the 
life  of  Gaston  HypoUte  was  the  iwice  set  upon  the  freedmn 
of  Eugenie  and  her  own  peace  of  mind.  In  her  confused 
brain  she  felt  convinced  that,  with  the  removal  of  this  tor- 
mmtw,  and  the  departure  of  the  phantom,  Eugenie's  power 
of  song  would  cease.  And  now  the  punishment  of  her 
stupidity— her  negUgence  m  leaving  the  knife  given  her  by  the 
I^antmn  behind  on  the  nig^it  of  Eugenie's  dibut—was  that 
she  had  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  her  duty.— Until 
that  duty  was  fulfilled,  she  imagined  that  the  gates  of 
omfesston  and  peace  were  shut  to  her— therefore  the  agony  of 
her  deprivation  weighed  hea>'y  on  her  soul.  She  sat  down 
wearily  in  a  wooden  chair,  resting  her  head  nn  h^r  hands  and 
staring  in  front  of  her.  She  was  utterly  v/eary,  spent,  racked 
with  burning  fear  and  isflnite  sadness. 

At  the  sound  oi  moveniat  Eoftek  caae  lortli  kom  Hm 
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inner  room.  SIm  looked  Kt  Vktnine  anxiously,  but  the  older 
woman  did  not  speak. 

"  Aunt  Victorine,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  have  made  you 
■ome  hornUoH.  I  thought  you  would  be  cold  when  you 
came  in." 

Victorine  nodded  apathetically,  and  Eugenie  took  a  pot 
from  the  stove  and  poured  the  steanaing  soup  into  a  cup. 

"  Diink  it,"  she  munnured,  placing  the  cup  at  the  oM 
woman's  elbow. 

AHctorine  took  it  up  and  began  to  swaUow  the  warm 
soup.  Watching  her,  Eugteie  saw  that  her  hands  shook,  and 
she  spilled  it  over  her  chin  so  that  it  ran  down  to  her  bosom. 
She  held  the  cup  to  her  hps,  sucking  in  the  Uqoid  with  the 
drinking  action  of  a  bullock. 

The  young  girl  looked  away.  The  s^t  of  her  aunt  was 
pamful  to  her.  Her  voice  was  unstea^  as  she  said 
timidly: 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  your  retain  to  go  to  confassioo. 

Are  you— are  you  coming  too  ?  " 

Vktorme  set  down  the  cup.  She  looked  terrified,  then, 
recovering  herself,  she  burst  out  fiercely : 

''What  right  have  you  to  question  me  in  my  doings? 
Do  I  interfere  with  you  ?— Go  your  own  way— and  leave  me 
to  mine." 

She  got  up  from  her  chair,  wiping  her  moatli  oo  her  ileevtt, 
and  went  into  her  bedroom. 

Eugtoie's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  passed  faito  her  own 
Uttle  room,  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  fastened  on  her  hat 
and  coat.  Taking  her  rosary  and  prayer-book,  she  came 
back  mto  die  kitchen.  Vktorme  stood  by  the  table. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  commanded  harshly,  ami.  tmiiiiM^  she  went 
out  into  the  passage. 

Eagteie  folkmed  her  down  the  k>ng  flights  of  steps,  and 
out,  throogfa  the  crowded  streets,  to  the  great  dnuch  near 
by. 

The  young  girl  shut  hoself  up  in  her  mward  thoughts. 
Confession  was  a  haWt  from  childhood  with  her,  and  thf 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  ablution.  Her  confession  to-day  was 
but  a  redtal  of  trivial  misdoings ;  but  she  also  greatly  desired 
to  ask  counsel  concerning  the  matter  that  troubled  her  to 
deeply— namely,  the  alienation  that  was  dafly  gwwW 
marked  between  herself  and  Victorine. 
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The  Abb6  Goujon,  her  regular  confessor,  had  been  ili  for 
some  months,  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  a  younger 
man.  She  had  waited  patiently  for  his  return,  feeling  that  he 
alone,  who  had  known  her  from  childhood,  would  comprehend 
the  whole  circumstances.  Therefore  it  was  with  extreme 
gladness  that  she  perceived,  on  entering  the  crowded  church, 
the  Abb6  Goujon 's  venerable  white  head  and  clean-cut, 
ascetic  face  in  the  illumined  square  of  his  own  confessional. 
The  Abi>^  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelkct,  with  a  fine, 
wide-minded  generosity  of  outlook.  Greatly  beloved  in  the 
district,  he  was  a  wise  confessor,  and  an  untiring  worko: 
amongst  the  poor.  He  belonged  rather  to  the  meim  r^me 
by  birth,  though  his  s)mipathies  lay  with  the  people  and  not 
with  the  nobUsse.  He  had  known  Victorine  in  the  days  before 
Et^f6nie's  birth,  and  his  influence  over  her  was  strong.  Now 
his  keen  eyes  observed  the  two  women  as  they  entered,  and 
dwelt  with  pecuUar  interest  on  the  young  girl  whose  sudden 
appearance  in  the  worid  of  art  had,  but  a  few  days  before, 
astonished  him.  That  this  child,  with  whose  history  he  was 
famihar.  should  become  a  great  opera  singer  troubled  hun  a 
little. — He  told  himself  it  was  almost  a  pity  that  her  talent 
had  been  discovered — but  here  he  checked  himsdf,  for  lack 
of  faith  in  the  merciful  overruling  of  his  Creator. 

When  her  turn  came  Eug6nie  stepped  into  the  confessional, 
and,  crossing  herself,  commenced  the  recital  of  her  tins.  After 
she  had  received  absolution  she  poured  forth  the  story  of  her 
new  Ufe,  and  the  Abb6,  listening,  was  convinced  that  his  reason- 
ing had  been  just.  Very  certainly  the  hand  of  the  Btenud 
Father  had  directed  the  child.  That  she  was  right  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  His  will  he  had  no  doubt ;  and  that,  as  long  as 
she  kept  before  her  the  clean  and  noble  ideal  ixrihich  die  had  set 
forth,  no  harm  could  touch  her — of  that  she  might  be  con- 
vinced. He  promised  to  come  and  see  both  her  and  her  aunt, 
as  soon  as  the  accunralatton  of  parish  business,  resultant  on  his 
prolonged  -llness,  should  have  been  disposed  of.  Then  he 
would  i^ace  before  Victorine  the  matter  <rf  Eag&iie's  daty  to 
her  gift,  as  he  understood  it. 

Greatly  comforted,  Eugenie  left  the  confessional  with  the 
Abba's — "  Go  in  peace,  my  child,  pray  for  me,"  ringing  in  her 
ears.  She  had  done  right,  and  the  confessor,  whom  she 
trusted,  upheld  her  action.  She  kndt  down  t^pdm,  at  ft  Hitis 
distance,  and  absorbed  heiself  ia  pmyir. 
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Vktwrine,  at  the  moment  of  Engfoie's  entry  into  the  con- 
fessional, had  left  the  company  of  waiting  penitents,  and 
retreated  further  from  the  Abb6.  She  knelt  on  the  hard  stone 
pavement  by  a  pillar,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Once  or 
twice  she  looked  towards  the  confessional  and  made  a  move- 
-  ment  to  get  up ;  and  once,  she  thought,  as  Eugenie  left  the 
PHe-dieu,  she  saw  the  Abb6  search  the  waiting  penitents  with 
his  eyes— and  she  cowered  down  lest  he  should  see  her.  She 
longed  infinitely  for  the  peace  of  his  absolution,  but  she  knew 
that  the  hatred  in  her  heart  for  Gaston  Hypohte  was  growing 
daily— together  with  that  fixed  purpose  of  slaughter.  To 
enter  the  confessional  meant  to  confess  that  hatred— to  re- 
nounce the  just  punishment  of  an  evil-doer  and  to  deUver 
the  helpless  Eugenie  over  to  the  enemy.  And  had  not  the 
mother  of  the  girl  come  to  her  from  purgatory  demanding 
this  sacrifice  from  her  ?  That  sacrifice  must  be  made — or 
MartlM's  spirit  would  not  rest,  and  she— Victorine — ^would  be 
for  ever  haunted  by  the  horror  which  now  pursued  her  day 
and  night.  Thus,  crouching  in  the  shadow,  she  struggled 
with  abominable  agony  of  mind.  Pressing  her  hands  to  her 
bosorn,  she  felt  the  hard  substance  of  the  knife.  Its  presence 
sustained  her. — "  Oh  !  God,  give  me  my  opportunity  soon  1 " 
she  {beaded. 

Resolutely  she  got  up,  and,  crossing  over  to  her  niece, 
touched  her  on  the  arm. 

Eugenie,  though  reluctant  to  rise  from  her  knees,  got  up. 
She  had  not  seen  Victorine  enter  the  confessional,  but  she  con- 
cluded that  she  must  have  done  so.  Still  absorbed  in  spiritual 
communion,  she  left  the  church  in  company  with  her  aunt, 
the  exaltation  foUowing  her  recent  exercises  of  piety  filling  her 
with  gladness. 

Victorine,  walking  by  her,  pressed  the  knife  against  her 
bosom.  She  was  exultant,  fierce,  dominating.  She  had 
resisted  the  weak  desire  to  pander  to  her  own  immediate 
comfort  by  rehnquishing  her  purpose.  She  determined  to 
accompany  Eugenie  to  midnight  Mass  at  the  Sacr6  Coeur— 
but,  along  witii  her.  she  would  take  the  talisman  that  should 
harden  her  heart  against  backsliding. 

Eugenie,  as  was  always  her  custom  on  Christmas  Eve, 
passeil  the  hours  between  confession  and  setting  forth  to 
the  Sacr6  Coeur  kneeUng  in  her  biviroom.  Ikt  eyes  con- 
templating the  ivory  crucifix ;  while  Victorine,  left  to  her- 
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self,  had  taken  ofi  her  boots.  In  her  stockinged  feet  she 
padded  to  and  fro — from  ocwner  to  oomor.  She  hdd  the  knife 
in  one  hand  and,  from  time  to  time,  she  muttered  to  herself 
broken  phrases,  while  she  tried  the  point  of  on  difierent 
objects.  Her  eyes  were  strange  and  die  coi  ■  i  her  month 
wet  with  saliva.  Every  now  and  then  she  st  HI,  listening, 
lest  £ug6nie,  hearing  her,  should  come  fort u.  At  eleven 
o'clock  replaced  the  knife  inside  the  bodice  of  her  dreaa 
and  put  on  her  boots.  Eugenie  came  into  the  kitchen — she 
carried  a  rosary  in  her  hands,  her  expression  was  noble,  her 
eyes  visionary. 

"  Shall  we  go,  Aunt  Victorine  ?  "  she  asked — and  VictOTine, 
hooding  her  head  in  her  shawl,  grunted  assent. 

Up  tnrough  the  silent  streets — up— up— to  Montmartre — 
the  two  women  made  their  way,  mounting  the  *ttep  hill  to  the 
great  white  church. 

As  they  drew  near  they  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  people, 
coming  from  every  quarter  of  the  dty  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur. 
Swept  in  by  the  great  crowd,  they  entered  the  church. 

The  seats  had  long  since  been  filled  and  so  the  two  kneeled 
on  the  ground  in  a  comer— Eugtoie  took  out  her  mmty—' 
from  where  she  was  she  could  see  the  High  Altar,  whic^  was 
covered  with  white  flower*  and  ablaze  with  candles. 

Silence— through  which  fluttered  the  little  sound  of  hushed 
movement  from  the  gathering  crowd.  Victorine  kneeling 
behind  her  niece,  clasped  her  hands  over  her  bosom  in  which 
lay  the  talisman  whidi  was  to  protect  the  immortal  soul  of 
£ug6nie  from  sin.  But,  with  her  entry  into  the  church, 
exultation  left  her,  and  she  was  assailed  by  an  unendiuable 
agony  of  deprivation.  A  craving  for  spiritual  peace  tor- 
mented her — she  did  not  know  if  she  would  be  able  to  endure. 
The  sound  of  the  clock  striking  faintly,  and,  mingled  with 
those  fluttering  movements,  the  tap,  tap  of  crutches — as  the 
cripples  of  Paris  gathered  in  the  shadows  of  the  arches. 

Eugenie  counted  the  strokes  of  that  faintly  striking  clock 
until  they  numbered  twelve,  then  a  procession  entered  from 
the  aide  door,  and  passed  up  to  the  Sanctuary.  Tbt  Hkin^t 
Mass  of  the  Nativity  commmced,  anmnmdng  Hie  |M  tidnfi 
of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

"  In  nomim  Pttris  0t  Fm  tt  SfiHim  SmuH.  At 

The  conjp-j'fjation  cros?  -d  themaeivat. 

"  Introibo  ad  altare  Dei." 
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Bagteie  was  looking  up,  and  beyond  the  great  crowd- 
beyond,  to  the  High  Altar,  where,  amidst  that  blue  of  light 
and  flowers,  the  figure  of  the  priest,  clad  in  gorgeous  medieval 
ffimients,  moved  rilently,  with  angular  traditional  gesture,  in 
toe  ritual  of  the  great  ceremony.  An  ecstasy  of  worship 
filled  her.  The  glory  and  beauty  of  her  religion,  the  purity 
Of  the  Wrth  of  the  Christ-Child  stirred  her  imagination. 

At  the  ConfiUor  she  bowed  her  head,  ptaybng  to  the  Innocmt 
that  she  might  be  kept  free  from  sin. 

At  the  IndulgetUium  she  looked  up  again,  crossing  herself, 
With  the  conviction  that  her  soul  was  purged  of  stain. 

When  the  priest  read  the  collect  Eugdnie,  who  knew  it  by 
heart,  repeated  the  words  with  silent  hps. 

"  Oh  God  Who  hast  made  this  most  holy  night  to  shine 
forth  " 

With  her  whole  soul  she  visuahzed  the  shining  forth  of  that 
first  most  Holy  Night,  and  the  drama  of  the  Immacuhite  Birth 
filled  her  with  spiritual  gladness.  Truly  was  the  Virgin  Mother 
blessed  among  women. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  the  priest's  dear,  sonorous 
voice  gave  out  the  wonderful  story  of  the  shraherds  as  set 
forth  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

The  great  congregation,  standing,  faced  the  uplifted  altar, 
and  the  mcense  of  the  aspirations  of  the  faithful  rose  bevond 
the  vault  of  the  heaven  till  it  reached  the  Throne  of  Light. 

^^ctorine,  listening,  could  no  bnger  endure.  She  swayed, 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  a  bleak  despair  huUmg  her  down.  Ont 
of  all  these  souls  she  alone  dared  not  listen  to  the  message  of 
pwce  and  good-will.  She  turned  and  fled.  Forcing  her  way 
through  the  crowd  .>ut  of  the  door,  down  the  steps  like  one 
possessed,  she  stumbled,  her  hands  over  her  ears. 

She  knew  that  flight  alone  could  help  her;  for,  if  she 
remamed  one  moment  more  in  that  Holy  Presence,  her  courage 
would  desert  her  and  she  would  relinquis!  her  task. 

Out  into  the  darkness  she  hurled  herself,  beating  forward 
bhndly— away  from  the  Divine  inffaience  of  the  Christ- 
Chud. 

At  last  her  knees  and  stomach  came  violently  into  collision 
^wth  the  parapet  of  a  waO.  She  stood  arrested  at  the  edge 
of  the  terrace,  overiooking  Paris,  to  which  £ug6nie  had  oone 
on  theday  of  her  return  from  Acquarelle.  Her  knees— smart- 
ing nmn  tiie  shock  of  their  contact  with  the  rough  wall— 
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gVB  onder  her,  so  that  she  ahxiost  fell.  Sui^porting  herself 
'  her  hands,  she  lowered  the  bulk  of  her  body  to  a  Icm^Hiig 

posture.  Sobs  rose  in  her  throat  and  she  beat  her  head 
against  the  wall.  Then,  feeling  in  her  bodice,  she  took  from 
it  the  black-handled  knife  whioi  had  been  given  her  by  tiw 
phantom.  As  she  held  it  up  the  cold  light  of  the  stars  caught 
the  surface  of  the  blade  so  that  it  glittered.  She  clasped  both 
her  hands  on  the  haft,  and,  bowing  her  head,  kissed  the  blade. 
Then  from  the  church  came  the  pealing  sound  of  the  organ  in 
the  Christmas  Hymn,  Adesie  Fideles.  Victorine — outcast — 
knelt  with  her  lips  fastened  on  the  cold  steel  of  the  knife. 

"  I,  too,  am  faithful,"  she  st^bed,  and  the  tears  ttreuiied 
over  her  face. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  another  soimd  which  at 
first  sIm  took  for  an  echo  of  her  own  weeping.  But,  after 
a  moment,  she  understood  that  someone  near  her  in  the 
darkness  wept  brokenly,  punctuating  her  wailing  with 
Ix^w,  tearing  coughs. 

To  right  and  left  of  her  blank  space  was  discernible  in  the 
moonlight.  Rising,  she  hid  the  knife  and  leaned  over  the 
parapet,  to  where  the  alley,  turning  betow  the  wall,  fdtowed 
the  precipitous  slope.  On  the  ground  beneath  was  the  black 
blot  of  a  human  form.  She  could  see  the  outline  of  a 
woman's  head  bent  down  over  her  knees,  ^^ctorhie  was 
assailed  by  terror.  She  believed  that  the  spectre  whkh 
pursued  her  was  again  striving  to  conununicate  with  her. 

The  figure  in  the  alley  below  clasped  itself  together  moaning 
— racked  again  by  terrible  coughing. 

Victorine  leant  over  the  wall  paralysed  with  agony.  She 
sweated,  she  turned  sick,  her  teeth  chattered,  and  foam 
fell  from  her  lipt.  She  tried  to  spnk,  to  move  away,  but 
could  not. 

The  racking  cough  ceased  and  was  followed  again  by  pitiful 
lobbing. 

As  once  before  she  took  out  her  purse  and,  selecting  a 
five-franc  piece,  dropped  it  over  the  wall,  where  it  rang  on 
the  hard  ground. 

"Betow  there,"  she  stammered,  and  her  harsh  voice 
qoavoed.   "  Look !  there  is  mowy  for  you  I  Go  home  1 
Let  me  rest  f  Let  me  rest !  "  Htt  voice  cradnd,  and 
swayed,  hanging  over  the  parapet. 

The  %ttre  movwl  slightly.  Dimly  tha  saw  a  white  faot 
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tarned  upwards  From  the  gaping  mouth  a  thin  stream  of 
blood  issued.  At  the  sight  of  it  she  drew  back  and  let  forth 
a  temble  cry-harsh  and  discordant.  With  her  hands 
t^iag  at  her  own  throat  she  hurried  along  until  she  reached 

nhtnf" ^         ^  ^'^y  ^*y-   ^  Phantom-the 

phantom  called  her  I  She  must  obey  the  summons  !  Racked 
With  horror,  blundering,  she  ran  violently,  like  some  wild 

untu  h  l""''^  ^l^^^P  ^"^^^  iniuticulate^Si. 

until  she  reached  the  place  where  she  had  seen  the  fimre 
But  the  passage  way  was  empty  ^ 

a^Iir"  ^      ^""""'^  °"  ^'^^  groaning,  and. 

as  her  outstretched  hands  scrabbled  on  the  earth,  her  f^ncera 
aune  m  contact  with  the  five-franc  piece  that  she  had  tC^ 
Raising  herself  to  a  sitting  posture  she  examined  it-the 
surface  was  reddened  with  fresh  blood 

Groaning,  she  flung  it  far  out  into  the  night,  and.  prasnns 
hw  hands  to  her  bosom,  clasped  the  knife  •  P"»«« 

«>h»i!i  "^^K  ">°"«y,she  wanted."  the  wretched  woman 
sobbed,  but  blood-the  blood  of  the  victim  that  shaU  save 
the  immortal  soul  of  Eugenie  from  torment." 

She  rose  and  dragging  herself  with  leaden  footsteps  up 
h  f^^:  '^""'^^  ^^"^ch.    The  gateway 

and  the  steps  wwe  ahve  with  -rippies-maimed-halt-blind 
-hideous  with  disease.  Predatory  misery  had  gatherod  to 
receive  ahns  from  the  Faithful.  b«uio«w  to 

wa^o*^^      ^^^^  *°  '^"'^^"'^  steps-Mass 

The  suppliant  band  stretched  forth  their  hands  in  wailing 
Jh^h  f>,  "^f^  see  Eugenie  now.  passing  unconsciously 
through  the  welter  of  decayed  and  broken  humanity 

iwtli  vmm.    An  ascetic  purity  emanated  from  her  very 

aI^^*  ?  !  w  ^"'^  "  -^^^  ^"'^  "^h*  looked  whS 
S^K^  //k'"*u-^V"'1"^'  She  had  passed  t^ 

mgit  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  communion  with  the  Saints 
ai^the  soul  withm  her  shone  forth  from  her  eyes 

On  the  way  home  the  tortuous  streets  and  aUeys  wue 
^L7l  ^^T^^"-'  0°  f  ^tmas  night,  in  the  bye^JJ 
around  the  Saar«  Camr.  aU  the  diseSd  and  disabled  S 
Pans  ci  wl  forth  to  range  at  liberty.    They  vie  w^'th^ 

^i2Jir/'^i^'"8  *°  P'°"^  passer-by  the  foulnest.  of  thdr 
phyaiol  mutilations,  plying  these  exhibits  as  wares  for  pS 
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To  Victorine  the  pleading  of  these  miserable  ci^^tures 
WM  torture.  They  seemed  to  mock  her.  asking,  not  for 
money,  but  for  blood ;  while,  in  the  tariring  shadows,  before 
her,  amongst  the  crowd,  she  saw.  ever  and  again,  the  form 
of  the  phantom  flitting  with  flying  curls  and  flapping  black 
skirts-tuming  to  look  at  her  with  a  terrible  smile  on  its 
scarred  and  bleeding  moutiu 


«7 
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BOOK  VI 

"LOVE  LONGING** 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  young  couple  at  Acquarelle  had  spent  the  summer 
in  quiet  happiness.  Marie- Anne,  being  a  thrifty  and 
conscientious  housekeeper,  had  settled  down  to  her  duties 
of  wifehood  with  case  and  content. 

But  when  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  Jacques  re- 
iumed  his  work,  he  was  out  nearly  all  day  driving  and 
riding  therefore  he  insisted  that  Marie-Anne  should  take 
a  6on«v  d  toui-Jaire.  She  had  given  way  to  ple.ise  him  ; 
fr*  the  management  of  the  dairy  and  the  milking  of  the 
brown  cow  iie  refused  to  delegate  to  anyone,  'l  iiat.  she 
declared,  was  a  matter  which  concerned  her  only.  The 
spotless  dairy  was  a  source  of  great  pridt  to  her,  and  th 
brown  cow  became — as  so  often  among  French  country 
people— the  companion  of  their  walks.  Marie-Ann  —her 
cosy  little  figure  clad  in  tight-fitting  bodice  and  full  short 
skirts,  her  dark  hair  tucked  under  a  muslin  cap,  and  her 
feet  shod  in  stout  shoes— would  lead  the  sleek  creature  by  a 
head-rope  in  the  lich  grass  by  the  roadsick.  And  when 
Jacques  protested  that,  with  three  good  fields  of  grass,  it  was 
not  necessarj'  to  seek  pasture  elsewhere,  Marie-Anne  put  her 
firm  arm  about  him  coaxingly, 

"  VoyoHs.  Jacques,"  she  said.  "  anyone  might  imagine  that 
you  were  jealous  of  Clementine  i  Do  you  not  understand 
she  is  a  particularly  intelligent  cow— she  needs  amusement 
—she  most  be  encouraged  by  change  of  scene  to  give  us  the 
best  milk  and  the  best  butter  in  the  village !  Why,  (mty 
yesterday,  when  little  Josine  Giougite  passed  with  her  father's 
cow,  CKmentine.  who  was  at  the  gate,  turned  towards  me 
—as  I  stood  in  the  garden.  She  lowed  loudly,  asking  as 
plainly  as  if  she  spoke  that  I  would  take  her  out  walkiagtoo." 
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"Ah,  my  irtlr  Marie."  JaoqMt  intweml.   aD  that  yon 

do  is  good  in  my  bight." 
"  Oh.  ray  hteibaitd,"  the  young  wife  whispered,  "  I  lore 

you  so." 

Thus  it  was  with  tlie  two.  They  lived  and  loved  simply 
and  wholesomely  ;  each  going  about  his  own  business. 

Mari'  \nnc  was  verv  happy  and  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
youth  and  health ;  sh»-  played  with  her  husband  and  property 
as  a  serious  chiM  plays  with  well-loved  toys.  From  her 
earliest  h  ibyhood  she  had  cared  for  animals  and  flowers, 
rather  than  dolls  and  the  ordinary  playthings  that  are  be- 
loved by  little  humans.  For  Marie-Anno  was  a  child  of  the 
outdoor  world;  and  to  her,  the  wind,  the  sun,  and  the 
scented  flower,  were  playmates.  Her  love  of  flowers 
amounted  alnio-t  to  a  passion  as  she  grew  up.  When  out 
walking  she  would  bind  great  trails  of  convolvulus  or  clematk 
in  the  cow's  liorns  and  along  the  head-rope  ;  she  would  fill 
her  handu  with  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain— s  .eet- scented  clover,  bnttercnps.  and  ragged-robin, 
daisies  and  sp«^f  'well. 

Then.  too.  -  vrden  of  La  Maison  Grise  was  full  of 
blossoming  shmi  r  plants.  When  the  place  had  been 
inhabited  by  a  ■  •  had  planted  lavishiv  ior  his  own 

enjoyment.  Mai  ,  revelled  in  the  rot  oi  perfume 
and  colour.  She  *«rould  spend  the  long  ?iui,.r^r  lays  in  the 
garden  among  a  wilderness  of  roses,  lUiea  : »-  :i  le,  clematis, 
nicotina.  evening  primrose,  stock  and  sweet  sultan.  Each 
month  the  changing  flowers  gave  her  new  gladness. 

But  wl  n  the  heat  ^ommer  dui<'  and  tht  Sowers  faded. 
Marie-Amic  grew  timk:  i  going  out  alone.  A  new  presence 
was  within  La  Maiscn  Grise — a  presence  as  yet  unborn, 
but  vitaUy  takmg  its  part  in  the  day's  interests. 

Jacques,  because  of  that  pr'-sence,  loved  his  wife  yet  mor» 
tenderly.  Hand  in  hand,  wiicn  twilight  dropped  her  grey 
mantle  over  the  forest,  the  tv«  '.vonld  wander  out  to  thft 
edge  of  the  plain  ;  where,  toqeth  r.  thev  would  dream  of  the 
new  wonder  of  creation  which  had  conae  to  them  out  of  tht 
heart  of  Ule  and  of  love. 

J  ques  v,;<  very  gentle  with  her  in  these  days;  wfa&S 
Majie  Anne,  jving  now  for  the  one  thought  of  her  husband 
andttnbom  babe,  worshipped  the  man  who  had  given  her  the 
cvowa  <»  her  womanhood. 
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"  The  child  will  love  these,"  she  would  say,  retvirning 
with  her  hands  full  of  wild  flowers.  "  Think,  mon  Jacquot, 
how  the  baby  will  pick  them  with  tiny  hands  like  the  petals 
of  a  rose-leaf." 

Then  they  would  kiss  one  another  with  the  lingering  kiss 
of  ".overs  to  whom  time  has  no  limit. 

"  I  shall  make  a  swing  here — under  the  red  may  tree," 
he  would  say,  "  so  that  when  the  baby  swings  the  red  petals 
will  fall  on  it.  Also  I  will  build  a  little  cart,  for  the  collecti(»i 
of  fir  cones — our  child  will  want  to  be  useful." 

M.  Drouot,  at  work  in  his  stuc'io,  was  a  silent  witness  of 
the  comings  and  goings  of  the  young  pair. 

"  They  are  very  much  in  love,  these  two,"  he  said  to 
himself.  Then  turning  to  his  palette  and  canvas,  he  would 
paint  furiously,  weaving  flaming  reds,  crimsons,  orange  and 
gold  into  the  pageant  of  Eastern  sunset,  or  dull  browns  and 
sullen  yellow  into  naked  Arab  or  infinity  of  sand. 

Beyond  an  occ  isional  word  over  the  fence,  and  one  visit 
of  ceremony,  Drouot  did  not  go  near  them.  It  pleased  him 
to  watch  the  little  iJyll  himself  unseen.  The  mystery  of 
Marie- Anne's  coming  motherhood  was  very  beautiful  to  him. 
The  reverent,  brooding  look  in  her  dark  eyes  and  the  new 
seriousness  of  her  piquant  little  face  touched  him  deeply. 
Sometimes  he  would  see  her  sit  for  hours,  on  a  low,  wooden 
chair  in  the  garden,  busy  with  neat  sewing  of  tiny  gar- 
ments— at  intervals  she  would  hold  them  up  and  ki% 
them. 

Later,  Madame  Rouston  came  to  visit  her ;  and,  staying 
on  week  after  week,  the  frail  old  woman  and  .he  young 
wife  would  pace  the  garden  together.  Madame  Rouston 
regarded  Marie-Anne  with  great  devotion.  She  saw  in  her 
the  recrudescence  of  her  own  eariy  wifehood — the  same  ideals 
— the  same  whole-hearted  and  cleanly  passion  for  her  hus- 
band, the  same  hardy  peasant  standard  of  taste  and  Uving. 
Hence  she  came  back,  again  and  again,  into  the  atmo^diere 
which  she  loved. 

As  Marie-Anne  grew  unable  to  perform  any  hai  light 
duties  about  the  home,  Madame  Rouston  took  over  her 
work.  The  old  woman  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was 
making  butter  in  the  little  dairy.  Marie-Anne  wmUd  visit  ha 
there,  and,  taking  a  chair,  sit  in  the  doomy,  wUk  the  ti^ 
bent  figure;  stepped  to  and  fro  briskly. 
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Every  now  and  then  Madame  Rooston  would  break  out 
into  little  fragments  of  song. 

"  Listen,  Marie- Anne,"  she  said,  "  it  was  thus  that  my 
mother  sang."  And  the  thin  cracked  voice  sounded  shrilly 
sweet  amid  the  tap  of  her  quick  footsteps  and  the  soft 
patting  of  the  wooden  butter-workers. 

Then,  when  the  gleaming  yellow  butter  was  safely  stored 
on  a  top  shelf  beneath  white  musUn,  Madame  Rouston 
delighted  to  sally  forth  and  lead  the  cow  by  the  wayside, 
as  she  had  done  when  a  young  girl. 

This  taking  the  animal  to  pasture  became  a  kind  of  gei^tle 
passion  with  her.  She  chose  alwajrs  the  same  route  through 
the  orchard  to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  on,  through  the 
great  clover-field,  to  where  the  main  road  passed  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  From  thence  she  wandered  up  the 
straight  road  to  the  little  lonely  rock  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  two  villages  of  Acquarelle  and  Croix-St.-Jean. 
Every  step  of  this  daily  pilgriniage  became  a  heart-beat  of 
remembrance  —  remembrance  of  the  long  ago  wedding 
journey  and  her  unforgotten  youth. 

The  old  woman  had  taken  up  the  broken  threads  of 
intimacy  with  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Therefore  it 
was  that  Marguerite,  who  after  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  the 
sununer  had  returned  to  Paris,  was  tranquil  concerning  hei 
mother's  well-being  whenever  the  latter  annonnoed  hex 
intention  to  visit  les  jeunea  maries.  She  recognized  that, 
for  Madame  Rouston,  the  wheels  of  hfe  had  run  on  till  they 
had  reached  the  point  where  age,  for  lack  of  vitality,  Uvw 
not  in  the  present,  but  cHngs  to  remembrance  for  support. 
For  to  the  aged,  the  contemplation  of  the  past  period  of 
wann-bk>oded  youth  is  less  comfortless  than  a  weary  straining 
of  waning  powers  after  new  sensation.  To  the  middle-aged, 
in  whom  vitahty  is  stiU  strong,  that  gradual  process  of 
rehnquishment  holds  bitter  and  poignant  grief.  For  them 
the  panorama  of  youth  is  still  too  vitally  near. 

Marie-Anne  was  devoted  to  her  new  relations.  In  her 
qtiiet  way  she  took  them  all  inside  as  her  own  particular 
friends— that  "  all "  included  £ug^.  For  the  two- 
Eugenie  and  Murie-AiwH — had  takrn  a  great  fancy  to  one 
another.  Eugenie  admired  Marie-Anne's  clever  house- 
keeiHng,  and  her  married  dignity;  tHdte  Maiie-AiUM 
captivated  by  £ugtei«'a  beaatifol  Ik»  and  voiot. 
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When,  after  her  conversation  with  HypoBte.  Mamiritc 
had  wntten  proposing  they  should  all  come  down  durine 
January  Marie-Anne  had  at  first  been  doubtful,  as  the  time 
for  the  baby  's  birth  was  not  now  far  dwtant.  But  Jacques, 
thinking  such  pleasant  company  would  be  pood  for  her 
now  that  she  was  forced  to  Isad  a  less  active  and  outdoor 
ufe,  had  begged  her  to  say  yes. 

So  it  was  settled  that,  during  tlH  i,  visit.  Marie-Anne  should 
have  an  extra  bonne  to  heij)  her  in  the  house;  and.  on  the 
serond  of  January,  the  party  duly  arrived  by  the  petit  train} 

bnow  had  fallen  in  the  week  after  Christmas,  and  ih^ 
progress  of  the  petit  train  through  the  white-clad  country 
Had  been  slow,  therefore  all  three  were  glad  when  they 
entered  the  shelter  of  La  Maison  Grise. 

k.?^'l~:f^^^*"^y^  blushing-wrapped  in  a  big  shawl, 
had  met  them  on  the  threshold  and  led  them  into  the  warm 
tatchen  where  a  kettle  was  singing  on  the  hob  and  a  sub- 
StantMl  meal  was  in  active  process  of  preparation. 

How  pretty  you  look,  "  Marie-Anne  exclaimed,  as  Eugenie 
dressed  m  a  black  and  white  check  suit  and  a  smart  litUe 
Wack  hat,  stood  warming  her  feet  at  the  great  fire.  She  put 
up  her  hand  and  stroked  the  soft  fox  fur  that  the  girl  wore 
nwmd  her  neck. 
Eugenie  smiled  at  her. 

^        you.  my  dear,"  she  whispered. 
That  reminds  me,"  said  Marie-Anne,  "two  visitors 
came  ttiis  morning,  asking  for  you  both.   They  wanted  to 
know  when  you  would  arrive." 

"Two  vfcitors,"  Margu(Jrite  inquired;  "  that  must  have 
been  your  father  and  mother.' 

"No,"  Marie-Anne  replied,  her  eves  twinkling,  "they 
Knew  when  you  were  coming.    Guess !  '  she  cried. 
Who  can  It  have  been  ?  "  Eugenie  murmured. 
-U  was  M.  Drouot.  the  artist."  cried  Mario-Anne  tri- 
umphantly,    and  he  brought  with  him  M.  Hypohte  his 
fnend-what  a  strange  thing  that  he  should  be  the  singer 
Wth  whom  you  made  your  dibut.  Eugenie.    I  did  not  see 
M  ix  "»!.,^^ded  with  dignity.  "  but  Jacques  tells  me  that 
^  *®         3^  both." 

Mada-vie  P^rintot  with  difficulty  repressed  an  exclamation. 
|ifale  Eugenie  blushed  deeply.    The  older  woman  looked  , 
mnly  at  Eugtoie.  noting  W  confusion.  Had  there  been  ' 
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any  xmdastaa&ag  between  them  as  to  this  meeting  ?  B«t 

her  momentary  distrust  of  the  young  girl  was  dispelled 
when  Jacques,  who  had  caught  the  latter  part  of  Marie- 
Anne's  sentoice,  canw  op  to  tton. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  M.  Hypolite  was  very  amusing.  He 
talked  long  and  his  friend  listened  quietly.  M.  Hypolite 
declared  that  you  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  him 
here,  as  neither  of  you  knew  of  his  intention  to  visit  Acquarelle." 

Marguerite  was  relieved  that  Eugenie  was  innocent  in  the 
matter ;  meanwhile  she  inquired  : 

"  How  did  they  know  we  were  omiing  ?  " 

"I  can  explain  that,"  Eugenie  answered  simply;  "after 
you  left,  the  morning  after  my  debut,  M.  Hypolite  told  me 
he  was  going  out  of  Paris  lor  Christmas.  He  adced  yrbm 
we  should  meet  on  his  return,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know, 
since  you  had  promised  to  take  me  to  Acquarelle." 

"  Ah  i  "  said  Margu&rite,  with  pretended  gaiety—"  thai 
the  mj'stery  is  solv^" 

Inwardly  she  itched  with  the  desire  to  shake  Hypolite, 
even  to  do  great  violence  to  that  exasperating  young  man. 
"  Nom  d'un  chien !  I  bring  the  child  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  her  out  of  his  way,"  she  reflected, 
"  only  to  find  him  installed  next  door.  Very  certainly  he 
shall  know  what  I  think  of  him  I  It  is  to  be  war,  is  it  ? — 
very  well — I  will  enlist  Drouot  on  my  side.  He,  at  least,  has 
a  conscience.  Sactil"  she  exploded  mentally,  "  why  cannot 
the  imbecile  perceive  that  already  the  child  is  beghming  to 
lose  her  heaxi—Nom  d*  Dim,  1  could  flay  him,  iriaipoMibfci 
coquin ! " 

She  tamed  to  took  lor  Eugenie,  but  tht  tettor  had  db- 

appeared  into  her  room  with  Marie. 

Eugenie  and  Madame  P^rintot  occufrfed  the  two  rooms, 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  looked  out  <m  to  the  lane  and 
faced  the  western  wall  of  Drouot 's  house  and  property. 

That  night,  Eugdnie,  before  undressing,  opened  her  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  IrozrastiUneia.  Ov^  in  the  big  studio 
of  the  next  house  she  could  hear  Gaston  singing,  and  the 
rich  notes  of  his  voice  seemed  poietreted  with  meaning  new 
to  her.  She  listened  trembling,  her  lips  parted.  She  knew 
that  he  had  come  here  to  see  her — that  now  \xi  sang  to 
her,  greeting  ba,  aiui  telling  her  thai  on  the  raoffow  thagr 
would  meet. 
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CHAPTER  U 

T-^HE  following  morning,  when   Eugenie   aw<^.  the 
±      wind,  dnving  great  curtains  of  fleecy  snowflakes 

hVn?^^^  .  ?^     '."'^  was  piercing,  and  the  wlate  worid  was 

W.™*'wiL?^'''''."«'  ^^^""^^  fragments  of  starry  fluff 

of  ch^in  ?*^  ^'fy  ^'^^'^y'  ^"«^«  conscious 
of  tlurmmg  gaiety,  fur  she  reliahed  extmnes  of  weather  with 

the  enjoyment  that  belongs  to  childhood 

P^rW^?^^*^;    ""^""^   t^^^^  despite  Madame 

Pifenntot  s  protestations,  she  borrowed  a  big  shawl  short 

joshes  and  umbrella  from  Marie-Anne.^nd  set  forth  up 

tbe^eet  against  the  driving  snow.    Under  the  wall  of  the 

church  the  cannoned  into  a  man  who  was  wrestling  with 

the  cape  of  his  ulster,  whic  .  had  broken  loose  on  one  ^ 

He  strove  to  button  it  with  one  hand  while  he  held  h"!  ^ 

umbreUa  m  the  crook  of  his  elbow  and  a  big  bXt  in  ?S 

of  Sapmtts  and  apologies,  saw  that  the  afflicted 
vtm  Gaston  Hypolite  himself.  ^ 
"M  Hypohte."  she  exclaimed,  laughimr  shvlv  "it  in 

«*«Ua_fcU  to  the  ground  and  the  cape  of  his  ulster  fcw 

Jif  T^k'^T''^  K^^  ''"'P  murmured  plaintivdy- 

tt  »  the  basket  that  defeats  me  I  I  can  manage  the  cloak 
and  the  umbrella  if  I  put  the  basket  down,  ^t^mea^wtte 
^  advantage  of  my  occupation,  it  flies 'f™r^ 
^ted  by  the  evU  whispering  of  the  wind-as  if  I  were  the 
d^.  In  vam  do  I  retrieve  it-it  tries  always  to  return 
tone.    Unless  you  come  to  my  aid  I  am  vanqiished." 

ii^wr'  a^uredly  I  must  help  you,"  siie  said  ;  "  you 
9m  the  button  that  fixes  the  cloak  has  iriven  7W/  i 
••put  in  this  big  pin.    There-nowXis^wS!'.^*^'  ^ 

♦k^  I  k"*  "^^"^T  ^  ^  "^'^^  "  ^«  asserted.  "  and  now 
thrt  Ihave  found  you,  1  shaU  not  peiuiit  you  to  d«»ert  T 
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into  her  eyes,  whereat  she  was  moved  by  a  tenderness  that 
utomabtd  her. 
"  Where  were  you  going  ?  "  he  inqnizvd— "  <m  itich  a  cold 

morning,  and  all  alone  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  do.    You  were  coming  to  help  me  I  And  now  we  axt 

both  going  to  the  same  place." 
"  And  where  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  the  Ferme  au  Foret — wherever  it  may  be — as  yet 
I  only  know  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  street  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest." 

"  I  can  tcU  yott  all  abont  it."  the  exclaimed.  "  for  I  have 

been  there." 

"  Bien  f — an  additional  reason  why  you  should  not  desert 
me." 

"  I  never  said  I  was  going  to  desert  yoo." 

"  No,  but  I  was  afraid  you  would." 

"  I  am  coming,  "  she  murmured,  alter  a  mmiient's  iMtita- 
tion,  "  but  let  us  set  forth." 

"  You  had  better  come  under  my  umbrella,"  Gaston 
declared  persuasively. 

Eugenie  shook  her  head. 

"  Just  now  you  declared  that  three  things  at  a  time  were 
too  much  to  manage,  then,  recklessly,  you  propose  to  saddle 
yours.  !f  with  a  fourth— no— I  will  ding  to  the  shelter  of 
Mane's  umbrella.  But,  meantime,  may  1  know  why  we  are 
going  to  the  Ferme  an  Foi^t  ?  " 

"  It  is  necessary,  '  lie  said,  as  they  moved  forward.  "  Drouot 
wished  to  askvou  and  Madame  P(  i  mtot  to  dine  to-night." 

He  chuckled  inwardly  as  he  remembered  Drouot  s  her- 
culean efforts  to  get  ottt  of  sending  that  invitation,  and  his  own 
determined  battering  down  of  tlie  unfortunate  artist's  protests. 
^  "  Annette— the  ftonn*— declared  that  it  was  impossible- 
she  had  not  ordered  anything  extra  — she  refused  to  go 
marketmg  in  this  weather.  Chickens !  '  she  declared  — 
'chickens  she  must  have— and  fresh  eggs,  monsieur  I '  " 
(he  municked  Annette's  fossy  manner)—" '  a  down  of  them 
—very  fresh-  for  the  making  of  an  omelette '—and  so  I 
voiuntcerea  iu  go  and  bring  her  home  a  whole  farm  yaid 
e^,  chickeni,  sheep  and  oxen— ehoold  she  require  them  i 
bhe  was  extraordmarily  contemptuous  of  my  offer,  and 
rejected  my  piofiered  oxen  and  fatliofk  NtrartbalMi 
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ihe  ended  by  saying  that  I  might  go  to  the  Fame  an  Porit 

and  bring  her  home  a  couple  of  fowls  and  a  dozen  eggs. 
She  intimated  that,  if  I  showed  sufficient  intelligence  to 
reach  the  place,  I  could  not  possibly  make  a  mistake  in 
the  goods,  as,  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  Madame  Panette 
would  produce  the  tenderest  and  fattest  chickens  and  the 
freshest  of  eggs— or  was  it  the  newest  laid  chickens  and  the 
tenderest  and  fattest  of  eggs  ?  I  am  not  sure  Thou^, 
in  any  case,  she  assured  me  '  le  bon  Dieu  alone  could  persuade 
hens  to  lay  in  this  weather  ' — at  that  point  she  produced  the 
offending  basket  and  I  fled,  feeling  her  speech  concerning 
the  origin  of  eggs  becoming  indelicate." 

Eugenie,  who  had  hstened  to  his  recital  with  amusement, 
now  laughed  outright. 

"  Poor  M.  Hypolite,"  she  said.  "  Indeed  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  taking  so  much  trouble  about  our  dinner." 

"  You  will  have  to  come,"  he  said  coaxingly,  "  after  all  my 
efforts  you  would  not  leave  those  chickens  on  my  hands  ? 
Besides,  the  fear  of  Annette  is  before  my  eyes.  What  will 
she  say  if  she  finds  I  lied  to  her  ?  "  he  dangled  the  bee- 
hive basket  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  her.  from  under  the 
umbrella,  with  mock  piteousness,  "for  I  su'ore  that  you 
would  come." 

"  That  rests  with  Madame  Perintot,"  she  answmd  as 
they  entered  the  square  courtyard  of  the  farm. 

From  the  great  barns,  on  either  hand,  came  the  bleating 
of  sheep  and  thdr  strong  odour. 

Following  a  narrow  swept  pathway  they  went  up  to  the 
front  door  and  knocked.  After  a  moment  Madame  Panette 
appeared.   The  wind  and  snow  drifted  into  her  face. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  whoever  you  may  be,  corne 
in  out  of  the  cold — for  the  snow  blows  into  the  house  on 
thk  side.  Also  I  cannot  leave  my  baby  for  long,  he  is  sure 
to  crawl  into  mischief." 

"  Then  we  will  come  inside,"  Gastoa  answered. 

Madame  Pantstte  regarded  Kug6nie  admiringly. 

"It  is  a  bitter  day,"  she  said,  "  but  you  evidoitly  are 
not  the  worse  for  it,  mademoiselle." 

"  No,"  Hj'polite  echoed,  "  raadame  is  riglit,  madcmoiseilc  s 
appearance  is  perfect." 

"  Voyons,"  Eugenie  {xotested,  "  we  dkl  not  ocHiie  bert 
to  discuss  my  health." 
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"  No,"  he  assented — "  there  was  a  matter  of  two  rhirkfiw 
and  a  dozen  eggs." 

"  You  shall  have  them,"  Madame  Panette  observed,  "  I 
have  two  fine  fowls,  but  they  are  only  partly  plucked — they 
were  killed  last  night.  I  will  set  to  work  and  finish  than 
at  once  with  my  farm  boy.  Will  you  wait  for  them,  ix 
shall  I  send  him  up  with  them  later  ?  " 

Hypolite  consulted  Eugtoie  with  a  glance. 

"  We  will  wait,"  she  decided. 

"  Then  come  into  the  parlour,"  Madame  Panette  said. 

Leading  them  into  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  passage,  she 
drew  up  the  blind  and  went  out,  closing  the  door. 

The  moment  that  she  left  the  room,  Hypolite  laid  his  hand 
on  Eugenie's  shoulder. 

"  You  are  glad  to  see  me  ?"  he  demanded. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment — but  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and,  as  her  eyes  met  his,  these  two  knew  that  their 
mutual  gladness  in  each  other's  presence  had  paned  the 
bounds  of  friendship  and  blossomed  into  love. 

Hypolite  stooped  and  set  his  lips  on  hers,  and  Eugenie, 
moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  returned  his  kits  with  a 
gentle  fluttering  movement  of  her  lipt. 

Hypolite  put  his  arm  about  htT. 

"  My  beloved,  my  Eugenie,"  he  munmired,  "  my  God, 

how  I  love  you." 

And  Eugenie,  with  his  arms  about  her,  felt  his  prestuce  as 
a  bumuiK  flanw,  so  that  she  turned  sick  with  the  wonder 
and  glory  of  the  knowledge  that  he  loved  her.  Her  heart 
beat  till  the  pulsing  blood  sounded  like  a  hammer,  while 
she  was  thrilled  by  a  sensation  that  was  ahnnst  pafai.  She 
remained  passive  for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  ^uick 
movement,  she  freed  herself  and  moved  away  from  him 
panting. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  foUowing  her,  "  have  I  offended 

you?" 

"  No,  no— it  is  only— ihal.  I  love  you — and  that  no  man 
has  ever  kissed  me  before." 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

iiypoiiic  pui  his  arm  about  lier  gently.  With  the  other 
hand  he  strove  to  remove  her  fingers  from  hor  face. 

"  My  Eugenie,"  he  whispered,  "  if  you  tove  me,  kirn  me 
again,  for  your  kiseet  are  heaven  to  me." 
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TnaibfiBC  ^  P«t  up  her  Upt  and  once  naore  he  kissed 
her.  until  the  hid  her  hn,  while  her  hands  chimr  to 
his. 

"  Is  it  not  sweet  ?  "  he  whispered,  "  the  first  kiss  of  the 
man  who  loves  you." 
"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life,"  she  answered. 
Footsteps  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  Hypohte  moved 
quickly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Madame  Panette  entered  hurriedly. 
"  I  have  been  as  quick  as  I  could."  she  said  briskly  •  "  you 
wiU  be  careful  not  to  swing  the  basket,  monsieur,  because 
of  the  eggs." 
"  A  thousand  thanks.   I  will  be  careful." 
They  set  forth  again  into  the  storm. 
Outside  the  gate  Hypolite  held  out  his  arm,  and  silently 
Eug6nie  sUpped  her  hand  into  it. 

AU  the  way  they  walked  silently,  each  feeling  the  content- 
ment of  the  other's  presence.  Engtote  did  not  question 
whether  Hypolite  had  done  right  or  wrong  -she  b.  lieved 
that  he  loved  her.  Vaguely— as  she  understood  love— she 
realized  that  it  meant  marriage  such  as  that  which  was  the 
lot  of  Marie-Annc.  Hypolite's  love  for  htr.  sh.>  did  not 
doubt,  was  such  love  as  that  of  Jacques  for  Marie— only 
something  altogether  more  beuitifttl— something  irrevocable 
even  a«^  her  own. 

Hyiwlite,  occupied  with  triumph  over  obstacles,  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  trouble  himself  about  the  future,  enough  that 
the  present  was  enchanting.  That  at  tliis  moment  he  was 
madly  in  love  with  Eugenie  he  knew,  and  that  he  intended 
to  profit  to  the  nth  by  every  opportunity  that  fate  should 
afford  hill,  h  •  also  knew.  Marriage  did  not  enter  his  thoughts 
—he  had  no  sense  of  reUgious  obhgation,  and.  accustomed 
to  the  free  living  of  artist  life,  he  took  for  granted  that— loving 
him  and  not  being  bound  by  social  obligation— she  would 
be  willing  to  disregard  convention  at  a  little  pressure  on 
his  part.  In  such  a  devotion  as  he  offered  her  there  would 
be  no  question  of  obligation.  Love,  he  considered,  was 
sufficient.  And,  in  this  case,  he  offered  her  an  ideal  devotion. 
"  She  shall  look  into  the  secret  places  of  my  soul.  Nothing 
that  I  have— that  I  thhUc--that  I  do-shall  be  withhdd  " 
he  told  himself.  ' 
At  the  door  of  La  Maison  Grise  she  kxwed  her  arm. 


"  You  will  ask  Madame  Pirintot  to  comt  tMiight  ?  "  he 

said,  his  eyes  on  hor. 
"  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

"  We  will  sing.  I  have  some  new  songs — new,  at  least,  I 
believe  to  you— that  I  want  you  to  hetu*.  Vfbtn  I  am  tti^ 
ing,  listen  to  the  word»— tbey  are  i^olua  to  you.  Tbnj  wul 
be  sung  to  you  only." 

"  I  heard  you  last  night."  she  whispered. 

"  I  was  singing  to  you  then  " 

"  I  knew,"  she  said,  her  lips  trembling. 

"  My  God."  he  laid.  "  how  I  want  to  Use  you." 

"  Not  here-4iot  now the  backed  away—"  ghre  om 
time." 

"  Then  to-night,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — "  I  cannot  wait 
longer." 

Eugenie  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  I  love  you,  Gaston,"  she  said — as  ii  she  made  a  declara- 
tion of  faith— then  she  went  into  the  hotite  and  stmt  ^ 
door. 


CHAPTER  III 


THAT  night  MarguMte  and  Engteie  wmt  rooad  to 
the  Villa  des  F6es. 
Margu6rite — not  a  little  disturbed  in  htr  mind  by  the  fact 
that  Eugenie  had  already  seen  Hypoiite— set  forth  with  firm 
intention  of  coercing  Drouot  into  reasoning  with  his  friend. 
If  coercion  should  prove  unfruitful  Madame  P^rintot  would 
cajole— she  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  reascmaMe  length. 
Hj'polite  must  be  brought  to  see  her  point  of  view.  There- 
fore she  rang  and  knocked  on  the  outer  door  of  the  Villa 
des  in  a  8(»newhat  nutrtial  mood.  But,  since  the  door 
was  opened  by  her  host,  looking  particularly  charming  in 
conventional  evening  attire  of  civilization,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  her  attack.  Despite  herself  her  beguihiu 
dimples  made  tbor  i^ypeanuace,  and  she  imt  out  her  hauii 
saying : 

"  It  is  very  nice  to  find  you  iiere,  M.  Drouot.  Ah  1  but 
what  weather !  "  She  slipped  and  clung  to  Ui  MB. 
"  Tiens !  a  thousand  thanks— that  is  right." 

"  Keep  to  the  pathway,  madame,"  he  admonished*  swing- 
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a  lantern  to  guide  htr  lootsteps.   "  It  is  exceedloily  fooi 

oi  you  to  come  out  on  such  a  night  " 

Marguerite's  bottletl-up  wrath  was  fast  evaporating 
At  least  Drouot  could  not  be  bUmed  1 "  she  told  bo^ 

■eiit 

"  But  it  is  a  pleasure,"  she  asserted  graciously.  "  In  thii 
desolate  countr .  th«  r,.  are  so  few  persons  with  whom  one 
can  talk  one  s  own  loik.  " 

They  entered  the  studio. 

"  It  is  very  rough-my  mhuge,"  he  apologiztd.  "  Yot 
ana  Mademoiselle  Massini  must  fongive  me  il  I  cannot  ofiei 
you  anything  but  a  model's  dressing-room  " 

Eug&iit'  smiled. 

"I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  M.  Drouot." 
she  said. 

''Then  you  will  be  content  with  this  ?"  he  inquired, 
leadmg  the  way  to  a  small  curtained  n  . , 

Marguerite  took  off  her  cloak  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
long  glass  She  saw  to  her  vexation  that  the  damp  had 
uncurled  her  fringe. 

"  C'est  idiotr  she  said  to  herself,  "  who  would  have  thought 
It  m  just  a  moment  like  that."  ^ 

a»e  thought  longingly  of  the  httle  lamp  in  her  room,  and 
looked  around  disconsolately  for  curling  tongs. 

Eugenie,  meantime,  waited,  and,  without  contemplating 
fter  own  image  save  for  a  cursorj-  glance  at  her  dark  smooth 
nair,  stood,  lost  in  thought,  while  Madame  P^rintot  dealt 
with  her  traitorous  fringe.  She  had  not  told  the  latter  any- 
thing conc.>rning  H>p<)Hte,  save  the  bare  fact  that  she  had 
walked  to  the  farm  with  him.  In  a  sense  her  breath  was 
tak«  away  She  could  not  think,  for  the  time  being,  she 
cou  d  only  feel.  All  day  her  mind  had  been  concentrated 
on  Uie  remenibrance  of  those  kisses  tlut  he  had  given  her. 
and  the  first  awakening  of  passion  -^as  yet  unrealized  as 
such-<onfounded  her,    With  him.  love  had  seemed  so 

Tji*  *ir^  '^'^'''y  '^im  the  moi.  she  thought 

01  it  the  imn  confused  she  bevauie.  She  longed  to  see  him 
again ;  and  yet,  at  the  prospen  of  it.  she  grew  hot  with 
a^H-eheimon.  Lost  in  the  .j.ault  of  her  thought  she  started 
when  Madame  P6rintot  called  to  her. 

"  Come,  my  child.  I  am  ready." 

Obediently  she  loUowvd  the  older  woman  into  tbe  ttodio. 
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She  was  conscious  of  a  great,  bare,  lofty  room,  with  easek  and 
pictures  on  either  hand ;  of  silken  arabesque  of  Moorish 
mgt  oa  the  polished  floor ;  and,  at  the  further  end.  baclud 
by  the  fan  of  light  thrown  up  from  the  fire  ol  bb^ng  lop, 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  man  she  luved. 

She  stood  still,  her  heart  thumping,  her  face  pale,  and 
Gaston,  di\  ining  her  emotion,  came  across  the  room.  After 
greeting  Madame  IY>rintot  Ik  turned  to  lier.  At  the  touch 
of  his  hand  she  recovered  her  self-control.  For  the  softness 
of  his  palm  pressed  against  hers  with  a  caress. 

"  Come  and  sit  over  here,"  he  said,  moving  into  a  comer 
of  the  room  where  a  heavy  cushioned  settee,  covered  with 
silk  of  dull  Chinese  purple  and  bhie.  was  half  hidden  in 
shadow. 

Eugenic  seated  herself  and.  looking  at  him.  saw  that  he, 
too.  was  moved  by  their  meeting.  The  fact  that  be  ^Ared 
her  embarrassment  l-.ivc  her  confidence. 

"  We  have  come, '  she  said,  her  vmce  sbaldng,  "as  you 
see — your  chickens  will  not  be  wasted." 

"I  had  forgotten  th  t — fwr  the  remembrance  of  other 
things  was  so  poignant. ' 

Eugtoie  did  not  answer ;  but  the  quick  fluttering  move- 
ment of  the  blood  pulsinj,'  at  the  base  of  the  column  of  her 
throat  was  perceptible,  and  the  sight  stirred  tlM  young  man 
deeply. 

"My  beloved."  he  said,  "you  are  not  troabted  ?  Yoo 
are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  be  angry  }  "  she  murrnured;  "  why  should  I 
be  angry — when  I  love  you  ? " 

"  Have  you  said  an>  thing  to  Madame  Pdrintot  ?  "  ht 
asked,  with  a  little  gesture  in  the  direction  of  MaiKU^rite 
and  Drouot. 

£iig6nie  started. 

"  No,"  she  said. 

Gaston  inwardly  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Then  let  things  be."  lie  return,  d.  '  it  will  be  time  enough 
lai  r— when  you  leave  here.  At  present  let  it  lie  between 
us  two— for  it  concerns  us  onlv.  No  one,"  he  asserted, 
"  has  the  right  to  interfere  betwee'n  those  who  love." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said  gently. 

looked  across  the  room  to  where  Madame  P6rintot  and 
OlOMt  ftood  talkk«.  At  that  momeot  the  foimer,  ^aadBf 
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at  the  couple  on  the  settee,  tamed  to  her  host  with  a  little 
•hnigof  herihoolderi. 

"  M.  Drouot."  she  said,  "  I  am  a  little  exereiied  in  my 
mind  at  Hvpolite's  growing  intimacy  with  my  prot6g6c. 
Do  yoa  think  ywi  could  give  him  a  hint  to  be  careful  ?  She 
is  impressionable— I  do  not  want  her  to  lose  her  heart  to  him. 
neither,  do  I  imagine,  does  he.  He  is  thoughtless  and  does 
not  see  that  she  is  daily  growing  more  interested  in  him." 

Drouot  regarded  h«r  inscrutably. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  answered.  "  But.  though  we  are  extremely 
intimate,  he  does  not  conhde  in  me  concerning  his  woroea 
Mands." 

Marguerite  nodded. 

"  No,  but  in  this  case,  both  she  and  I  are  also  your  friends." 

Drouot  looked  acroM  at  Engteie't  noble  iace  and  figure, 
ontiined  against  the  brilliant  arabeaqne-^pnq^,  Mne  and 
g«rfd— 01  the  high-backed  settee. 

"  I  •oppow."  he  said.  "  that  they  became  friends  at  the 
t^ra  class  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  have  put  down  my  foot  and  for- 
biddaa  his  coming  at  all,"  she  murmured  regretfully.  "  But 
Im  made  great  profession  of  reformation,  and  I  own  tha^— 
his  coaxing  ways— he  b^;uiled  me." 

Drouot  smiled. 

"  There  is  one  thing  ytm  have  not  tatoi  into  aoconnt," 
he  asserted. 
"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  character  of  Mademoiselle  Massini.   I  know  some> 

thing  of  her  origin— the  people  of  the  Paleria  family  are  no 
weaklings,  whatever  her  father's  conduct  may  have  been. 
She  comes  of  a  race  of  strong  men,  proud,  gifted  with  tatent 
and  intelloct.  You  judge  her  to  be  a  jierson  who  may  be 
led  astray  by  the  first  comer.  I  judge  her  to  be  a  strong- 
wilted  crmtore  ^iibo  will  be  master— not  mistress.  I  may 
be  wrong— but,  if  it  iriiould  come  to  a  battle  of  wills  between 
tiiose  two,  I  feel  convinced  the  one  who  tt  worsted  wiU  vxA 
be  MadmKMselle  Massini." 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  that,"  Maiga«rite  said.  "  Never- 
^ess.      will  do  what  yoa  can  to  prevent  the  necessity  ef 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can."  Drouot  replied.  Mademoiselle,'' 
he  added,  taisiag  his  voice.  "  come  and  kmk  at  myl^kitum 
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This  lifhtto  not  food,  it  it  true,  nevertheless,  though  the 
cekm  mikn,  the  form  te  sufficiently  distinct.   That  is 
where  sculptors  have  the  advantage  of  us  painters.  Whni 
sight  falls  our  pinks  and  crimsons  turn  to  yellow  and  orangt^ 
our  brilliant  orange  fades,  our  delicate  flesh  tints  beoomt 
crude  or  q)ectral— all  is  confuskm.  Etot  for  the  lealptor 
— turrounding  darkness  only  throws  up  thv  beauty  of  his 
I{n«    and    endows  tlic  lifeless    marble   with  puUatins 
vitality."  ^ 
Eugenie  rose  and  crossed  the  room.    She  stood  looking 
at  the  medley  of  pictures,  finished  and  unfinished,  set  upon 
Mseb  or  hung  up  on  the  waUt.  They  were  abnost  entirely 
scenes  of  Moorish  or  Algerian  origin— sand  and  desert,  strings 
of  camels  in  the  blazing  sun.  Arabs  riding.  Arabs  roimd 
camp  fires.  Arab  wmnen  with  brown  babies,  slender  boys, 
fierce  old  men — all  in  ricli  or  sombre  oriental  colouring,  strong; 
realistic,  tremendously  vivid— fragroentf  hewn  alive  from 
the  pageant  of  the  East. 
As  she  looked  the  young  girl's  eyes  grew  bright. 
"  Ah  !  "  she  cried.    "  M.  Drouot,  is  it  like  that  at  Algiers  ? 
What  would  I  not  give  to  stand  in  that  sunshine.  And 
those  babies— look  at  those  babies  I  "  she  went  on,  "  I  coold 
take  them  in  my  arms."   She  turned  with  glowing  face  to 
Drouot.    "  Why  do  you  make  me  discontented  ?   Now  I 

have  seen  these  futures  I  long  to  go  thei»-  " 

"  You  pay  my  work  high  tribute."  he  answered.  "  and 
you  understand— for  my  pictiu-c<!  are  but  broken  verses, 
halting  melodies,  stoloi  from  tfc.  age-old  song  of  the  caUinf 
East ;  and  if  but  a  single  of  thcbe  cries  has  reached  you  ia 
articulate  phrase,  I  have  not  painted  in  vain." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  moved  by  her  exceeding: 
quickness  of  perception. 

There  spoke  the  blood  of  the  Palerias,"  he  told  himself. 
"  Sec,  mademot'.  Ue,"  he  added,  turning  on  an  electric  lamp 
m  the  corner  v.d  pushing  a  big  easel  forward.  10  that  the- 
clear  white  lir,  j    ';^f*  on  it,  '  here  is  my  latest  attempt." 

The  two     '  n        •  .ved  forward,  and,  simultaneously, 
uttered  an  r     >       .1,  for  the  newly-painted  pfctme  wm  L 
sketch  of  Gas:       •    .  ,lite. 

It  is  marveiiouii^  like,"  Margacrite  exclaimed. 
Drouot.  watching  Eiig«nie.  law  that  she  ooold  hudiy  look, 
at  the  pktara,  10  great  was  her  emotko.  He  deUboat^r 
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placed  himself  between  her  and  Madame  P6rintot  so  that 

she  should  have  a  moment  in  which  to  recover. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  Uke,"  he  said,  inspecting  the  picture 
critically.  "  But  Gaston  is  a  difficult  subject.  He  changes 
from  day  to  day  according  to  his  mood." 

Hypolite  too  was  watching  Eugenie. 

"  Do  not  give  me  a  bad  character,  mon  vieux,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Then  live  up  to  your  good  opinion  of  yourself,"  Madame 
Pdrintot  put  in  with  mahce. 

Gaston  registered  a  vow  of  futme  vengeance  ;  but,  at  this 
moment,  Annette  entered  bearing  the  roasted  chickens,  a 
double  dish  of  vegetables,  and  plates,  on  a  tray. 

"  A  table,"  she  commanded  and,  laughing,  the  little  com- 
pany hastened  to  obey  her.  Eugenie  and  Maipi&ite  seated 
themselves  at  the  two  sides,  and  the  two  men  at  either 
end. 

The  table  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  studio 
beneath  hanging  rose-shaded  lamps,  fhe  glass  and  silver 
were  of  the  choicest,  for  Drouot  was  fastidious  in  his  house- 
hold arrangements.  Madame  Perintot  looked  with  satis- 
faction at  the  dainty  appointments  on  the  table ;  while 
Eugenie's  eyes,  straying  round  the  room,  were  attracted  by 
a  grand  piano  half  hidden  behind  a  forest  of  easels. 

"  So  you  have  a  piano.  Monsieur  Drouot,"  she  observed. 
"  I  thought  I  heard  it  last  night." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  play  myself,  but  I  deUght 
in  listening  to  music,  therefore  I  keep  a  piano  to  tempt  my 
guests." 

|.  Hypolite,  watching  Eugenie,  was  struck  afresh  by  her 
beauty.  She  was  simply  dressed  in  a  white  silk  blouse  open 
at  the  throat,  and  her  new  check  skirt.  Guiltless  of  any 
ornament,  her  noble  head  and  rather  massive  shoulders 
appeared  to  him  the  more  beautiful  for  the  extreme  simpUcity 
of  her  clothes. 

"  M.  Hypolite  says  he  will  sing  to  us  afterwards,"  she 
asserted. 

Gaston  nodded. 
.  "  That  is  if  you  both  care  for  it  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  I  should  enjoy  more,"  Eugenie  answered, 
turning  to  him. 

Under  cover  of  Drouot's  convensation  with  Marguerite, 
Hypolite  inquired  of  Eugenie : 
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"  You  were  not  very  wet,  I  hope— after  our  excursion  of 
this  morning  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  I  must  be  impervious  to  weatW.  I  never 

feel  the  heat  or  cold." 

We  must  walk  again  to-morrow  then,"  he  murmured. 
"  The  pity  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  forest  imtil 
the  snow  melts.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  walking 
there  with  you,  but,  with  this  depth  of  snow,  it  might  be 
dangerous." 

"  Perhaps  the  snow  will  not  last,"  she  answered.  "  I,  too, 
long  for  the  forest.  Last  sununer,  when  I  was  here,  I  used 
to  spend  whole  days  there— I  loved  it—it  was  my  first  ex- 
perience of  real  country." 

"  If  only  it  would  thaw,"  the  young  man  cried,  "  there 
are  a  thousand  places  I  would  hke  to  show  you.  I  want  to 
see  you  m  the  forest,"  he  lowered  his  voice,  "  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  out  there— where  we  should  be  alone." 

Eug6nie  bent  her  head,  and  the  pallor  of  her  skin  became 
thickened.   Her  mouth  trembled. 

"  I  am  very  young,"  she  answered  softly,  "  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  wild  nature  understands  the  things  one  camiot 
speak  ;  therefore  I  long  for  the  wood»— peilums  they  would 
tell  you  the  things  which  I  cannot." 

This  time  it  was  Gaston  wh(^  emotion  was  almost  greater 
than  he  could  support  with  equanimity,  while  the  young 
girl  had  regained  her  cahn. 

"  M<m  am,"  Marguerite  began,  after  a  Uttle  pause.  "  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  painted  portraits— I  fancied  your 
pictures  were  always  imagmative  compositions.  But  that 
portrait  of  HypoUte  is  a  masterpiece.  Shall  you  exhibit  it  ?  " 

"  Only  to  my  friends.  I  do  not  paint  portraits,  but  it  is 
my  habit  to  make  a  study  of  any  head  that  takes  my  fancy. 
Later,  if  necessary,  I  steal  certain  characteristic*— not  always 
the  most  attractive— and  utilize  them  in  my  pictures.  After 
dinner  I  should  hke  you  to  look  at  my  two  pictures  for  the 
next  exhibitions— '  The  Nomad  Camp'  and  'Algerian 
Fishermen.'  The  latter  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  the  painting  of  fish  for  it 
—so  much  so,  that  I  have  for  months  been  unable  to  eat 
any !  " 

"  Tiens ! "  exclaimed  Marguerite.  "  You  painter  peoide 
are  very  conscientious  in  detail." 
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We  have  to  be  so.  Imagine  to  yourself  the  ridicule 
that  would  be  heaped  on  me  if  my  fisherman  caught  fish  fai 
Algiers  which  can  only  be  foimd  in  the  Seine  !  " 

"The  Seine,"  Margj^rite  asserted,  laughing,  "contains 
many  thmgs  that  possibly  did  not  originally  belong  there." 

^       ^^^^^  '  ^  Paris,'  he  murmured. 

But  not  so  the  nets  of  Algiers— civilization  produces  more 
anachronisms  than  barbarism." 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  he  added  presently,  "  if  I  may 
make  a  study  of  Mademoiselle  Massini  I  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world— as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.   But  you  must  gaiii  her  consent  also." 

"  I  will  use  all  my  powers  of  persuasion.  Mademoiselle," 
he  turned  to  Eugenie,  with  his  charming  smile,  "  wiU  you 
permit  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  you  ?  " 

Eugenie  looked  surprised. 

"Assuredly,"  she  answered,  "I  should  be  dehehted— if 
you  thuik  it  would  interest  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  would.  I  have  wanted  to  do  so  since  +he  first 
hour  I  saw  you.  But,  since  you  are  so  kind,  perhaps  you 
will  extend  your  generosity  further  and  permit  me  to  make 
use  of  your  features  in  a  picture  I  am  meditatiniF-have  von 
any  objection  ? "  ^  ' 

"None  "-she  answered,  smiling.  "Indeed,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  Then  it  is  understood,"  he  cried,  joyfully,  "  you  will 
come  to-morrow  morning  for  an  hour,  will  you  not  ?  " 

Eugenie  glanced  swiftly  at  Gaston. 

u         ^      P^^*"^®  ^  "      asked,  turning  to  Drouot. 
FtcMre /—that  I  tell  no  one.    It  is  a  new  departure— 
but  mademoiselle  need  not  be  afraid  that  her  face  shall  be 
put  to  any  unworthy  use.   You  will  really  come  to-monow 
mademoiseUe  ?  "  he  asked.  ««iionww. 

She  hesitated.  Gaston  regarded  her  with  an  enigmatic 
expr^sion.  For  the  moment  he  was  horribly  jealooioSr \m 
nnaia. 

"  I  will  come.  Of  course  I  win  come.  What  time  would 
you  hke  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  At  eleven,"  he  answered  promptly. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  rose  from  the  table,  while  Annette, 
having  handed  them  coffee,  quickly  whisked  away  the  xemaini 
of  the  dinner. 
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"  Come  over  to  the  fire,"  Drouot  commanded,  and,  taking 
a  pair  of  bronze  tongs,  he  threw  some  logs  into  the  glowing 
heart  of  the  flame,  yrheace  they  sent  forth  sparks  and  an 

acrid  scented  odour  as  the  resin  ignited. 

Madame  P6rintot  seated  herself  in  a  low  arm  chair.  She 
was  contented,  for  she  trusted  Drouot  implicitly. 

"  Do  you  smoke,  madame  ?  "  he  inquired,  hokling  out  his 
dgarette-case  to  her. 

"Mais  non,"  she  answered,  "we  singer  women  do  not 
dare.   But  smoke  yourself,  I  beg  of  you." 

Renaembrance  came  to  Gaston  of  Wanda's  almost  incessant 
smoking.  He  saw  a  vision  of  the  table  by  the  divan  with 
its  innumerable  cigarette  ends,  ash,  and— amongst  the  debris 
— a  man's  gloves.  He  moved  nearer  to  Eugenie,  tr5nng  to 
banish  that  impression.  She  was  kneeling  with  her  hands 
spread  out  to  the  blaze. 

"  How  pretty  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  into  the  fire, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancing  green  and  gold  flames. 

"  Yes,"  Drouot  said,  his  eyes  on  her,  "  ever  since  I  spent 
my  first  year  in  Algiers  I  have  loved  firelight.  Sometimes, 
here,  I  turn  off  the  light  and,  illumined  only  by  these  burning 
Umbs  of  the  forest,  the  studio  walls  retreat.  Mv  fire  becomes 
the  camp  fire  of  Arabs,  sheltered  in  a  hollow  of  the  limitless 
sand,  from  which  a  trail  of  smoke,  Ufted  by  the  free  wind  of 
heaven,  floats  upward  like  a  pennon ;  while  all  around  pal- 
pitates the  black  purple  night  crowded  with  haunting  tLought. 
I  he  here  on  my  elbow,  as  I  have  lain  in  the  door  of  my  twt 
-listening  to  memory— watching  my  thought." 

He  stood  up,  spreading  out  his  hands. 

"  Look  I  "  he  said,  and  he  pointed  to  a  great  canvas  in 
the  comer  of  the  room.  "  There  is  my  nomad  camp-fire. 
Ah  !— for  the  smell  of  that  fire,  and  the  pitchmg  of  tents  in  the 
dusk.  For  the  warm  sand  beneath  one's  bare  feet,  and  the 
splendid  challenge  of  free  space." 

Eugtaie  stood  beside  him.  She  had  risen,  excited  by  his 
eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  his  thought. 

"  It  is  all  there— aU  that  you  speak  of,"  she  said,  moved 
by  mother  tenderness—"  I  see  it  in  your  picture— I  under- 
stand." She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm— an  irresistible 
impulse  to  comfort  him  for  some  sorrow  she  was  sensible 
of,  but  was  unable  to  locate,  impelled  her— she  looked  up  at 
bmi,  utteriy  unocmsdmisof  tbeiuioonveationaUty  of 
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"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  touched  by  her  instinctivt 
aytuptLiby. 

Then  swiftly  he  turned  the  picture  round,  so  that  it  was 

hidden. 

"  I  will  look  no  more  at  it  to-night,"  he  declared—"  I  am 
tiess." 

Eugdnie  went  back  to  the  fire.  Gaston,  who  hau  been 
aware  of  her  every  movement,  though  apparenUy  absorbed 
m  conversation  with  Madame  P6rintot,  now,  moved  by  a 
Jgalous  impulse,  determined  to  detach  her  from  Drouot. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  place  himself  once  more  in  the  fore- 
ground, he  stepped  across  to  the  piano. 

"  MademoiseUe,"  he  called,  "  I  want  you  to  :  ^ten  to  these 
os^ngs  of  Hahn's.   Do  you  know  them  ?— They  are  called 
Chansons  Crises  '  ?  " 

^9'"       answered—"  I  know  so  few  songs." 

"  Libten  then,"  he  cried,  "  totU  Paris  loves  them.  Thev 
are  httle  masterpieces."  ' 

He  took  the  cigarette  from  his  mouth  ana  began  to  play, 
softiy,  the  plaintive  monotones  of  the  first  song.  Eug6nie 
UstcDed— the  music  affected  her  deeply : 


'  Les  sanglots  longs 
Des  violons 
De  I'automne 
Blessent  nton  cctm 
D'une  langueur 
Monotone. 
Tout  suffocant 
Et  bleme,  quand 
Sonne  I'heure, 
J 6  me  so%mem 
Des  jours  anciens, 
Etjepleure  .  .  . 


Etje  m'en  vais 
Au  vent  mauvais 
Qui  m'emporte 
Lie  gd,  de  Id, 
Pareil  d  la 
FemUc  morte." 
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The  delicate  softness  and  profoimd  melancholy  he  put 
into  his  voice  moved  the  young  girl  to  the  point  of  tears. 
She  half  turned  round  as  she  was  kneeling,  watching  his  face 
in  the  twilight  of  the  candles  on  the  piano.  She  detected, 
beneath  the  emotion  of  his  singing,  an  imdercurrent  of  passion- 
ate appeal  to  her ;  so  that  sIm  trembled,  poietrated  with  the 
longing  to  communicate  her  understs^ding  to  him. 

As  he  ceased  singing  the  sound  ot  the  wind  and  drifting 
snow  made  itself  heard,  with  a  peculiar  sliding  movemmt 
over  the  glass  roof  of  the  studio,  as  if  some  pale  ghost  of 
former  days  wept  in  the  storm,  and,  with  wet  garments  and 
fingers,  strove  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  warm  life  within, 
rattling  at  the  window  catches  with  plaintive,  powerieas 
hands. 

Marguerite,  who  had  listened  with  wide,  sorrowful  eyes 
gazing  into  distance,  shook  herself,  setting  down  her  coSee 

cup  

"  Brrrr,"  she  said,  "  you  make  me  weep,  Hypolite." 

Eugenie  swayed  on  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  singer's  face,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  was  profoundly 
moved. 

"They  are  beautifol,"  Gaston  asserted,  "listm  to  this 

one. 

He  began  again : 

"  Calmes  dans  le  demi  jour 
Que  les  branches  hautes  font, 
PinSlrons  hien  noire  amour 
De  ce  silence  profond. 
Fondons  nos  dmes,  nos  cceuts 
Et  nos  sens  extasUs 
Parmi  les  vagues  langueurs 
Des  pins  et  des  arhomien. 

Ferme  tes  yeux  d  demi, 
Croise  tes  bras  sur  ion  sein, 
Ei  de  ton  cceur  endormi 
Chasse  d  jamais  tout  dessein, 
Laissons-nous  persuader 
Au  souffle  berceur  et  doux 
Qui  vient  it  tes  pieds  rider 
S.'  *  <m4esd*gmm  roim. 


Et  quand,  solennel,  le  soir 
Des  chines  noirs  tombergt, 
Voix  de  noire  disespoir, 
Le  rossignol  chantera  I  " 

As  he  sang  Eugenie  was  borne  far  away  into  the  summer 
heated  forest  in  the  heart  of  the  scented  pine  wood,  while 
tne  wmd  wafted  over  her  the  aromatic  odonn  of  the  sun- 
warmed  resin.  But.  in  her  imagination,  she  was  no  b-tger 
alone— Gaston,  her  beloved,  was  with  her ;  and,  beca  of 
his  presence,  all  that  which  formerly  had  been  vague  y  mg 
became  now  defined  and  exquisite  fact.  She  loved  she 
yearned  to  go  away  with  him  into  the  heait  of  the  forest, 
where,  alone,  she  would  tell  him  the  things  which  he  alone 
would  understand. 

She  got  up  from  the  ground,  and  Dtouot,  seeinff  her 
emotion,  spoke : 
"  Will  you  not  sing  to  us,  mademoiselle  ?  " 
Not  to-night,"  she  answered.    Her  face  was  pale  and 
her  hps  mordinately  red,  her  eyes  bright  with  tears :  she 
went  over  to  the  piano  like  one  blind. 

^-  HypoUte."  she  said,  her 

speech  a  little  incoherent. 

As  he  put  the  thin  grey-covered  book  into  her  hands  his 
fingers  touched  hers. 

"  Those  songs  have  an  extraordinary  quality,"  he  said, 
stnvmg  to  aid  her  to  recover  her  composure.  "  But  to  have 
them  perfectly  sung  you  should  hear  Hahn  himself.  He 
sings  them  softly,  hardly  opening  his  mouth,  at  the  comer  of 
Which,  an  the  tune,  he  keeps  a  cigarette.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  music  which  is  moving.  Verlaine  was  a  master  of  words 
and  these  poems  are  some  of  his  best." 

"  t"  '   J  *°  more  to-night."  she  faltered, 

1  could  not  bear  it.   I  want  to  sleep  with  the  remembrance 
of  this  smgmg  of  yours— of  this  and  of  your  kisses." 
^  Hypohte  looked  round.    Madame  P6rintot's  and  Drouot's 
backs  were  turned.   They  were  absorbed  m  conversation, 
yuickly  he  bent  down  and  his  lips  brushed  hers. 

"  ^^®'x"  murmured.  "  I  sang  to  you.  When  vou 
are  gone  I  shall  look  out  of  the  window  into  the  storm  and  I 
shal  send  my  thoughts  to  you.  Last  night,  when  I  lay 
awake,  I  longed  for  you  to  be  near  me— you  are  the  only 
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woman  I  have  ever  known  wbo  has  ghrvn  tat  a  mbm  of 

pp-^ce." 

Tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 

Marguerite  came  across  the  room. 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  Engfoie."  she  said.  "  Quite  time 
we  went  home.   Come  and  put  on  your  cloak." 

When  they  were  ready,  Drouot  went  ahead  with  Mar- 
guerite and  the  lantern. 

As  the  two  turned  out  of  the  gate,  Eugdnie,  who  was 
behind  with  Gaston,  felt  his  hand  suddenly  dasp  hers. 

"I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  he  cried— "more  than  any 
woman  on  earth  " 

He  held  her  for  a  moment,  then,  as  she  made  a  movement 
to  withdraw  her  hand,  he  let  her  go,  and  they  were  about  to 
follow  the  others  when  Drouot  came  back  with  the  lantern. 

"  Be  quick,"  he  said.  "  It  is  cold  for  mademoiselle,  and 
Madame  Pirintot  is  waitmg  to  shut  the  door." 

They  walked  quickly— Maign^rite  was  awaiting  in  the 
porch. 

After  saying  good-night  the  two  men  returned  to  the 
studio.  Drouot  opened  the  lantern  to  extinguish  it  He 
stood  by  the  table  and  did  not  look  at  his  friend,  bat  said 

gravely : 

"  Gaston— at   x      "  -^f  offending  a  friend  who  is  dearer 

to  me  than  any  .  "         jun  going  to  say  something." 

Gaston  did  noi  -^^  He  lit  a  cigarette  and,  stroUing  over 
to  the  fire,  kicked  a  burning  log  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,"  continued  Drouot,  "  that  I  believe 
you  to  be  playing  with  Mademoiselle  Massini  in  a  way  that  is 
unworthy  of  you." 

"  Sapristi !  "  Gaston  exclaimed  irritably.  "  My  friend- 
ship with  her  was  fully  approved  by  Madame  P6rintot  so  long 
as  I  was  useful.   I  do  not  see  why  she  should  fuss  now." 

"  Nevertheless  she  is  troubled,  she  sees  reason  for  amdety," 
Drouot  asserted.  "She  asked  me,  to-night,  to  warn  you 
that  she  thinks  Eug6nie  ^  growing  more  interested  than  is 
wise.  She  asked  me  to  b^  you  to  be  cautious — icft  yam  own 
sake  as  well  as  the  girl's." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  he  exclaimed  angrily,  "  do^  she  think  me 
capable  of  rape  in  broad  daylight  ?  " 

"  No,"  Drouot  answered,  sn^lkg, "  neither  do  I.  But  tbm 
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are  degrees  of  indiscretion  before  you  reach  that  extreme. 
Coiac,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  Gaston's  shoulder,  "  I 
watched  Mademoiselle  Massini  to-night,  when  you  were 
singing.  She  is  in  a  highly  emotional  state,  which  I  believe 
to  be  not  unconnected  with  you.  I  presume  you  do  not 
intend  to  marry  her  ?  " 

„  no  I"  the   other  declared  emphatically. 

Yoa  know  my  opinion— that  domesticity  should  be  strictly 
prohibited  for  the  artist.    I  never  intend  to  marry." 

He  exhaled  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  luxuriously. 

"  Then,"  said  Drouot,  "  be  advised,  and  adopt  an  attitude 
M  colder  reserve  towards  her.  I  counsel  your  going  to  Paris 
for  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to  allow  her  to  think  of  other  things." 

Gaston  humped  up  his  shoulders  mulishly;  but,  at  this 
moment,  Annette  entered  with  a  tray  of  letters. 

"  They  are  late,  monsieur,"  she  said  ;  "  the  postir  in  says 
they  should  have  reached  here  this  morning,  but  he  iias  had 
great  difficulty  in  going  his  rounds  owing  to  the  snow." 

Hypohte  possessed  himself  of  his  correspondence.  He  tore 
the  envelopes  open  one  by  one,  glancing  at  their  contents. 
At  the  l^t  letter  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Malediction  1  Mon  ami,  your  wish  is  granted.  There  is 
some  difficulty  about  an  important  clause  in  one  of  my  con- 
tracts. Owing  to  the  delay  in  my  receiving  this  I  shall  be 
forced  to  go  to  Paris  by  the  early  train  to-morrow— and  my 
business  may  keep  me  there  for  a  day  or  two.  You  will  be 
nd  of  me." 

"  Allans  !  "   Drouot  cried,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Fate  decides  that  you  shaU  be  cautious— she  is  on  my  side 
— against  your  incUnation  you  must  obey." 

"  You  are  ridiculous,  my  dear  fellow.  But  pray  let  Madame 
Penntot  know  that  I  have  gone.  She  will  be  enchanted  at  the 
good  news— but  will  you  tell  MademoiseUe  Massini  also  the 
reason  of  my  going,  and  say  that  I  shaU  hope  to  meet  her 
again  soon  ?  " 

Privately  Drouot  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  deliver 
the  latter  message  in  such  form  as  he  judged  wise. 

"  Tris  bien,"  he  said,  "  you  know,  mon  vieux,  that  I  shall 
miss  you— that  your  going  is  a  deprivation  to  me." 
«7- shrugged  his  shoulders.    He  was  distinctlv  cross 
With  a  grumpy  good-night  he  made  his  way  up  the  stone 
staircase  to  his  bedroom.  On  the  landing  he  paused  « 
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moment,  and  looked  through  the  ivy-covered  window  into  the 
street.  It  was  dark,  and  the  drifting  snow  stung  his  face  and 
clung  to  his  eyelashes.  He  wondered  if  Eugenie  remembered 
his  promise  to  look  out  into  the  stonn  and  think  of  her. 


CHAPTER  IV 

AT  eleven  o'clock  next  morning  Eugenie  made  her  way 
across  the  snow-ccvered  garden  to  the  studio. 
She  found  Drouot — his  strong,  spare  figure  hidden  by  a 
blue  blouse  which  reach  d  to  his  knees,  his  big  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  velvet  cap — arranging  easel,  canvas  and  char- 
coal. As  he  busied  himself  amongst  the  acossories  of  his 
trade,  with  his  adroit  and  graceful  movements,  the  young 
girl  thought  that  he  made  no  commonplace  picture  himself. 
For  his  face  was  keen  and  thoughtful,  and  the  rich  brown  of 
his  complexion  was  set  off  by  the  blue  collar  of  his  blouse  and 
the  fly-away  black  bow  at  his  neck. 

"  How  char  ning  of  you  to  be  punctual,"  he  said,  in  greeting. 
"  The  hght  is  perfect  this  morning— I  long  to  begin.  Now  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour.  I  want  you  to  let  me  paint  your 
hair — if  it  is  long  —because  I  need  that  for  my  picture.  You 

shall  not,  if  you  don't  wish  it^  out  " 

The  young  girl  laughed,  and  began  to  take  out  the  four  or 
five  big  tortoise-shell  pins  that  hdd  the  mass  of  her  luir  in 
place. 

"  It  is  not  such  a  very  long  time,"  she  said.  "  since  I  have 
put  it  up.    Indeed,  why  should  I  not  let  it  down  ?  " 

Why  not  ?  "  he  agreed,  delighted  with  her  simpUcity. 
"  Ah  I — that  is  perfect  I  "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  black  stream 
slid  over  her  right  shoulder  to  below  her  waist.  "  Now,  d<m't 
touch  it  "—this  imperatively—"  I  want  it  just  as  it  is,  not 
fluffed  out,  except  where  it  is  untidy  by  nature." 

"  Shall  I  stand  here  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  with  curiosity 
at  his  httle  preparations  of  charcoal,  bread,  and  so  on. 

"  No,  on  the  model's  platform." 

He  posed  her,  stepping  back  to  criticize  her  position  from 
a  httle  distance. 

"  There— that  is  right.  Yes,"  he  murmured.  "  I  want  it 
full  face.  If  you  do  not  mind."  he  added,  speaking  to  her 
again.  "  I  shou^ like  to  paint  a fnli-length  figure.  Btttyoo 
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S!S  ™*  "^^^^  3^  as  I  fear  I  am  a« 

to  be  hombly  selfish  when  a  model  pleasM  ie  "  *** 

I  wiU  tell  you,"  she  answered. 
From  where  sbe  ttood  Engtaie  could  see  the  piano  in  th< 

Kdl^iLTaslc  ^  -  "^^^ 

testing  It  fastidiously  on  a  sheet  of  rough  paper  ' 
By  the  way."  he  said.  "  Hypolite  received  imoortanl 

So  .  w  T  I  ■  r^f  ""^y  detained  there  for  a  day  or 
Ijo^  bot  I  hope,  before  the  snow  melts,  he  wiU  be  back 

in  'k£^  '  "  ejaculated.    A  singular  change  took  place 

woJTd^n^IS^rHif  "^r*  ''''  ^  ^«  *"«'-ted^ 

wound  on  some  defenceless  creature.   He  was  concerned  for 

he  p«xeived  that  she  was  ahnost  ready  to  f^nt  ™ihat 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  her  c^nityTeCted  her 
from  bursting  into  tea«.   Privately  hr?eris^te?ed  a  vote  o 
° m      ^'Y^*  It        in'olS  that  tto 

«,L'r?eS  loUr  ^  ""'^^^^    ^''^  ''"^  • 

teSf^^Wfav^ES"^'.^  pride,  forced  back  the  gathering 
!S!If'  ♦  yj!**.^®  «°»«'^--she  asked  herself  Why-^ 
vr  thout  a  word  to  her  ?-Last  night  they  had  been  so  happy 
If  he  cared  so  much  could  he  not  have  sent  her  some  m^^? 
Sid  thatT-T"^'  the  thought  of  reproach.  M.  Dro^ad 
said  that  Gaston  would  return  in  a  few  days.  It  was  not 
Gaston's  fault  that  business  had  obliged  hto  to  le^J^W 
She  must  be  patient,  she  must  trust  him  .Tet  dS^e  to 

Her  longing  for  his  presence  became  ahnost  unenduwbir^ 
MeanwhUe  Drouot  roughly  sketched  in  the  coS  «i  her 
troubled  face.   After  a  while  he  paused.  «»• 

You  must  rest."  he  said  gentiy. 
to^Sk°at'*tT/'^f  thankfully  from  the  platform  and  came 
aSve  ?        V  remarkably 

alive.  He  had  caught  her  nobility  of  aspect  camrht  the 
visionary  look  that  was  characteristic  of  to  '  feroueM 

•appccMed  emotxm  now  perceptible  in  her  sombre  eyes.^The 
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face  was  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  the  might  have  fronted  1  er 
accusers,  with  the  agony  of  her  martyidom  ahead— Joan  ol 
Arc,  hurt  by  disbelief— pained  by  the  ahadow  of  dooht  that 

lay  within  her. 

Eugfoie.  seeing  the  drawing,  was  stmck  by  that  same 

expression. 

"  It  is  well  done,"  she  said,  considering  it  carefully.  "  but 
Ilooknnhappy  "  ' 

prouot  gave  her  an  amused  smile. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  he  murmured,  "  .hat  you  disliked  stand- 
ing " 

•  Please  don't  think  that,"  she  protested  hastily.  "  I— 

It  wa&— nothing." 

Thten  you  will  think  no  more  of  so  J\ht  a  trouble  ?  " 
he  begged,  picking  up  his  paint-box,  and  stiU  observing  her 
mtently.  ° 

Eug6nie  did  not  reply,  but  bent  over  the  collection  of  paint- 
tubes.  * 

How  strange  they  smell,"  she  murmured. 
"Ce  maudit  peti'  Gaston,"  Drouot  ejaculated  inwardly. 
Then  aloud  :  "  Ah.  probably  you  think  it  disagreeable.  To 
me  It  is  the  most  inspiring  of  scents.    WeU  do  I  remember  the 
day  on  which  I  began  my  first  picture— execrably  bad  it  was 
in  all  probability— but,  to  the  youth  who  painted  it,  a  master- 
piece.  One  blazing  day  in  June  long  ago  I,  on  the  border- 
land of  boyhood  and  manhood,  strode  back  and  forth— made 
resUess  by  the  dawning  of  knowledge  and  by  the  push  of  latent 
talent— along  the  great  quays  and  harbour  of  Mff'^willes. 
At  last,  weary  with  my  own  ungainly  longings,  I  ca  .  to  a 
standstill  just  at  the  point  where,  against  a  background  of 
bnUiant  azure  sea  and  sky.  the  stark  lines  of  a  saihng-veasd 
towered  above  me.   Swarms  of  half-naked  men  toiled  and 
sweated  m  the  blazing  light.   Bare-footed  they  moved,  to  and 
fro,  loading  the  ship  with  coal.   Looking  up  I  caught,  against 
the  sky,  the  outhne  of  a  gigantic  negro,  who  stood  for  a 
moment,  with  a  great  crimson  bundle  poised  on  his  shoulder 
His  magnificent  torso  was  naked  to  the  waist,  and.  as  he  moved' 
u  "PP'^  muscles  under  the  skin.   I  watched 

him  till  he  disappeared  from  view;  then  I  went  homeward, 
transfixed  by  the  desire  to  record  the  impression  which  had 
so  excited  me.  I  locked  myself  in  my  room  and  spent  houn 
trymg  to  draw  that  picturfr-eveiy  detaU  of  which  was  plioto> 
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.paphed  in  my  brain.  To  my  astonishment,  I  succeeded  in 
settmg  doM^  a  very  fair  sketch  of  the  negro-crude  and  in- 
■correct  m  detail.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less-as  I 
.could  not  but  perceive-aUve.  I  carried  the  sketch  to  my 
lather,  and  he  to  encourage  me.  bought  me  my  first  box  of 
•oil  pamts-and  with  the  smell  of  them  came  the  beginning  of 
my  hfe's  work.  6"******6 

He  ceased  speaking  and  looked  at  Eugenie.   To  his  satis- 
l     K       P^^^"^^^  that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  had 
.absorbed  her.  and  enabled  her  to  regain  her  self-possession. 
I  understand    she  said.    "  AH  those  intimate  details  of 
infinitely  dear  to  the  artist.    We  care  for  httle.  strange 
thmgs  which  other  people  would  think  commonplace.  But 
now.  let  me  stand  again,  for  indeed  I  am  not  tired  I  " 
work^^^"*'  °nce  more  eager  to  commence  his 

Eugenie  mounted  the  platform  and  Drouot  began  to  paint 
again  ;  but,  after  a  moment,  he  stopped. 
"  Your  expression  has  changed."  he  said 

self-cl's cioS^  '      '  "  P^^-''^^        -  "ttle 

Sing."  he  cried.  "  then  you  will  think  out  into  space." 
So  Eugenie  began  to  sing.  At  first  a  httle  uncertainly, 
but  gaimng  confidence,  after  a  minute  or  two  she  poured 
forth  a  volume  of  rich  sound  as  naturally  as  a  thrush  might. 
And.  forgetting  the  presence  of  Drouot.  she  stared  into  the 
distance,  until  her  sight,  blurred  with  the  intensity  of  her 
thought.  caUed  up  the  image  of  the  man  whom  she  loved. 
As  she  visuahzed  him.  her  song  became  a  passionate  pleading 
for  his  return  a  tremendous  confession  of  faith  in  loye.  untfl 
Drouot.  deeply  affected,  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  her 
singing,  could  pajnt  no  more.  When  she  paused  he  ^d  aside 
teaS         brushes,  his  own  vision  being  blurred  by  unshed 

"  I  have  finished."  he  said  gently,  "  finished  for  to-day.  so 
I  will  release  you."  ^' 

Eugenie  slipped  down  from  the  platform 

"  It  IS  a  beautiful  room  for  sound,"  she  declared.  "  Thank 
you  for  letting  me  sing.  It  has  done  me  good.  At  La  Maison 
1  cannot  gel  away  from  my  own  voice— here  there  is 
space^  the  furniture  and  people  do  not  crowd  in  on  me  " 

Drouot,  busy  with  his  paint-brushes  and  palette,  had  turned 
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his  back  to  her.  He  was  greatly  moved— greatly  perplexed 
— ^but  he  did  not  want  her  to  know. 

"  G>me  and  sing  whenever  you  like,"  he  said  kindly.  "  I 
shall  be  dehghted  if  you  care  to  practise  here.  If  I  am  at 
work  you  will  not  disturb  me  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  at  home,  you 
have  but  to  walk  in  and  take  possession.  I  will  give  you  a 
key  to  the  garden  gate,  so  that  you  may  come  through  from 
the  lane  without  disturbing  Annette." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Eugenie  exclaimed.  "  If  it  will  not 
be  a  bother  to  you  I  should  greatly  Uke  to  sing  here 
sometimes." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,  mademoiselle,  in  having  such  a 
beautiful  voice.  It  should  be  an  immense  pleasure — sufficient 
to  exclude  all  else." 

"  Not  all  else,"  she  said  seriously. 

"  Well,  let  it  at  least  always  be  the  greatest  thing  in  your 
life,"  he  urged.  "  Let  it  be  greater  than  any  human  interest. 
Mind  is  superior  to  matter.  So  is  the  great  gift  of  God,  the 
nobk  love  of  Art,  the  creature  of  your  brain,  worth  more 
than  the  gift  of  a  friend,  the  love  of  man." 

His  voice  grew  harsh.  He  set  down  the  paint-box  and 
spread  out  his  hands. 

Eugenie  took  the  length  of  her  hair  in  both  hands  and 
twisted  it  up  skilfully  at  the  back  of  her  head  into  a  great 
knot,  setting  the  pins  deftly  in  place.  When  she  had  finished 
she  picked  up  her  hat. 

"  M.  Drouot,"  she  said— and  Drouot  saw  that  her  lips 
shook,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  unshed  tears— 
"M.  Drouot,  one  tiling  is  greater  than  all  these— that  is 
motherhood." 

She  turhed  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  quickly—"  I  will  come  to-morrow 
at  eleven." 

Drouot  followed  her  to  the  door.  He  held  out  his  hand 
and  clasped  hers.  "  That  is  right,"  he  said,  but  his  eyes, 
fixed  on  hers,  told  her  that  it  was  not  to  the  appointment 
but  to  her  last  speech  that  he  referred. 

He  watched  the  dark  silhouette  of  her  figure  as  she  made 
her  way  up  the  snowy  garden.  Then  he  went  back  into 
tho  biudio  and  shut  the  door.  With  trembling  fingers  he 
pulled  open  his  blue  painter's  blouse,  and  from  an  mside 
pocket  of  his  coat  took  out  the  picture  of  a  young  girl.  Then. 
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he  bowed  his  head  over  his  hands.  "  Motherhood,"  he 
whispered. 

Eug6nie  re-entered  La  Maison  Grise  once  more  contented 
and  composed.  In  the  kitchen  she  found  Marie-Anne  with 
a  big  work-basket  in  her  arms. 

''  Let  me  help  you,  Marie-Anne,"  she  cried. 

"  Assuredly  I  shaU  be  very  glad.— The  dejeuner  is  all  prepared 
and  Aunt  AngSle  is  busy  in  the  dairy.  Let  us  sit  in  the  parlour 
wmdow  where  we  can  see  out  towards  the  plain.  I  have  lighted 
the  fire  there,  so  we  shall  not  be  cold." 

The  two  girls  seated  themselves  in  the  deep  window  seat. 

Searching  in  the  big  basket.  Marie-Anne  brought  out  a 
tmy  garment  which  she  gave  to  Eugenie. 

"  You  do  not  mind,"  she  murmured.  "  You  see,  I  am 
making  all  the  clothes  for  the  baby  myself.— But  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  to  help  me— for  there  is  a  creat 
deal  to  do." 

"  I  love  to  help."  the  other  answered.  "  Are  you  happy 
now  that  you  are  married,  Marie- Anne,"  she  went  on  wist- 
fully—" as  happy,  I  mean,  as  you  thought  you  would  be 
before  your  wedding  ?  " 

"  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  dreamed  of  being,"  Marie- 
Anne  answered,  smiling,  "  Jacques  is  a  good  husband— kind 
and  considerate— and— and— we  love  one  another.— Besides 
this— in  a  httle  while,  there  will  come  the  baby,  who  will 
be  such  a  joy  to  us  both." 

"  You  do  not  fear  the  pains  of  childbirth,  then  ?  " 

"  No— I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  I  shall  suffer.  I  believe 
that  the  more  I  suffer  the  greater  will  be  the  bond  between 
myself  and  the  baby.  For  Jacques  I  can  do  so  Uttle,  and 
I  love  hmi  so  greatly— therefore  when  I  give  him  this  pledge 
of  my  love,  and  see  him  with  our  baby  in  his  arms— I  shall 
feel  the  pain  no  more,  but  remember  only  that  our  child 
is  bom." 

She  folded  her  work. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  added,  "  I  want  to  show  you  all 
I  have  prepared." 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  to  her  room.  On  the  farther 
side  of  the  bed  stood  a  low  wooden  cradle — of  the  peasant 
type— on  rockers.  It  was  made  of  oak,  with  a  wooden  hood 
elaborately  carved  and  varnished. 

"  Jacques  made  it,"  she  said  proudly.    "  We  wanted  the 
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baby  to  have  nothing  which  was  not  our  own  work,  and  in 
the  long  evenings  he  has  made  this.  Such  trouble  he  has 
taken  ! 

She  turned  up  the  Uttle  blankets  and  eider-down. 
See,  my  mother  gave  me  these  and  the  mattress." 

She  replaced  them,  softly  smoothing  them  with  her  hand, 
and  turned  to  the  chest  of  drawers.  Pulling  open  a  long 
drawer,  she  disclosed  piles  of  small  garments,  dainty  and 
benbboned.  folded  neatly,  with  bags  of  lavender  between. 

Agaan  Eug&iit  was  strangely  moved  at  the  sight  of  those 
tmy  clothes. 

"They  are  lovely."  she  murmured,  leaning  over  them. 

Mane-Anne  took  out  a  silver  and  coral  rattle  from  the 
comer  of  the  drawer. 

"  It  belonged  to  Jacques,"  she  said  gently,  as  she  shook  the 
sUver  bells—"  his  mother  sent  it.  Jacques  was  always  fond 
of  coral,  she  went  on,  blushing.  "  He  says  it  was  the  coral 
necklace  I  vyore,  which  he  noticed  one  day  in  church,  as  he 
taielt  behind  me,  tl  it  made  him  first  fall  in  love  with  me. 
He  made  me  wear  it  at  our  wedding,  so  I  believe  that  coral  will 
bring  our  baby  good  fortune.  See,"— she  took  out  a  white 
cardboard  box.  "  see  what  the  foolish  fellow  has  done  !  " 
She  lifted  the  hd.  Inside  lay  a  httle  coral  rosary  with  a 
Sliver  CToss  "  He  wished  the  baby  to  wear  it  at  the  christen- 
ing. I  tell  him  the  baby  will  surely  eat  it  and  choke,  but 
he  will  have  it  that  the  first  time  our  chUd  goes  to  church 
It  shall  wear  a  .-oral  necklace." 

Eug&iie's  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears.  She  was  glad 
when  Mane-Anne  put  away  the  corals  and  shut  the  drawer 


CHAPTER  V 

GASTON,  on  reaching  Paris,  threw  himself  with  energy 
mto  the  mtncacies  of  business  arrangements  for  the 
coming  season.  He  was  irritated  with  Drouot  and  Madame 
Penntot  for  what  he  termed  their  "interference;"  and 
proceeded  to  work  off  his  annoyance  in  quite  heated  arguments 
witn  agents  and  unpresarios,  exhibiting  a  combativeness 
over  unimportant  clauses— which  he  had  formerly  m  them 
to  settle  as  they  pleased-^t  astonished  these  bnsinen 
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men.  He  was  rough  and  captions,  domineering  and  exortri 

tant ;  while,  all  the  time  he  smarted  beneath  the  irksome 
knowledge  that  those  two  whom  he  had  considered  his  friends 
stood  between  him  and  the  one  woman  whose  companionship 
and  affection  had,  as  he  believed,  brought  out  all  the  best 
in  his  art. 

Why— he  asked  himself— why  should  Ihey  be  so  ridiculously 
particular  ?    Was  not  Eugenie  going  on  the  stage  ?  Was 
it  not  more  than  probabJe  that  her  career  would,  like  that 
of  most  other  artists,  be  an  extremely  chequered  one  in 
matters  of  the  affections  ?    Therefore  why,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  object  to  the  tremendous  devotion  he  proposed  to 
expend  on  her  ?    What  greater  comphnient  could  any 
man  pay  a  woman  than  to  adore  her,  to  desire  her,  to  be 
willing  to  make  her  his  constant  companion  ?    What  difference 
could  that  archaic  httle  matter  of  a  religious  ceremony  make  ? 
—Was  not  this  free  giving  and  receiving  of  love  a  far  nobler, 
a  far  more  generous,  method  ?    Marriage  was  the  invention 
of  law  by  priests  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  love  of  power ! 
But  Nature— the  great  elemental  force  which  existed  before 
human  beings  peopled  the  earth— haa  created  her  own  laws, 
before  which  all  Uving  should  bow.  Love— not  merely 
passion,  but  love  of  the  mind  also,  cf)mpanionship  of  the 
spirit— this  was  the  great,  the  only,  law  that  he  intended  to 
acknowledge.   Marriage— so  often  a  mere  bartering  of  wares, 
such  as  position,  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or 
titlesr— a  mere  hedging  for  the  best  bargain— why  shonld 
this  be  considered  nobler  than  that  free  giving?  Granted 
—the  mere  gratification  of  the  flesh  was  contemptible; 
but  if  there  lay  behind  it  the  companionship  of  the  intellect 
— did  not  this  raise  it  from  the  common  ruck  ? 

Then,  too,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  either  by 
Drouot  or  Madame  Pdrintot.  It  concerned  Eugfeie  and 
hunself  alone.  She  had  not  shown  the  smallest  objection 
to  his  advances.  She  had  acknowledged  that  she  loved  him, 
and  by  no  means  discouraged  his  caresses.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose,  in  face  of  his  poJtion  and  her  own,  that  she 
expected  him  to  tie  himself  up  in  bonds  of  matrimony  I 
—he  reflected  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  the  v/ord  marriage  to  her.  She  could  not, 
therefore,  be  under  any  false  impression.  No,  he  felt  con- 
vmced  that  she  would  feel  with  him  in  the  matter— that 
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marriage  was  out  of  the  question  for  artists.  Domesticity 
was  the  enemy  of  inspiration!  Let  domesticity  be  the 
prerogative  of  bovine  temperaments;  but  let  the  artist  be 
preserved  for  higher  things !  And  so  on  and  so  forth-the 
devil  reasoning  ably  in  his  agile  brain. 

He  would  however,  remain  in  Paris  for  a  day  or  two.  so 
as  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  those  two  well-meaning  bl';nderers 
Drouot  and  Madame  P6rintot ;  then  he  would  retm-n  to 
Acquarelle  and  pick  up  the  thread  of  events  at  the  exact 
pom.  where  their  exasperating  interference  had  broken  it 
on.   Meanwhile,  his  business  being  satisfactorUy  concluded, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  fill  up  the  intervening 
time  with  the  visiting  of  some  of  his  musical  friends.  He  wo^ 
enjoy  bemg  back  again  in  an  atmosphere  of  art.  Painter- 
people  were  all  very  well-but  there  were  some  things  they 
t^^^  ;^derstand.    For  instance,  they  were  irretrievaoly 
wedded  to  the  "  out-of-doors  "  I    He  bethought  himself  of 
an  mvitation  he  had  received  to  dine  at  the  Cercle  Musical 
Kmnmagmg  amongst  his  papers,  he  unearthed  the  invitation 
m  question.  Yes— it  was  for  that  vt.y  evening.  Decidedly 
he  would  go  I   He  knew  that  he  shoiJd  meet  tf.e  creS^  o^ 
the  cosniopohtan  musical  world.    It  would  be  good  for  him 

iulK^Tl       Z''''^^  ^"''Sst  distinguished  people,  who 
fmiy  appreciated,  moreover,  his  value  as  an  artist  and 
whose  standards,  he  told  himself,  were  of  the  world  Thev 
a^a^a^e.  were  not  always  intent  on  the  waving  of  moraUty 

So.  telephoning  to  the  secretary,  he  expressed  his  intention 

S  tle'™!>i''.r''  evenmg-he  had  spl  a 

httle  more  than  a  week  in  Paris-faultlessly  dressed  and 
feehng  very  gaUant  and  full  of  joie  de  vivre,  he  sSd 
of  a  taxi,  and  made  his  way  into  the  club 

r„ffl?n?^  T"*.  ""^       Reception  room,  a  Uttle  hint  of  the 
rufflmg  gaUant  m  his  bearing,  he  felt  weU  pleased  with  hknseW 

Sd  w^s  '"^^  "^^^y 

Th'i' o"^"^.^^'  '"J.^'^^i'y  *  ^o^^haha  of  conversation 

The  artistic  world  of  the  Opera  and  Concert  iSu  wm 

represente  '.-famous  critics,  conductors,  muddaS 

whS  exprJots ';  pSte.' 

who  aped  the  Paderewski  style ;  solid  opera  singers.  nSeS 
femal^the  latter  covered  with  jewels,  false  SJ^a^JcSj 
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to  their  standing  in  the  money  market,  much  powdered 
and  clad  in  exquisite  creations,  the  dernier  cri  from  Doucet 

Paquin  and  Worth.  On  every  hand  animation,  gesticulation 
laughter — forced  or  genuine — and  conversation — explosive 
quick  and  varied,  touched  with  the  expansive  bonhomie  whicl 
marks  the  artist  world. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,  man  gar  fan,"  cried  Gu^riot,  th( 
famous  basso  from  the  Opera,  clapping  Gaston  on  the  shoulder 
"  Where  in  the  name  of  Mozart  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  ' 

"  Why  Mozart  ?  "  he  returned,  laughing. 

"  Why  Mozart  ? — ^But  because  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  seei 
you,  that  you  belong  to  the  order  of  musicians  defunct." 

"  The  musician  may  be  defunct,  but  his  works  are  any 
thing  but  dead,"  Gaston  asserted. 

"  Then  you,  man  vieux,"  the  basso  intimated,  an  inimitabh 
chuckle  rumbling  in  his  deep  throat,  "  though  lost  to  th( 
world,  have  been  perhaps  occupied  profitably  ?  " 

He  raised  his  fierce  eyebrows,  inviting  disclosure  of  merrj 
things. 

"  Enfin  !  "  cried  Madame  Vlees,  a  contralto,  also  from  th( 
Opera,  shouldering  Gu6riot  aside  with  her  massive  body 
"  It  is  le  petit  Gaston.  And  you  are  then  restored  to  us  i 
I  was  deeply  grieved  when  I  heard  of  your  illness,  mm 
chou." 

"  You  are  kind,  madame,"  he  answered,  bending  over  hei 
fat  hand.  "  It  is  good  to  be  back  and  find  one  is  not  forgottei 
by  one's  friends." 

A  pale,  sad  young  man,  in  seedy  clothes,  and  with  a  dis 
tracted  expression,  wandered  up  and  shook  him  languidl) 
by  the  hand.  It  was  Grevaui,  the  composer,  who  wrot< 
the  words  and  music  of  exquisite  erotic  little  love  songs 
sung  and  palpitated  over  in  every  salon  in  Paris. 

"  Te  voild  !  mon  ami,"  he  whispered,  looking  at  Gastor 
mournfully,  and  stroking  back  his  hair  with  an  habitual 
nervous  movement  peculiar  to  him.  "  I  have  an  exquisite 
Uttle  song  to  be  dedicated  to  you — I  need  but  your  per- 
mission.  I  have  called  it  "  L'amour  fugitij." 

'  Ah  ! — that  at  all  events  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  true 
to  Ufe  !  "  snorted  the  fat  contralto,  whose  bulk,  both  of  voice 
and  figure,  did  not  permit  her  to  sing  Gr6vaux's  ethereal 
compositions— hence  a  certain  contempt  on  her  j^rt  i<x  hia 
works. 
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"  Hypolite,  come  here !  "  cried  Slanini,  an  eminent  con- 
ductor, with  hair  en  brosse  and  beard  impressively  virile. 
Bou  ring  up  and  down,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  through  the 
crowd,  he  arrived— forcing  his  way  with  t' ^termination  to  the 
young  man's  side— and,  disentangling  himself  from  Maaame 
Vices'  train,  took  possession  of  the  younger  man,  propelling 
him  by  the  elbow  in  the  direction  he  wished  him  to  go. 

"  Voyons."  he  said,  "  I  want  to  present  you  to  Wlenowski 
—the  Polibii  pianist  and  composer.  He  is  mad  about  your 
singing  of  Julian  in  Louise.  He  seems  to  have  heard  you 
at  the  '  Comique  '  last  year." 

"  Yes,  mon  ami,"  cried  the  Pole,  embracing  him  vigor- 
ously, rolling  his  small  green  eyes  and  shooting  out  his  Hps 
as  he  spoke.  "  In  you  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  an  artist  1 
When  I  heard  you  I  was  enchanted—entranced  with  your 
smging.  I  told  myself— here  is  a  veritable  phoenix  of  the 
true  school !  A  singer  of  refinement  and  taste,  who  sedcs  not 
lurid  effect,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  spintual." 

Gaston's  face  flushed  slightly.  Remembrance  torched 
him.  He  wondered  what  this  enthusiastic  maestro  would  have 
said  had  he  been  witness  of  last  year's  performances  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  relieved  when,  at  that  moment, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  entering,  cried  : 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  dinner  is  served." 
The  company  made  its  way  into  the  great  dining-room, 
where  a  brilliant  dinner  was  set  out  at  a  series  of  round 
tables. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  cercle  each  guest  was,  given 
a  numbered  ticket  at  the  door— the  women  odd,  the  men 
even— together  with  a  letter  designating  the  table  at  which 
he  or  she  was  to  sit,  thus  no  difficulty  of  precedence— a 
dehcate  matter  in  the  artistic  world— could  arise.  As  the 
numbers  were  previously  well  shuffled  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  tell  by  whom  you  would  be  seated  until  you  actually  arrived 
at  your  place. 

Gaston,  having  succeeded  in  locating  his  chair,  found 
that  his  left-hand  neighbour  was  the  fat  contralto,  Madame 
VIecs,  who  gave  an  outcry  of  pleasure  on  beholding  him. 
As  yet  the  place  on  his  right  hand  was  unoccupied. 

Under  cover  of  the  emphatic  explosions  of  the  contralto, 
he  managed  to  dispose  of  his  excellent  turtle  soup.  He 
wondered  who  fate  would  send  him  as  a  nrighhrnir  namftliiiit 
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^mnger  and  less  massive  than  Madame  Vlees,  he  hcpt 
His  eyes  wandered  down  the  length  of  the  table.  At  t 
further  end  he  could  see  M.  Gr6vaux  mournfully  fcncii 
the  too  exuberant  gestures  of  a  Spanish  cellist,  who  insisti 
on  beating  time  with  his  spoon  while  humming  the  air 
a  new  composition  of  which  he  wished  to  convey  an  ir 
pression  to  the  lady  pianist  seated  between  them.  Gast( 
looked  away,  taken  with  a  spasm  of  laughter.  Then  a  silk( 
whisper  of  skirts  behind  him  made  him  turn  his  head, 
lady,  who  had  come  in  late,  placed  herself  in  the  chair  < 
his  right.  To  his  astonishment,  when  he  turned  to  assi 
her,  he  perceived  that  it  was  Wanda— Wanda  exquisite 
dressed  in  pale  blue  brocade,  her  yellow  hair  braided  high- 
Russian  fashion— in  a  coronet  round  her  head ;  her  famoi 
rope-  of  pearls  twisted  about  her  throat.  With  perfect  sel 
possession  and  a  brightness  of  laughter  in  her  eyes,  she  he 
out  her  hand. 

"  Ah  I  Hypolite !  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  yet 
You  still  reject  the  proffered  olive  branch  ?  " 

He  forced  hunself  to  take  her  hand. 

"  I  have  been  away."  he  answered ;  "  down  in  the  countr 
— ^with  my  friend  Drouot." 

"  The  country  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  raismg  her  eyebro\» 
and  making  a  naughty  mouth  at  him,  as  she  unfolded  he 
napkm  and  took  off  her  gloves.  "  I  thought  that  was  jus 
what  one  tried  to  avoid  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Sometimes,"  he  asserted,  "  ve  go  there  to  avoid  th 
town." 

"Or  people  whom  it  is  disagreeable  to  us  to  meet  ?  "  sh 
mquired,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Gaston  helped  himself  to  fish.  Mentally  he  grippe^ 
hunself.  If  he  and  Wanda  were  forced— through  no  faul 
of  their  own— to  sit  side  by  side  for  an  hour,  it  was  bu 
common  courtesy  and  good  breeding  to  show  her  ever 
decent  consideration.  He  tried  to  calm  himself  and  ate  hi 
fish  with  elaborate  assumption  of  sang-froid.  The  nea 
neighbourhood  of  this  woman,  whose  presence  had  one 
meant  so  much  to  hun.  disturbed  his  equanimity;  bu 
resolutely  he  essayed  to  second  her  efforts  at  norma 
conversation. 

He  took  a  deep  drink  of  wine,  and,  wiping  his  mouth  oi 
his  napkin,  turned  to  her  civilly. 
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"You  told  me,  I  think,  PrincoM  Yerlatsky,  that  you 
propose  to  return  to  the  stage  ?  " 

Wanda  started  at  this  ceremonious  use  of  her  married 
name.  Her  slender,  highly  manicured  fingers,  weighted  with 
rings,  played  daintily  with  her  long  rope  of  pearls. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  At  least  that  is  my  present  intention. 
I  came  here  for  a  little  hoUday,  and  found  old  associations 
too  strong  for  me.   K  is  impossible— MifwyoM/  in  winter." 

"  And  Prince  Yerlatsky  ?  "  Gastcm  inquired  as  he  drained 
his  glass  without  looking  at  her. 

"The  Prince  renams  at  K  ,"  she  asserted  a  little 

defiantly,  a  hard  look  in  her  eyes.  She  pushed  away  her 
plate  s%htly,  and  her  graceful  head  was  raised  higher. 

Hypolite  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said-^ot 
without  a  touch  of  malice  : 

"  You  find  the  adoring  husband  less  ftmiiMT^g  than  yon 
anticipated — ^is  he  too  devoted  ?  " 

"  Fichu,"  she  murmured,  looking  at  him  wickedly,  while 
the  jewels  on  her  beautiful  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  her 
spasm  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  "  Oh  I  mon  ami,  i  wa* 
not  made  for  married  life. 

"  It  is  not  amusmg,  I  can  tell  you.   Society  at  K  what 

there  is  of  it — consists  entirely  of  Jews,  save  for  one  or  two 
officials  and  their  wives,  and  a  few  officers  of  the  garriscm. 
Nothing — ^nothing — ^no  one  to  amuse  me  save  eternally  and 
inevitably  Prince  Yerlatsky.  Lai  la  I  think  of  it— long 
sleighmg  over  the  snow-clad  country  with  my  husband  I 
My  husband's  conversation  at  every  meal !  My  husband 
to  be  embraced  whenever  he  or  I  please  i — alas  I  and  just 
the  fact  that  you  may  embrace  whmever  you  please  takes 
away  all  inclination  to  do  so.  The  same  thing  alwa5rs— with- 
out what  the  old  fashioned  composer  would  have  called 
variations.  Oh  very  certainly  I  was  bom  with  a  positive 
necessity  for  variations.  HypoUte — many  times  I  i^iented 
my  quarrel  with  you." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  He  could  smell  the  subtle  perfume 
she  affected,  suggestive  of  musk  or  some  Eastern  qnce. 

"Come,"  she  whispered  coaxingly.  "You  cannot  be 
disagreeable  any  more.  I  have  said  such  nice  things  to  you. 
Tell  me  you  forgive  me— c'es/  entendu,  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Gaston  regarded  her  intently  and  gravely. 

What  did  she  want,  this  curious  creature  ?    Had  she 
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any  soul  or  heart  ?   He  doubted  it,  yet  who  could  be  angry 
wijji  her  when  she  pleaded  with  such  captivating  petsittence  ? 
"  C"«<  etUendu,"  he  said  hoarsely  at  last.  - 
At  this  moment— after  repeated  efforts—the  contivlto 

seized  on  hxm,  casting  an  indignant  glance  at  the  lady  who 
had  occupied  him  to  her  own  exclusion.  It  was  not  till  just 
as  the  dinner  ended  that  he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself 
from  her  attentions,  and  turned  again  to  Wanda.  He  was 
astonished  at  his  own  eagerness  to  return  to  conversation 
with  her. 

"  I  have  been  watching  your  efforts  to  extricate  yourself," 
she  murmured  softly,  her  eyes  mischievous.  "  I  would  have 
assisted  you  had  it  not  afforded  me  such  infinite  amusement 
to  contemplate  your  struggles." 

"  Mon  Dieu,"  he  returned  softly,  "  I  can  tell  you  it  was 
not  easy." 

"Nevertheless  you  succeeded  in  the  end.  Therefore  I 
know  that  you  wished  it.  But,  directly,  they  will  begin  to 
make  speeches.  I.  unfortunately,  must  leave  the  instant 
after  dinner,  for  I  have  promised  to  join  some  friends  at  the 
Opera— but— you  will  come  and  see  me  !>  " 

He  looked  at  her  gravely,  and  he  was  aware  that  her  eyes 
entreated.  Disgust  took  him  that  this  woman,  who  had 
mamed  less  than  two  months  ago,  should  thus  willingly  fling 
m  the  gutter  the  honour  of  the  man  who  had  given  her  his 
name.  The  marriage  ceremony  might  be  a  ner  ^h\e  quantity 
m  the  eyes  of  man  ;  but  in  the  eye?  of  woman— when  she 
was  so  honoured— it  should  constitute  something  of  greater 
dignity  and  value  than  that  which  Wanda  set  upon  it! 
He  knew  that  he  was  filled  with  contempt  for  her  IdcheU  to 
her  husband.  Yet  he  knew,  also,  that  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  beautiful  one.  and— he  being  a  Latin— she  affected 
him  as  such.  Hot  blood  pulsed  in  his  veins;  but  stead- 
fastly he  visuahzed  the  face  of  Eugenie,  the  young  girl  whom 
—he  declared  to  himself  with  vigour— had  now  entirely 
usurped  this  woman's  place. 

'•  Princess,"  he  said,  and  his  lips  shook,  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  mvitation.  At  present  I  am  very  busy— later  I 
will  come— when— when  your  husband  joins  you  "—he 
hesitated—"  if  he  cares  to  meet  me." 

"  Then  you  will  never  come,"  she  cried  in  fierce  anger. 

She  leaned  forward  clenching  her  hands.  GastoL  was 
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struck  by  something  of  *he  primitive  savage  in  her  aspect 
and  in  the  strong  hissing  Russian  accent  of  her  speech. 
She  reminded  him  of  a  cat  from  whom  a  half  dead  moue  has 

been  snatchei. 

"  You  need  not  troub'   yourself  about  Yerlatsky."  she 

asserted,  contemptuously.  "  He  has  aheady  instituted 
proceedmgs  for  divorce.  He  did  me  the  honour  to  suspect 
me  of  an  mtrigue  with  a  young  officer  at  K  .  Utterly  un- 
founded—but why  should  I  take  the  trouble  to  deny  what 
constitutes  my  order  of  release  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ? "  Hypolite  asked  hoarsely. 

What  fnendship  is  possible  between  us  after  aU  which  has 
taken  place  ?  " 

"  Come  back  to  me  on  the  old  terms.  Come  to  me  to-night 
at  twelve-thirty— H6tel  R  she  said. 

As  she  spoke,  she  got  up.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies 
was  nsmg  to  call  for  speeches.  The  moment  for  her  escape 
had  come  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  involved. 

Gaston,  clutching  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  hearing  the 
silken  whisper  of  her  skirts,  was  again  fUled  with  madness. 
Like  a  drunkard  who  has  been  deprived  of  Uquor,  at  the 
first  taste  the  fierceness  of  his  old  passion  returned.  He 
knew  that,  once  alone  with  her,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
resist.  He  rose  from  the  table,  and,  making  an  excuse  of 
urgent  business,  left  the  cercle. 

He  went  out  mto  the  night— it  was  raining  heavily.  Two 
days'  thaw  had  melted  the  snow,  and  now  the  dirty  islands 
of  slush,  that  remained  at  the  roadside,  were  fast  disappearing. 

liL  past  one  o'clock  he  walked  in  the  pouring  rain,  striding 
to  master  that  overpowering  desire  to  enter  the  H6tel 

R  ,  where  he  knew  Wanda  awaited  him,  voluptuous  and 

expectant. 

Twice  he  reached  the  portico,  but  turned  away  again. 
M  last,  when  the  clocks  were  striking  the  half  hour  after 
one— worn  out  with  emotion  and  very  sad— he  went  home 
and  flung  himself  on  his  bed. 

To-morrow  he  would  go  to  AcquareUe.  With  Eug&iie— 
who  loved  hun  and  whom  he  loved— he  would  foiget. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ABOUT  a  week  after  Gaston's  departure.  Madame 
Perjntot  received  a  letter  from  her  son  which  caused 
her  considerable  anxiety.  The  boy  had  faUen  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Versailles,  and  wished 
to  ask  her  parents  to  permit  him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  full  of  boyish  enthusiasm  about  the  young 
woman,  who,  it  appeared,  was  some  years  older  than  himself 
and  rfo/less ;  but.  according  to  the  ardent  young  lover  a 
prodigy  of  beauty  and  cleverness.  Marguerite  had  'no 
intention  of  lettmg  her  offspring  be  caught  by  some  un- 
scrupulous baggage.  Therefore,  aU  her  maternal  feathers 
fluffed  out  hke  an  mfuriated  hen,  she  set  forth  by  the  twelve 
o  clock  train,  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  received 
the  letter,  with  the  intention  of  staying  some  days  in  Paris 
of  visitmg  Versailles  daily,  and.  if  neces.«sary,  wresting  Pierre 
from  the  amis  of  tin  fair  siren  herself. 

At  AcquareUe,  as  in  Paris,  two  days'  thaw,  followed  by 
pouring  ram.  had  caused  the  -now  to  disappear,  leaving  the 
humid  atmosphere  curiously  warm  and  oppressive. 

Eug6nie  went  to  see  Margucritt  off  by  the  petit  train  At 
the  comer  of  the  street  they  met  Drouot,  who  was  going  to 
Vauclou.  Madame  P6rintot  instantly  took  possessira  of 
hun  as  escort,  promising  herself  a  comfortable  journey  and 
an  amusing  one— at  any  rate  until  she  changed  into  the 
Pans  express. 

"Be  discreet.  And,"  she  said,  when  she  had  kissed 
I'.ugenie  on  either  cheek.  "  practise  your  exercises  well  mm 
enfant,  while  I  am  away."  ' 

"  I  shall  be  out  until  six  this  evening."  Drouot  put  in. 
lookmg  kindly  at  her.  "  If  you  care  to  use  my  studio,  you 
will  find  It  entu-ely  at  your  disposal." 

"  Thank  you."  the  young  girl  answered,  "  I  will  go  round 
there  after  luncheon  and  bing  for  a  time." 

Accordingly,  when  dejeuner  was  over,  she  took  her  mUsic 
and  went  round  to  the  Villa  des  Fics.  She  could  not  play. 
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bttt  knowing  her  notes  could  pick  out  sufficient  on  the 
piano  to  teach  herself  a  new  piece  of  mmic.  Onoe  luiviiig 
acquired  the  pitch  and  key  the  could  ring  aaytUnc  ftt 
sight.  ^ 

The  great  empty  room  was  warm,  though  the  fire  had 

(lied  down  on  the  hearth.  Roller  blinds  obscured  the  sky- 
lights, giving  a  diffused  and  tempered  dinuess  to  it.  Out- 
side the  pouring  rain  had  ceased,  but  heavy  clouds  hung  in 
the  sky,  as  if  their  sullen  cessation  of  drenching  the  earth 
was  but  the  gathering  of  further  force.  The  studio  was 
very  quiet— -very  silent.  Eugenie  opened  the  piano  and 
btf^u.i  singing  scales  and  exercises  ;  but  the  soimd  of  her 
own  voice  in  the  stillness  increased  her  sense  of  loneliness. 
She  moved  to  the  fire-place  and,  raking  the  charred  embers 
together,  took  a  log  frwn  the  basket  in  the  comer.  She 
wanted  something  living,  something  moving  in  the  room 
besides  herself,  for  the  gloomy  day  and  Marguerite's  departure 
had  depressed  her.  The  log  would  not  light  up  and  ctoods 
of  feathery  dust  rose  from  the  embers  powdering  its  surface. 
Looking  round  she  observed  a  small  pair  of  bellows.  Taking 
them  up  she  blew  till  a  little  crackling  told  her  that  a  flame 
had  awakened  among  the  charred  fragments,  and  in  a 
moment  green  and  orange  flame  broke  out.  She  rose  to  her 
feet  and  began  to  walk  round  the  studio,  tooldng  at  the 
pictures.  The  spitting  and  hissing  of  the  log  gave  her 
pleasure.  On  an  easel  in  the  comer  was  Drouot's  portrait 
of  herself.  It  was  extraordinarily  like  her— but  in  her  most 
tragic  and  thoughtful  mood— the  eyes  stared  into  the  di»> 
tan -e  sombre  and  wistful,  the  mouth  drooped. 

She  turned  to  the  picture  of  the  nomads'  camp-fire.  How 
she  longf^u  to  travel  out  into  the  unknown  world— south- 
ward through  the  land  of  vine  and  olive  and  south  again 
into  tiie  clamorous  Orient.  What  infinite  caprice  of  Nature 
lay  in  those  miknown  lands  I  Save  for  these  brief  visits  to 
Acquarelle  Eugenie  had  never  been  away  from  Paris.  Now 
the  voice  of  travel,  of  discovery  invited  her,  and  limitations 
of  race  and  environment  became  distressing.  She  bnged  to 
hear  the  shattering  of  palm  leaves  stirred  by  hot  winds  from 
the  cqaator;  lo  traverse  the  blond  deserts  of  Africa; 
above  all  to  go  down  into  the  passionate  classic  snnsUne  of 
Italy— the  radiant  cradle  of  her  race.  All  these  were  but 
names  to  her,  names  upon  which  her  starved  imagination. 
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fed  by  such  morsels  of  comfort  as  she  could  obtain  from  the 
public  picture  galleries  of  Paris,  built  fantasticaUy. 

She  looked  at  the  dusky  faces  of  the  Arabs  as  they  sat 
round  the  camp  fire,  and  remembrance  came  to  her  of  Drouot's 
words  on  the  night  that  she  and  Madame  Perintot  had 
dined  here.  "  The  Song  of  the  Calling  East  "  ached  within 
Her.  Last  summer,  in  the  forest,  she  had  begun  to  under- 
stand that  calling  when  she  had  spent  long  hours  listening 
to  the  mystenous  chant  of  the  pine  trees.  If,  last  summer 
Hypohte  had  been  there,  how  happy  she  would  have  been 
wandering  with  him  amongst  the  sun-blistered  rocks.  He 
had  said  he  would  love  to  be  alone  out  there  with  her  in 
the  forest ;  and  she  knew  that,  untrammelled  by  convention 
anudst  the  green  of  the  trees,  and  the  scent  of  clean  earth 
and  pure  air,  she  could  tell  him  of  the  longings  that  fiUed 
her— and  the  overwhehning  love  which  she  felt  for  him 

She  moved  on  and  her  eyes  feU  on  the  portrait  of  Gaston. 
Half  hidden  in  the  shadow  behind  her  own  picture  it  had 
escaped  her  notice.  As  yet  only  the  head  and  shoulders 
were  finished  and  the  fine  muscles  of  the  throat.  Drouot  had 
painted  him  in  some  soft  collariess  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the 
top,  displaying  his  neck  and  chest. 

Eugfinie  looked  into  the  blue  eyes.  They  seemed  to 
gaze  back  at  her  tenderly.  Then  she  looked  at  the  mouth  • 
and  a  tiembhng  took  her— she  dared  not  look  long  at  the 
mouth,  for  she  remembered  the  kisses  given  and  received 
Gaston  seemed  near  to  her.  She  could  almost  feel  his  arms 
about  her,  and  smell  the  faint  odour  of  his  cigarette. 

She  left  the  picture  and  went  back  to  the  piano.   On  the 
top  of  a  pile  of  music  lay  HaLn's  "  Chansons  Grises."  Remem- 
benng  that  Gaston  had  sung  them  on  that  same  evening 
which  came  back  so  persistently  to  her  mind,  she  opened 
the  book  and  began  softiy,  in  a  delicate  monotone,  to  sing : 

"  Les  sanglots  longs 
Des  violons 
De  I'automne 
Blessent  mon  cceur 
D'une  langueur 
Monotone." 

She  stopped.    The  presence  of  Gaston  seemed  actuaUy 
to  envelop  her.   Ahnost  in  fear  she  continued  the  song. 
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"  Tout  suffocant 
Et  blime,  quand 
Sonne  I'heure, 
Je  rm  souviens 
Des  jours  anciens, 
Et  je  pUure  .  .  ." 


Tears  choked  her.    She  ceased  singing. 

Then  she  stiffened,  Ustening.  Someone  was  ringing  at  the 
outer  gate.  Eugenie  knew  that  Annette  had  gone  out,  and 
would  possibly  only  be  back  in  time  to  prepare  Drouot's 
dinner.  Half  an  hour  ago  she  had  seen  her  pass — her  market 
basket  on  her  arm.  She  knew  that  she  was  edone.  An  un- 
accountable  alarm  seized  Iier.  Who  could  be  ringing  at  the 
door  ?  Again  a  sense  of  Gaston's  nearness  overpowered 
her.  She  tried  to  shake  it  off,  looking  round  her  fearfully. 
Yet  it  remained  with  her— poignant  and  vivid— so  that  she 
shook,  holding  on  to  the  piano  for  support.  Again  the  bell 
pealed  impatiently.  The  person,  whoever  it  was,  who 
stood  without  there  was  determined  to  enter.  Eugenie 
opened  the  studio  door  and  stepped  across  the  intervening 
space  to  the  high  outer  gate,  her  feet  making  a  soft  grating 
rustle  on  the  little  pebbles. 

She  raised  the  latch  and  pulled  back  the  heavy  door. 
Hypolite,  pale  and  weary,  was  befoie  her,  wearing  his  heavy 
fur  coat  and  carrying  a  suit  case  in  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  they  stared  at  one  another  astonished. 
Eugenie  had  not  really  expected  to  see  him,  and  certainly 
it  had  never  entered  his  head  that  she  would  open  the  door 
for  him.  At  last  Eugenie  spoke.  Her  voice  was  tmeven 
and  she  breathed  quickly. 

"  M.  Drouot  and  Annette  are  out,"  she  said ;  "  M.  Drouot 
very  kindly  told  me  I  might  practise  here  in  the  studio.  I 
heard  someone  at  the  gate,  so  I  came." 

She  stopped— her  voice  breaking,  and  the  veins  pulsing  in 
her  throat. 

Gaston  entered  and  closed  the  gate.  Jealousy  of  Drouot 
arose  in  him.  He  wondered  if  this  was  the  secret  of  his 
friend's  anxiety  for  his  departure— a  desire  to  "  make  good  " 
on  his  own  account. 

"  Ah  1  "  he  said,  a  little  resentfully,  "  he  is  out,  is  he  ?— 
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Madam*  P&intot  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  they  moved  side 

tlusmo^^^^'S^"^n*  ""^^^^^^  f^^y  *°         <>"  business 
In^h^i*^;i-  r  ^^^^'■ed'  acutely  conscious  of  his  nearness 

coa^  otrb°ac'ro^?h:1h'^^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^ 

you' love  £  ?^^^*^^  emotion-"  Eugdnief  do 

his^^^'^roun^  ^l'  ^  ^      advanced  and  put 

nis  arms  round  her,  unresisting  she  offered  her  lin«  Thl 

"T,Z'/T„^k'^^"8  "^"'^  ^'"'K''"  said- 
her  hSrt*  f  Wh,^'  i^wered.   Her  voice  trembled  -nd 
ZmTJ^^^  •^'""y-   "I  you  would  ...^ 

GMton  sat  down  at  the  piano. 

ner  breast.  As  he  sang  he  could  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart 

"  Calmes  dans  le  demi  jour 
Que  les  branches  hautes  font, 
Penitrons  him  notre  amour 
De  ce  silence  profond. 
Fondons  nos  antes,  nos  ceeurs 
Et  nos  sens  extasies 
Parnii  les  vagues  langueurs 
Des  pins  et  des  arbousiers." 

i/^^r* ^ ^-  ""optog. 

"  Fertne  tes  yeux  d  demi, 
Croisc  tcs  bras  sur  ion  sein, 
Et  de  ton  coeur  endormi 
Ckass*  d  jamais  Una  dessein." 
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R,?f^'of.^;  Y""^^^'  ^  ^       yo"'"  she  munnored. 

hPr  «nf  I    i"S™f"*'  ^"^^  °P^°i"g  gate  alarmed 

her.  and  she  shpped  away,  going  across  to  the  gfeat  window 
Wte.  with  heavily-laden  basket  on  her^. 
the  foreground  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen 

Gaston  caroe  up  behind  Eugenie.  Together  they  looked 
out.  Twilight  was  beginning  to  fall.  In  the  lane  Madame 
Ronton  pa^ed.  The  old  woman's  fragile  bent  form  rec^ 
to  toe  girl  Madame  Perintot's  words  at  parting. 

I  must  go  home.  "  she  said  confusedly.   "  Thev  wiU 
wonder  what  has  bee  .me  of  me."  ^ 

say  to^yor-"^^'  """^  ^^^^  to 

"To-morrow  then,"  she  said  firmly,  and  stoonirw?  «hp 
pressed  her  hps  to  his  hands.  ^  ' 

h^lf^  ^*''*{"  mounting  to  his  fore- 

head,   you  make  me  mad.    I  love  you." 

"  You  cannot  love  me  more  than  I  you,"  she  answered 
tenderly,  turning  resolutely  to  the  doon    "  Do  n^t^Se 

•^I  w^'         f^i'  ^      "^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  to  foZ! 
1  want  to  be  alone  for  a  while." 

A  "?       ^°or  of  the  studio-irresolute-un- 

decided— his  passion  for  her  at  fever  heat  un 

h^^tl       ^  "^^'^^"y     La  Maison  Grise  she  turned 

her  stei»  towards  the  Poet's  Rock.  The  wet  graS  swSed 
against  her  skirts  and  clung,  moist  and  cold,  tf  W^S^ 

^  ZTlto^r'  "'/'^  ^JT"^  lowering  clouds  scudlS 
toei?r~^'  ''^^'^  y^"-  ^ 

A,^  ??•  °^  P^^^"  ^^'^Id  see  dimly,  through  the 
fn  t    ^-11%°^        "^^^dering  down  the  road  toX  f arm 

bronl°^^td  thfw^'T'  -ovinrstaL'rS 
gaHL  little  w  i  ^  ^J«>  Whistled  a 

dulk  c^e  1^*^:  '^t'  vagueness  of  humid 

fSh^t  the  passionate,  buoyant,  rejoicing  note  of  the 
thnish.   The  glow  sank  away  into  i^nit/  Jf  LvnS, 
The  hne  of  cattle  oassed  wifhin        r^^.^  ,  ^  6™ynes8. 
rieht    Th«  «^i-ri  withm  the-  fann  buildings  on  the 

ngnt.    ihe  whistle  of  the  cowherd  cea<?eH    R„f  c*;ii  -lu 
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Somewhere  m  the  village,  from  the  northward,  came  a 

^^na  n#        voices-high-pitched  in  argument-and  the 

o^r^ u  ,r°?-   ^  silence-and  then  the  regular  tolling  of 

L         ^f'  ^^"S  to  prayer-   The  beU 

stopped  and  again  the  note  of  the  thrush  became  audible. 

Ihe  farm  buildings,  the  hill  and  plain,  sank  away  into 
darkness.   Then  Eugenie  turned  and  made  her  way  home. 

As  she  passed  the  Villa  des  Fees,  she  saw  that  a  shaft  of 
Jght  streamed  from  the  studio  window.  Through  the 
darkness  came  to  her  the  sound  of  her  beloved's  voice  singing. 

Sr  very"soul. 

"  ?r  '  °  ^'^H^ide  carezze, 

Mentr'  io  fremente  le  belle  forme  disciogliea  dai  veli  I 
bvani  per  shmpre  il  sogno  mio  d'  amore 
L'  ora  ifuggita  e  muoio  disperato  ! 
E  non  ho  amato  mat  tanto  la  vita—tanto  la  vita  !  " 

At  the  last  repetition  of  the  sobbing  cry  tanto  la  vita, 
Eugenie  leant  against  the  wall,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Ihough  she  did  not  know  it,  Gaston's  singing  of  the  great 
^1:1°°^     -'^  declared  her  own  triumph  over  Wanda. 

°'      ^'"Sing  was  a  defiance  of  the  invitation 
of  the  old  love,  a  triumphant  excluding  of  that  old  love  for 
tne  sake  of  a  greater  love  which  was  new 
rBut  Eugenie  waited  to  hear  no  more.   Her  hands  dropped 
at^r  sides  and  she  fle  ^  through  the  doorway  of  La  Maisra 


CHAPTER  VII 


THAT  night  Eugenie  went  early  to  bed.  A  great  103 
».      xtT  ,  ™  °^       consciousness  of  her  love— was  within 

mmmf  ^^T'^^P         ^^^"^  and  Marie 

mount  the  stairs  and  Madame  Houston's  light  tread  foUow 

l.n^^*  mT^  ^"S?^  *°       "^^"^^^^  gave  on  to  the 

Iw"   f  ^^^  Penntofs  room  being  unoccupied,  she  knew 
alonc-absolutely  alone  with  her  thought. 
C^tade  It  was  pitch  dark  and  hght  rain  feU.   She  undid 
her  hair  and  dropped  it  in  a  curtain  around  her.  Then 
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leaning  her  head  on  her  hands,  she  shut  her  eyes.  !ettiiiff  that 

A^t!  °'  envelop  her  ^ 

At  Mane  and  her  husband  she  had  looked  to-niijht  with 
c  J'ft"''^^'  T'i    She  too  was  beloved.    She  too  w^  d 

bSrt'chTid too;  St 

on^th^nebhW    T?  J'  ^^o^steps  sounded 

r  0=7  ^u-}^'  .  *»ad  come  out-she  could  hear 

to  tirint"^  friend  good-night.  She  hearrSro^ot  ret,^ 
to  the  lower  room  and  close  the  door ;  and.  a  moment  lat^ 

bel^^^m"""*'^  ^t^^-^e  tSef  to  Ws 

h^^L*^®  ^^"^^d '  then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 

ia^^^^^^L'M'  ^^^^^^ting  on  the  unlvt  ston^i 
-^a  croos  the  pebbled  ground  to  the  garden.  Hisfootstens 

exaamations.   Then  he  struck  a  match    It  snlntfArLi^!!^ 

went  out-extinguished  by  the  rain^nd  tmd  He  c^d^ 
to  the  wall.  and.  in  the  shelter  of  it  he  lit  anoJh^mofSf 

EutJe\  fTce  il  Sf^  "?  "  '^^"^^  ^Wteness  of 
Jc.ugenie  s  face  at  the  wmdow.    He  was  within  twn  w  * 

you."  ^  '        A  cannot  exist  without 

merhis""  ™  "'^  "ead  till  her 

tha',%^'^!::22'^r'"  ^''=  whUp^'red.    "You  know 

-that  ev^r;;r  '^^vt^T"'^* '  '» 

every  „ord^i„  .  ^  ."c^To.,  C"  ^" 
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■  He  caressed  her,  touching  her  face  with  his  fingers,  kissis 

her  forehead,  her  eyes,  and  throat. 

"  You  love  me  ?  "  he  .aid  hoarsely.  "  Then  let  me  com 
to  you  now.  You  need  not  be  afraid— you  will  be  safe  wit 
me — no  one  will  ever  know." 

She  did  not  understand  hun. 

"  Why  should  not  anyone  know  ?  "  she  asked,  kissing  h 
forehead. 

"  I  would  not  persuade  you  against  your  will,"  he  pleade< 
"  But  if  you  love  me,  and  " 

"  Oh,  my  heart,"  she  interrupted.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
was  thinkL.g— alone  in  the  dark  ?  What  my  sole  desire- 
my  overpowering  longing — has  been — ever  since  I  came  1 
love  yon — though  at  first  I  did  not  imderstand — onlyllonge 
without  knowing  the  meaning  of  that  longing." 

"  Tell  me,"  he  whispered,  his  hps  on  her  neck. 

"  I  long,"  she  said — and  he  felt  her  tremble  in  his  arms- 
"  I  long  to  bear  you  a  son." 

Gaston  started.  In  the  darkness  he  flushed.  The  thougl 
crossed  his  mind  that  she  was  trying  to  make  him  marry  he 
He  desired  her  infinitely— loved  her  passionately.  He  woul 
have  been  ready  to  kill  anyone  else  who  attempted  to  sedu( 
her.  In  his  eyes,  she  belonged  to  him.  But  marriage- 
childbirth— those  things  spelt  domesticity — concrete  fac 
warranted  to  dispel  the  most  exquisite  romemce,  to  extinguis 
the  fire  of  the  most  ardent  love. 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered  roughly,  "  I  don't  care  aboi 
children.    I  should  not  ask  that  of  you." 

He  assumed  an  indignation  which,  for  the  moment,  1 
believed  to  be  unselfish  consideration  for  her.  But  £1^^ 
was  wounded  to  the  quick. 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?  "  she  asked,  her  hps  tremblin 

"This,  my  sweet,"  he  murmured,  his  voice  urgent,  h 
breath  coming  hot.  "  Give  yourself  to  me.  By  all  the  laws 
Nature  you  are  mine.  You  love  me,  and  I  Irve  you.  Y( 
shall  be  soul  of  my  soul,  body  of  my  body.  You  shall  hold  r 
in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  so  that  there  is  not  a  fibre  of  r 
that  is  not  yours.  Can  any  banal  human-made  marriaj 
ceremony  be  more  beautiful  than  the  call  of  your  spirit 
mine,  and  the  mating  as  birds  mate  ?  " 

"  The  birds  ?  "  she  answered,  her  tears  falling.  "  Tru 
the  birds  mate  without  marriage  ;  but,  for  wiiat  purpose  « 
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*^^y  "»ay  build  nests  and  give 
birth  to  their  young.  To  me  love  without  a  child  is  not  love 
It  IS  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Does  not  the  whole  of 
Nature  testify  to  this  ?  It  is  contrary  also  to  every  thought 
and  Ideal  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up.  What  you  ask 
of  me  IS  not  possible.  I,  who  would  help  you— who  thought 
ISi^k^ble/^-*^*  ^  "^"^^  ^"^^  y*>«  to  L  ?-No.  it  ST. 

"  Ah  '  "  he  exclaimed  roughly.  "  you  have  been  brought  up 
by  pnests  and  women.  Both  of  these-for  their  own  purpose 
-teach  the  young  to  ask  for  material  return  for  man's  lov^ 
Barter  and  exchange  I    You  give  yourself  in  exchange  for 

^rS^M^  Tt"'''P''*^^^"*y-^"t  f^ee  giving,  accord- 
ing to  Nature,  the  givmg  for  love  alone,  is  debarred    If  you 

exc^ge^^''"  "^"^^  ^''^  ^^^S  "•'"^S  but  love  in 

i^nf^'-r''  '  "  weeping.   "  If  you  could 

know-if  you  could  look  into  my  heart  and  underetand  the 
depth  of  my  affection,  the  greatness  of  my  reverence  for  you 
—you  would  beheve  m  the  reality  of  my  love.  There  is  not  a 
day.  not  an  hour  that  I  do  not  think  of  you.  that  I  shaU  not 
thmk  of  you  untU  I  die.  Nevertheless,  if  I  sinned,  if  I  caused 
you  to  do  evil.  I  should  never  be  happy  any  more  " 

h.r  v^-  ""^^  ^""f*  ^h^'^  •  "  He  put  his  arms  about 
her.  kissing  her  wet  cheeks.  "  I  swear  that  I  would  be  faithful 

„nil?fi  V^,    'h^^^l^e^^'-  be  if  I  were  bound  ;  and.  in  your 
unselfish  love,  I  should  honour  you  more  than  wife 
Sweet,  do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

w',?^»"r^.^*°":  ""^^  "^^^  not  make  it  so  hard 
^T! '  .she  beseeched.  putting  him  from  her.  "  I  love  you 
so  that  It  is  agony  to  me  to  refuse." 

"  I  will  not  press  you  to  do  what  you  do  not  wish,"  he  said 
There  was  a  certain  hardness  in  his  tone,  and  he  nxived  away 

"Forgive  me,  oh,  my  darling  1 "  she  cried,  stretching  out 

«l2  ^^,t™Pl«^^gly-    "  Forgive  me,  I  ask  nothing  o?^oS/' 

TP'"^-    "  Perhaps  I  was  stupid.   I  hj  nit 
understood  what  you  meant." 

Hypolite  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered  impatiently ' 
^i.r.If''^  ^°^S^^e.   You  do  not  care  enough 

to  feel  sa^fr-^uld  I— I  cannot  many."  «*w«ui 
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Eugenie  was  about  to  speak  when  there  was  the  sound  ( 
someone  knocking  on  the  door  of  her  room. 

Hypolite  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Hush,"  he  whispered.  "What  is  that  ?— 1  must  g( 
Good-night.  Think  over  what  I  have  said.   If  you  reall 

care  for  me  you  will  not  hesitate — and  I  swear  to  you  that 
love  you  beyond  everything,  that  no  woman  ever  has,  c 
ever  shall,  be  loved  more  than  yourself." 

Again  a  knocking.  Gaston  hastily  press'^d  his  lips  to  h( 
hand,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  heard  him  cross  the  lane. 

She  shut  the  window  and  stood  still,  the  tears  streamin 
down  her  face.  What  should  she  do?  She  must  seewh 
was  there.  It  was  possible  that,  in  the  darkness,  he 
agitation  might  escape  observation.  She  went  across  to  th 
door  and  optr-ed  it.  Marie-Anne  stood  there  in  her  nighl 
gown,  her  bare  feet  showing,  her  hair  hanging  in  plaits  o: 
either  side  her  face.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  candle  whici 
illumined  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  round  and  startled,  an( 
the  outline  of  her  body,  under  her  fine  white  nightgown,  wa 
sUghtly  distorted. 

"  Eugenie,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  I  heard  you  crying, 
had  come  down  to  fetch  some  milk — I  was  thirsty." 

Eugenie  looked  at  the  httle  figure.  She  felt  in  a  momen 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  agitate  that  gentle  friend  wit) 
her  trouble.  And  just  now,  too,  she  was  aware  that  Marie 
Arme  ought  to  be  preserved  from  all  excitement.  Yet — sine 
the  traces  of  recent  tears  were  still  on  her  cheeks — she  could  no 
very  well  deny  that  she  suffered. 

"  It  is  nothing,  Marie,"  she  asserted,  though  her  quiverini 
lips  belied  her  words.  "  At  least — nothing  of  importance 
But  to-morrow  I  must  go  to  Paris,  I  think,  to  see  Madam( 
P^rintot." 

"Is  the  matter  so  very  urgent  ?  "  the  other  asked  wonder 
ingly.  "  We  heard  from  her  to-night,  saying  she  would  h 
back  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  I  dare  not  wait,"  Eugenie  answered  hurriedly.  "  I  canno 
explain  to  you,  dear  Marie-Anne,  but  I  am  certain  Madam< 
P6rintot  herself  would  counsel  me  to  go." 

Marie-Anne  advanced  into  the  room.  She  put  down  hei 
candle  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"  Eugenie,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  I  can  see  that  some- 
thing has  made  you  imhappy.   I  do  not  ask  out  of  curiosity 
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-but-could  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  have  never  had  a  sister 
and  I  have  come  to  love  you  as  one-and.  now  that  I  am  a 
marned  woman."  she  added,  with  simple  dignity.  "  I  know 
ar  1  understand  many  things.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  freely  to  me  I  have  a  fancy.  I  may  be  wrong-I  bee 
you  to  forgive  me  if  I  am  in  error-but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  It  has  to  do  with  M.  Hypolite.    Am  I  right  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  Eugenie,  and.  seeing  that  the  other  irirl 
wept,  came  to  her  and  held  out  her  arms 

with^hi^*?  "  ^  "  "  Are  you  in  love 

Oh,  Marie-Anne  I  "  the  other  cried,  sobbing  bitteriy. 
Dont  cry.  dear  Eugenie,"  she  entreated.    "  It  has 

always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  very  devoted  to  you  Wliat 

he^cfr^'for  yfu^"  "  ^""^  '''^       ^''^^P'  ^^^^ 

Eugenie  hid  her  face        ^rie- Anne's  shoulder. 

^  He  says  that  he  dc       .re."  she  murmured. 
Ihen  why  are  you  unhappy  ?  " 

Eugenie  moved  away  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands  and  her  voice  was  stifled 
by  sobs  as  she  answered  :  o""cu 

"  He  does  not  want  to  marry  me." 

Marie-Anne  came  to  her  swiftly  and  knelt  down  with  both 
arms  claspmg  the  weeping  gir'. 

"  Ma  pauvre  cherie,"  she  cried.  "  you  are  right  to  go  away 
-you  shall  go  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  Jacques 
take  your  bag  round  to  the  train.   Now."  she  added  "  trw 
not  to  cry  any  more.    Go  to  sleep.    Cousin  Marguerite  ik  such 
a  .  .se  person.    She  will  know  better  than  I  how  to  advise  you 
I  feel  sure  that  she  will  set  things  right.   Tell  her  everything 
If  It  IS  true  love  on  his  part,  I  feel  sure  aU  will  be  weU  in  the 

mn«.    T*"^  '\  ^^""^       ^^^^'d  not  see  him  any 

more.  It  will  only  make  you  more  unhappy.  Think  mv 
dear,"  she  coaxed.  "  think  of  your  lovely  voice  I  "  ^ 

But  Eugenie  refused  to  be  comforted.   The  wound  she  had 
received  cut  her  to  the  quick. 

"  Marie-Anne  "  she  said,  looking  at  her  with  sombre  eyes 
^would  you  beheve  a  man  loved  you  if  he  asked  you  to'^do 

"^mIT^^T  a  moment,  then  she  said  gently  • 

Not  if  he  was  free  to  many  me." 
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''  If  he  WM  free  to  marry  ?  "  Eugenie  repeated  iloi^ 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  Gaston  is  not  fiee ;  but  he  dc 

not  beheve  in  marriage." 
"  P«"haps  there  is  some  obstacle  he  cannot  tell  you  of." 

Fear  clutched  at  Eugenie's  heart.    She  remembered  t 
picture  of  the  lady  driving  in  the  Russian  troika. 

"  In  any  case,"  Marie-Anne  went  on,  "  you  will  do  well 
return  to  Paris,  till  Marguerite  comes  back.  You  know  y< 
are  always  welcome  here  ;  but  I  am  afraid  for  you,  if  this  mj 
IS  not  good  and  Marguerite  is  away.  Believe  me,  dear,  if  yt 
gave  way  to  him  you  would  regret  it  all  your  life.  Men  ai 
made  differently  to  us.  We  sometimes  mistake  what  is  onl 
passion  in  them  for  love.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  he  does  n( 
put  your  happiness  before  his  own,  he  does  not  care  for  yo 
truly.  I  am  certain  that  my  Jacques,  who  does  love  me  trul] 
would  never  have  wished  me  to  do  wrong." 

"  But  HypoUte  does  not  think  it  is  wrong.  That  is  jw 
what  makes  it  so  terrible  to  me.  I  even  fear  he  considere  i 
selfish  on  my  part  to  wish  to  bind  him." 

''.Then  it  is  he  who  is  selfish."  exclaimed  Marie-Anne 
indignantly.  "  Where  true  love  is,  the  closer  the  bond  tb 
greater  the  gladness.   This  man  is  unworthy  of  you." 

Eugenie  got  up. 

"  Ah,  no— no— don't !  "  she  cried—"  that  hurts  me.  Marie 
you  must  go  to  bed.  It  is  very  thoughtless  of  me  to  keep  yoi 
here.  Now  promise  me  you  will  not  trouble  about  me.  ] 
Will  go  to  dear  Madome  Perintot  to-monow." 

Marie-Anne  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  You  will  not  grieve  any  more  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Yot 
shaU  go  to-morrow,  but  you  will  come  back  quite  soon." 

She  picked  up  her  candle  and  went  out  of  the  door.  Eugdnie 
watched  her  shadow  thrown  upon  the  wall  as  she  mounted 
upward.    At  the  stair-head  Jacques  met  her. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  my  UtUe  Marie  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
missed  you." 

Eug6nie,  *anding  in  the  darkness  below,  saw  him  come 
down  the  first  steps,  then  his  shadow  mingled  with  that  of 
his  wife,  as  he  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"Mon  Dieu,  Jacques,  let  me  go,"  she  heard  Marie-Anne's 
voice  say,  "  we  shall  catch  our  deaths  standing  here  in  the 
cold.  ° 

Eugenie  turned  and  re-entered  her  room.  She  could  not 
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endure  the  sight  of  Marie's  happiness  to-night,  and  again 
she  gave  way  to  bitter  weeping.  Locking  the  door,  she  flung 
herself  down  on  the  floor  beside  her  bed.  burying  her  faceto 
the  clothes  m  orde:  to  stifle  her  convulsive  sobbing.  She  was 
filled  with  anguish.  Gaston— how  she  loved  hun  I  But  now 
all  that  which  had  seemed  so  beautiful  became  to  her  a  matter 
for  shame.  Her  shoulders  heaved  with  the  passion  of  her 
weeping.  After  a  long  while,  spent  with  agony  of  mind,  she 
roused  herself,  and,  getting  up.  bathed  her  face  in  cold  water. 
Ihen,  taking  a  candle,  she  went  through  the  communicating 
door  into  Marguerite's  room,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  writing- 
table,  commenced  to  write  to  Gaston. 

Her  resolution  was  taken.  Gaston  wished  her  to  sin  She 
would  not  consent.  She  would  fight  him  in  this  matter.  By 
the  greatness  of  her  love  she  would  conquer.  If  that  love 
demanded  self-sacrifice  of  her,  she  was  ready  to  accept  it  If 
Gaston  wanted  her  clean  and  honest  friendship,  he  should  have 
It.  She  had  promised  to  help  him  when  he  was  unhappy  • 
and  even  though  the  loss  of  his  love  was  agony  to  her^  she 
would  not  fail  him.  Only  he  must  underst.».id.  It  must  be 
marriage  and  the  greatest,  highest  terms  of  love  and  mother- 
hoo  rr  friendship  only.  She  could  admit  of  no  possible 
compromise.  She  must  be  strong,  if  he  was  weak  ;  tender 
with  hun— even  as  she  had  been  with  the  wilful  babies  in  the 
criche  She  could  not  blame  him.  It  seemed  to  her  possible 
that  he  was  m  some  way  bound  to  Wanda. 

Her  he^  yearned  over  him  with  a  great  mother-love. 
She  must  tnmk  of  him.  care  for  him.  What,  after  aU,  did  her 
own  happmess  matter?  Perhaps  he  loved  Wanda— and 
because  things  had  gone  wrong  between  them  he  had  turned 
to  her— Eugenie-for  comfort.  She  would  not  cast  him  off 
because  he  had  been  bhnded  by  passion.  She  lov.  d  him  and 
—yes— the  greatness  of  her  love  must  show  itself  in  self- 
sacnfice.   She  would  help  him. 

For  nearly  two  hours  she  wrote  and  re-wrote  her  letter  It 
was  past  one  o'clock  before  she  closed  it  and.  wearily',  un- 
dressed. She  put  the  letter  beneath  her  piUow  and  lay  in  the 
darkness— agam  we  ing.  ^ 
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BOOK  VII 
THE  ETERNAL  SOUL 

CHAPTER  I 

WHEN  Eug6nie  left  AcquareUe  i.ext  morning 
the  peitt  train  she  was  in  a  condition  of  tragi( 
enthusiasm.  She  said  good-bye  to  kindly  Jacques,  and 
puttmg  down  her  baggage  on  the  seat  inside  the  car.  weni 
out  on  to  the  platform  at  the  back  to  watch  the  last  gK\ 
nouses  disappear  in  the  distance. 

A  lowering  sky,  gloomy  and  wind-swept,  hung  a  pall-lik( 
canopy  over  the  plain.  As  the  train  moved  swifUy  forward 
the  wmd.  sweeping  round  the  corner  of  the  car,  reached 
her.  lashing  and  stinging  her  face.  It  tore  at  the  tossine 
branches  of  the  bare  trees  by  the  wayside,  shrieking  and 
screaming  like  hysteric  laughter  of  elemental  beings,  who, 
flail-hke,  beat  down  the  spare  grass  and  stunted  bushes,  only 
to  leave  them  and  leap  away  whisthng  into  space. 

In  the  swaying  of  the  car  and  buffeting  of  that  malific. 
rain-Iaden  wind,  Eugenie  bade  farewell  to  AcquareUe  and 
the  romance  of  her  love.  And,  as  the  last  grey  houses 
became  smaller  and  smaUer  in  perspective,  something  gripped 
her  terribly.  An  unexplainod  and  unfathomable  nostalgia 
took  her  by  the  throat,  as  if,  in  saying  good-bye  to  that 
exquisite  dream  of  romance,  she  bade  farewell  also  to  the 
hope  of  child-bearing— to  the  profound  and  fundamental 
beauty  of  woman's  love  for  man. 

For  Eugenie— though  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  youth- 
did  not  mmce  matters  with  herself.  She  believed  that, 
through  aU  eternity,  the  one  man  whom  she  could  love— for 
whom  she  could  feel  "  love  longing's  piercing  pa.ssionate 
need  —was  the  man  who  had  first  awakened  in  her  that 
longing  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  great  romance  which 
lay  at  her  feet,  like  an  idol  shattered— broken— abortive 
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could  never  more  be  brought  to  wholeness.  Tn  tlie  greatoen 
of  her  yearning  that  Gaston  should  see  as  she  saw.  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  belkve  that  his  egoism  was  the  result 

of  his  inabihty  to  love  one  woman  truly.    Glorifying  the 
man  she  loved,  she  beheved  rather  that  his  attitude  towards 
her  was  dictated  by  his  inability  to  give  her  all.  because  that 
all     nphtly  belonged  to  some  other  woman.    Out  over 

^l^'h  sheep-bells  clashed 

faintly,  she  looked  back  at  Acquardle,  where  she  knew  the 
man  she  loved  was  still  dweUing-the  man  whose  importunity 
had  broken  her  as  on  the  wheel,  and  scorched  her  to  the 
very  soul.  Somewhere,  out  in  tne  great  world,  there  lived 
another  woman  who  had  taken  possession  of  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  others,  a  woman  whom  he  loved— more  than 
he  loved  her—whom  he  yearned  for  even  as  she.  Eu«6nie 
yearned  for  him.  '  "o""". 

In  remembrance,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
agony,  she  clung  to  the  thought  he  had  so  sulfered-had 

of  herself  *  "^^^ 

Yet.  despite  this  striving  after  unselfishness  and  generosity 
the  tears  dunmed  her  eyes.   Racked  with  the  torture  of  her 

oy/.i  sorrow,  sue  fovnd  relief  in  a  passion  of  tenderness  over 
his  unhappiness.  Then  she  began  to  question  herself.  If 
he  suffered  becaiwe  of  a  woman,  could  that  be  the  woman 
whose  picture  he  had  shown  her  in  "  Conunedia  "  at  Madame 

K  ^  ^JS'fl™'^*  'I  Masques,  the  morning 

after  her  dOui  P-The  beautiful  woman  driving  three  horses 
abreast  ?-Sho  remembered  the  whole  scene.  R^^'S 
Gaston  s  pleading.  That  had  been  surely  the  beginninTof 
their  fnendship-of  their  love.  It  was  then  the^^  Lte 
of  intimacy  was  struck.  She  searched  her  memory  for  the 
woman's  narne.  At  last  it  came  to  her-WandaLwanS 
Panowska.  whose  cruelty,  so  he  said,  had  been  the  ca™  of 

of  Illumination,  was  what  stood  between  Gaston  and  herself 
^eA:Z.7t:  want  him  as  a  husband:^^^ 

t.r.w^^^'''"'^,  T'"^"^  jfalousy-woman  of  woman- 
^ew  turn.   But.  bravely,  she  fought  jealousy,  setting  it 
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If  love  was  the  great  and  noble  thing  which  she  believed 
It  to  be,  surely  the  root  and  heart  of  it  was  not  self-pity 
but  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  regardless  of  self-interest  to 
the  cause  of  the  object  of  love.  She  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  out  over  the  plain.  The  train  was  passing  from  the 
open  space  into  the  woodland  that  lies  before  Vauclou. 

On  either  side  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  clashed  and 
shuddered  in  the  wild  wind.  Behind  them  the  tear-stained 
landscape  had  the  aspect  of  some  creature  pale  from  long 
weepmg,  which  waits  but  to  gather  fresh  tears  to  weep 
agam.  As  the  grey-green  fields  sank  into  distance,  again 
she  was  taken  with  a  longing,  painful  and  acute,  for  the  quiet 
village  and  the  arms  of  her  beloved.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
she  strai-i-d  her  eyes  into  space,  that  she  looked  on  'the 
fair  countx  /  for  the  last  time.  A  feeling  of  portent,  immense 
overwhehnmg.  was  upon  her,  a  sense  of  renunciation  — 
Renunaation  of  what  ?  Of  love  ?— It  seemed  to  her  rather, 
that,  m  taking  that  journey,  she  renounced  life  itself—^ 
living  and  the  joys  of  life. 

A  curious  detachment  now  possessed  her,  as  if.  unconscious 
of  time  or  locality,  she  fled  onward  through  the  void.  Again 
that  tragic  enthusiasm  welled  up  in  her.  Strangely  she 
felt  that  the  parting  of  the  ways  had  come.  The  veil  of  the 
future  was  rent  and  her  eyes  were  opened.— She  had  gone 
to  AcquareUe  as  a  girl  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  with  the 
first  sense  of  awakening  sex  glowing  in  her.  Now— after 
less  than  two  weeks,  she  returned,  leaving  her  girlhood 
behind  her— a  woman,  yet  a  maiden,  sad.  and  infinitely  wise. 

I'or  cut  of  her  sorrow  had  come  knowledge  ;  and  the  love 
—that  magnificent  and  undying  love— which  was  within 
her.  She  was  going  home.  Was  it  to  escape  from  that 
love  ?— Vehemently  she  repudiated  the  thought.  No— she 
was  going  back  to  help  Gaston.— She  had  promised  to  help 
him.  How  could  she  prove  her  love— how  best  serve  him  ? 
For  she  would  cry  shame  on  herself  if  in  her  own  sorrow  she 
could  forget  that  he  needed  help.— And  she  must  help  him. 
would  help  him,  even  though  it  broke  her  heart 

Put  how  ?— What  did  fate  ask  of  her  ?  Not  the  sacrifice 
of  her  honour  ?^  She  knew,  she  understood  that  her  instinct 
of  flight  gave  the  uiiswcr  to  that  question.  She  wondered  if 
Ciaston  had  read  her  letter— if  he  would  underetand  Then 
again  agony  flayed  her  soul. 
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What  had  she  done  that  fate  should  hurt  her  so  ?  Her 
thought,  searching  back,  turned  tc  Ii?r  art.  Wistfully 
almost  humbly,  she  clung  to  that  idea.    Had  sh^,  in  pursuit 
of  love  and  the  ecstasy  of  loving,  nuked  back  fr  )m  the  road 
on  which  she  had  elected  to  tra  el  >    Was  I<  ve,  and  the 
romance  that  came  with  it,  deniet  ••t:  by  *r.te  because  she 
ought  to  devote  to  the  service  of  her  great  gifts  the  whole 
of  her  heart  and  brain  ?    Had  she  betrayed  her  art  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  promise  of  those  mvstical  voices 
which  had  hitherto  directed  her?    Was  the  "betraying  of 
her  art  and  the  casting  aside  for  a  brief  space  of  all  thought 
of  It  a  sin  which  had  brought  upon  her  the  punishment  of 
abortive  love  ?    Did  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  art  require 
of  her  a  devotion  amounting  to  asceticism  ? 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  in  the  very  human  passion 
of  her  grief.   To-day— the  last  day  of  her  love— she  would 
give  to  suffenng  and  to  remembrance.— Afterwards  she 
would  strive  to  put  aside  that  suffering,  till  time  should 
heal  the  rawness  of  the  wound.   Then  she  would  be  able 
to  give  Gaston  a  pure  and  perfect  friendship  that  should 
sustain  him  in  trouble.    Only— and  a  shudder  again  passed 
through  her  as  of  the  first  pangs  of  labour— never  more  must 
he  hold  her  in  his  arms.    If  she  could  not  have  the  greatest 
love  that  man  can  give  to  woman,  she  would,  for  the  sake 
of  honour  and  dean  living,  have  nothing  less. 

At  the  thought  that  never  again  would  she  feel  his  lips 
on  hers  there  came  to  her  full  remembrance  of  every  detail 
of  his  love-making,  till  she  bowed  herself  together  in  her 
anguish  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  eternal  mate 

She  was  roused,  at  last,  by  the  stopping  ot  the*  train  as  it 
reached  the  Vauclou  terminus.  Mechanically  she  picked  up 
the  little  smt  case  which  Margu6rite  had  given  her.  Taking 
out  her  return  ticket,  she  crossed  to  the  centre  platform 
and  stood,  awaiting  the  express,  looking  down  the  lowr 
perspective  of  track  that  led  south-eastward  to  the  midi. 

1  here  were  few  passengers,  and  the  neariy  empty  station 
looked  desolate.  The  wind  cried  and  whistled  in  the  tele- 
graph wires  and  along  the  hoardings.  It  carried  little  spare 
snreds  of  torn  rubbish  along  the  platform. 

At  last  the  Paris  rapide  thundered  in,  and  Eugenie  climbed 
WK^"!,!'"^^  carriage.  Setthng  herself  in  a  corner  with 
her  back  to  the  engine,  she  shut  her  eyes. 
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As  the  train  rushed  on  through  the  sombre  winter  country 
thick  rain  blurred  the  windows.   But,  with  that  leaving 

behind  of  the  country,  numbness"  left  Eugenie.  She  cast 
away  the  last  regret  for  her  decision  ;  and  exultant,  full  of 
high  and  pure  resolve,  went  back  to  her  former  dream  of  Art. 

For  Gaston  she  would  do  what  was  possible.  This  last 
day  of  her  love  she  belonged  to  him.  After — after — she 
would  devote  herself  wholly  to  her  art. 

Once  again  to  her,  out  of  the  dim  future,  came  those 
enchanting  voices  calling,  holding  out  hands  of  friendship, 
surrounding  her,  filling  her,  until,  purified  of  all  earthly 
desire,  she  hved  again  in  the  communion  of  things  Eternal. 

As  they  entered  the  city,  she  looked  at  the  tall  houses  no 
longer  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  but  with  the  shining  vision 
of  the  artist,  who  sees  beyond  the  veil.  Art,  mighty  and 
beautiful,  took  back  her  child.  Paris,  mother  of  artists, 
the  beating  heart  of  the  body  of  art,  the  integral  soul  of 
noble  inspiration,  received  her  home  once  more. 


CHAPTER  II 

GASTON  passed  a  restless  night.  His  conversation 
with  Eugenie,  and  the  balking  of  his  desire,  made 
him  irritable. — Without  intending  it,  he  had  precipitated 
matters  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  caused  her  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  decision,  before  he  had  sufficiently  prepared 
her  mind.  If  he  had  only  been  content  to  drift !  But  his 
accursed  temperament  had  betrayed  him  into  indiscretion, 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  ought  to  have  approached 
the  question  with  diplomacy.  He  was  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  landed  himself  in  an  impasse.  If  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  forward,  and  he  refused  to  go  back, 
what  in  heaven's  name  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  it  ? — The 
question  presented  a  riddle  of  which  it  was  exasperatingly 
difficult  to  discover  the  solution. 

He  was  aggravated  with  Eugenie  because  he  could  not 
but  love  her — for,  whether  she  refused  his  advances  or  no, 
ruefully  he  admitted  that  he  was  very  deeply  aUuchtd  to 
her.  Towards  her,  too,  a  new  quality  entered  into  h» 
attitude,  a  new  feeling  that  he  could  not  as  yet  define.  Never 
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before,  in  his  whole  life,  had  a  woman  told  him  that  she 
would  like  to  bear  him  a  child.  That  fact  stood  out  in  his 
mind.  Over  and  over  again  he  returned  to  the  thought, 
till  the  impression  it  had  made  sa  in  deeper  and  deeper. 
Somewhere  in  him  a  sense  of  paternity  stirred;  and  he 
began  to  wonder,  vaguely,  if  it  would  give  him  happiness 
to  possess  a  little  creature  to  whom  he  himself  had  given 
life.  But,  though  he  played  with  the  thought  furtively,  he 
became  a  little  alarmed  at  this  sudden  awakening  of  senti- 
ment, and  sought  to  stifle  it  by  conjuring  up  visions  of  various 
of  his  friends  who  had  elected  to  sail  the  troubled  waters  of 
matrimony.  Did  he  not  remember  how,  after  a  while,  the 
fond  lovers  had  become  bored— the  women  losing  both  their 
figures  and  their  looks  !  In  such  cases,  he  reflected,  the 
conjugal  tie  and  the  obligations  it  entailed  were  an  outrage 
on  temperament.  After  the  birth  of  children,  the  glamour 
of  infatuation  having  lost  its  pristine  freshness,  they  remained 
riveted  to  one  another — indissolubly  bound — helpless  victims 
of  convention,  forced  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  affection, 
while  to  each  the  society  of  the  other  had  become  stale. 

He  shuddered.  How  could  he  continue  to  see  the  romance 
of  life  if  such  a  thing  happened  to  him  ?  Eugenie  was  young 
now— but  she  too  would  grow  old.  He  thought  of  Victorine, 
and  her  gross  person.  If  the  niece  in  old  age  should  grow 
like  that,  should  lose  her  beauty  and  her  grace,  he  knew  that 
he  should  not  remain  faithful  to  her.  No — love  was  a  thing 
sacred  to  youth,  of  which  the  only  ideal  law  was  that  of 
perfect  freedom. 

He  was  convinced  that,  were  he  free,  he  could  make  her 
happy— provided  only  that  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
relinquish  the  fetish  of  reUgion.  Whereas,  if  he  were  bound 
—what  possible  happiness  could  there  be  for  her  if  he  grew 
tired  of  her  ? 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  last  stages  of  his  toilet, 
Hjrpohte  had  persuaded  himself  that,  in  Eugenie's  own 
interests,  it  would  be  extremely  inconsiderate  to  allow  her 
to  marry.  "  She  has  her  profession  to  think  of,"  he  told 
himself.  "  She  is  young,  beautiful,  and  has  the  prospect  of 
a  great  career.  Many  men  will  make  love  to  her— I  cannot 
expect  her  to  be  any  more  faithful  to  me  than  I  should  be 
to  her.— Obviously,  to  saddle  her  with  a  family  at  the  outset 
would  be  littie  nbtat  ci  criminal  <m  my  part  I " 
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He  went  down  into  the  garden.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
but  the  wind  was  rising  and  great  black  clouds  hurried 
across  the  sky.  He  crossed  to  the  studio.  Turbulent  gusts 
buffeted  him,  increasing  his  irritation.  Entering,  he  found 
Drouot  had  finished  his  breakfast  and  was  preparing  for 
work. 

"  Anything  wrong,  mon  ami  ?"  he  asked,  as  Gaston  tlirew 
himself  into  a  chair,  and,  sighing  heavily,  began  moodily  to 
pour  out  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  young  man  nodded  in  reply.  Drouot  waited  patiently 
for  revelations,  while  the  other  seated  at  the  table  continued 
to  stir  his  coffee  mournfully. 

"  Camille,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  want  your  advice." 

He  pushed  his  cup  away,  and  leant  his  head  on  his  hands. 

Drouot,  who  was  washing  paint  brushes,  began  examining 
them  carefully  one  by  one. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  of  much  use  to  you,"  he 
said,  concealing  a  smile.  "  You  always  go  your  own  way 
in  the  end,  you  know." 

Gaston  ignored  the  speech.  He  twisted  a  httle  spoon  on 
his  fingers. 

"  I'm  in  the  devil's  own  hole,"  he  murmured.  "  The 
truth  is,  I  am  very  much  in  love  with  Eugenie  Massini  and 
she — she  loves  me  too  " 


Drouot  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"  But,  mon  ami,'  he  cried,  "  if  the  love  is  mutual— what 
stands  in  your  way  ?  " 

"  In  my  way,"  Gaston  said,  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
gyrations  of  the  teaspoon.  "  I  thought  you  yourself 
counselled  flight  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  caie  for  her  thus  seriously." 

"Ah  I  but  it  is  just  that— I  believe  I  do,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  conunitting  myself  and  then  finding  I  do  not  want  what 
I  ask  for." 

Drouot  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"With  a  girl  of  Mademoiselle  Massini's  character,"  he 
asserted  gravely,  "  you  would  in  all  probability  do  wdl  to 
reflect  before  committing  yourself." 

Gaston  looked  up  quickly. 

"  You  mean— that  after  a  while  she  would  be  unfaithful 

to  me  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Drouot  returned  quietly,  "  I  mean 
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that  she  would  expect  a  high  standard  of  conduct  from 

"Ah,"  the  other  returned—"  provided  I  mairied  her  " 
He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  looking  out  at  the 
ttTartf       '"^"^  the' tre^d  l^Lt 

mi'Zi"? -'"^"^       ^"^^  ^^'^d  ^ome  your 

Gaston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•  Why  not  ?_Not  a  few  women  have,  after  all  been  most 
anxious  for  that  position.    In  this  case  I  amli«T<S 

.f/ffl^^  Mademoiselle  Massini  ?  "  he  demanded  a  little 
stiffly,  stoppmg  m  front  of  Gaston.  "  Have  you  dfaci^ 
the  question  with  her  ?  "  ^  oiscussea 

a  litlr  hlTiif^'    T       ^  ™«  ?  "  Gaston  inquired. 

Luenrnlovlf^'n  rl  ^P^^^ible  that  you  yourself  have 
Drnnn.'  1     Do  I  find  m  you  a  rival  and  not  a  friend  ?  " 

Zge'rouT  XnT^'   ^  "  ^  '-P^^^^ 

^l^Z'o:^;  sWder!  sdS : 

T  i,^^*  u"'  ^'''^  ^'"^       ^^^t  friend  I  have  in  the  world 
matter.  I  am  incapable  of  thinking  of  myself''         '  ^ 

in  Jf.  ^      .   ^  I  can  depend  on  you  Yet 

■in  tnat  modern  civilization  is  all  wmna  "  tv^.,  *  •  ^ 
rupted  rouehlv    "  Th^  i«       *       wrong.   Drouot  inter- 

mean  the  sS;n  no^       t  °^  ""^^         ^^^^  should 
to^afvonr^S^         one  being  whom  you  consider  worthy 
M  T";i"°*       P^^"g  satisfaction  of  lust" 

An.  woi,,^,  Idonot^igreewithyottl  P^wmaHy  I 
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believe  nature  never  intended  it  to  be  so.  It  seems  to  m 
much  sunpler  that  we  should  accept  the  emotional  instiga 
tion  of  the  moment,  without  mortgaging  the  future  of  whos 
exigencies  we  are  ignorant.  Personally  I  have  never  believe 
that  a  woman  was  bound  in  these  matters  any  more  tha 
a  man. 

Drouot  made  a  quick  exclamation.   He  turned  sharol 
on  Gaston.  *^  • 

"  That  is  a  creed  invented  by  yourself  to  suit  your  owi 
convenience,"  he  asseited  emphatically. 
'  "No."  the  other  returned;  "you  will  find  it  command 
pretty  numerous  adherents.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  croyant 
Art  IS  my  religion,  is  sacred  to  me.  For  the  preserving  o 
my  art— for  the  development  of  it— I  would  sacrifice  any 
thing  or  anyone,  and  hold  myself  more  than  justified  in  s< 
doing.  I  behave  that  domesticity  would  stifle  the  best  ir 
me,  and  that  its  continual  claims  on  my  time  and  sympathy 
would  be  intolerable— would,  in  fact,  paralyse  all  inspiration  ' 
Drouot  groaned. 

u  1  *s  not  yourself  that  you  sacrifice, 

but  li-ug6nie— the  child  whom  you  assert  that  you  love." 

I  do  love  her,"  the  other  answered  hotly.  "  She  appeals 
to  me  m  a  way  that  no  other  woman  has  ever  done.  She 
stirs  my  imagination,  sharpens  my  inteUigence.  I  cannot 
give  her  up,  for  she  is  necessary  to  me.  Intercouree  with 
her  brings  out  the  spiritual  quality  in  my  art— therefore  it 

is  proof  positive  that  she  is  good  for  me,  and  " 

Drouot  interrupted  him. 

"You  argue  well,  but  wholly  from  your  own  standpoint. 
10  begin  with,  you  do  not  consider  her  intellect— and  she 
possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  it.  It  is  not  women  of 
intellect  who  demand  too  much  of  the  husband,  for  these 
have  interests  in  hfe  apart  from  the  domestic  relation.  No 
—the  woman  who  demands  too  much,  who  wishes  to  con- 
stantly occupy  the  foreground  of  her  husband's  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests,  is  the  creature  to  whom 

body  rather  than  mind  is  the  god  of  her  idolatry  " 

_  "  I  detest  your  intellectual  cold-blooded  women,"  Gaston 
interrupted  vehemently.  "  One  does  uot  want  to  marry  a 
schoolmistress.   SaprisH  !  " 

"The  intellectual  type  is  rot  neccsarily  cold-blooded- 
witness  Mademoiselle  Massini  herself.   There  is  plenty  of 
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fire  in  h 

I  «|^at  ttat'Sv"^  toSfe"^".!  S^rji  r, 

inteUect  will,  as  am  advani^^T  i.*^^         balanced,  the 

of  a  woman's  life.  ^arS'th.   "".',^  ''°'»'»"'  '-»« 
feminine  and        "TeitlS.^SSl^'"!^'  ""^'-^ively 
"■ost  attractive,  L  a  rale  toT^r^^  creature-tUe  typj 
when  passion  (iols,  iXit!  'f  ™11 
tocreasing  inraads  on  yS^  %  °'  "iU  make 

room  r^S;.""  'o^".  white  h.  p.c«i  th. 

W  profession  ;   tb.Tef^^l^J°J^.  ^uf "> 
more  attractive,  tlianvoiir.i„r™™-»       .  suitable. 
For  marriage  to  be  Lp^  S?"^  ' 

be  based  on  friendsliipS  similaSv  o??  T  '* 
when  the  first  ardoislre^iSl  '^f  '^"^  ■•     ""l"  that, 
to  fall  back  on."  "^Y  be  something 

adSle^SmTowt^';.^t™.«''r«'-  » 
«  wMy  occupied  ^ithl  n~"."?^  ""^  «  I" 

fanutyl"n"ot3:^^;:  ^'<»«"  P»«       s»iBn^...  ^ 

not  studied  them  as  I  have  "        ^  You  have 

Drouot  stood  still,  lookin*^  , 

s-d^ieTS^^H"^^'^^^^ 

swallowed,  and  his  v^r^'l",??^  *°  «»e  He 
went  on  unsteadUy :  "  It  kTn/  1'^  "^^^  ^^ile  h« 

cunous  complex  crea*ur4  S/"^-  °?  ^^ve-since  we 
perfect  without  the  eiS^^t^f  ^  ^  divine-is 

oeween  human  beingi  is  unthinkable 

ai 
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to  those  who  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  soul.  Paaw 
dies — and  what  is  left  ?  " 

Gastmi  looked  up— his  blue  eyes  alight  with  interest. 

"  Then  you  believe  in  the  theory  that  there  is  a  genui: 
and  real  passion  which  men  call  love,  which  is  superior  1 
and  distinct  from,  the  mere  desire  of  the  flesh  ?  " 

Drouot's  face  became  pale.  He  turned  to  the  windo 
and,  looking  out  into  the  distance,  he  spoke  with  sinceri 
and  conviction. 

"  With  my  whole  heart— with  every  fibre  of  my  being, 
believe  it — and  why  ?    Because  I  have  the  greatest  of 
proofs  of  its  existence— because  I  have  experienced 
myself." 

He  looked  round  at  his  friend,  and  Gaston  was  struck  1 
the  nobility  and  spirituality  of  his  aspect. 

"  You,  Camille  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  startled.  "  I  have  alwa 
believed  you  somewhat  of  a  hermit — indifferent  to  th< 
things.  Sometimes  in  my  heart  I  have  condemned  you  i 
a  cold-blooded  ascetic." 

"  You  wronged  me,  then,"  Drouot  answered  quietly.  "  Y 
are  somewhat  of  an  egoist,  my  Gaston.  I  should  not  1 
bare  the  secret  places  of  my  heart  and  speak  of  the  m( 
sacred  chapter  of  my  life,  unless  your  welfare  were  very  de 
to  me  and  my  consequent  desire  that  you,  too,  should  und 
stand  these  things." 

He  went  over  to  the  window,  leaned  his  elbow  on  t 
broad  sill,  and  stared  out,  his  chin  on  his  hands.  UyTpol 
watching  him,  perceived  that  he  could  hardly  restrain  1 
ci.iv,tion  and  that  he  bowed  himself  together  as  though  in  pa 

"  It  is  necessary  to  convince  you,"  Drouot  went  o 
"  therefore  I  tell  you  what  I  have  told  no  other  naan. 
loved  a  woman — who  shall  be  nameless — it  is  sufficient 
say  that  she  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  have  loved,  or  e^ 
shall  love."  His  voice  broke,  but  he  steadied  himself  w 
a  little  gasp,  and  went  on.  "  If  I  could  have  married  h 
it  would  have  been  to  me  a  heaven  on  earth.  God — hov 
wanted  her,  how  I  still  want  her  I  She  was  the  most  beauti 
creature  m  mind  and  body  that  ever  breathed." 

Gaston  was  profoundly  moved.   He  sat  very  still. 

-  Was  not  free  then  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  did  y 
not  many  ?  JM  she  not  care  for  you  ?  " 

^  She  caied—flfae  fvlll  care  tlinm^  aU  «tefnt7»*'  DfW 
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asserted  proudly.   "  Bot  we-we  did  not  think  H  rirf>.  ,» 

-there' rust  ^  a'S^''i^°™Id  JcSil'ir^"™''' 

SStt-STh-^t;-^-'  iS 

maned,  the  one  perfect  and  desirable  woman." 

"  AfTS  ■  'hen  he  continued : 

of  *^^r.Z^i:i^^i,''^^Z^\  Convent 
the  ashes  of  thetragedywhfcrronslli^r.:^^^^ 

taow  that,  hid  in  the  Convent  of  St  UreulTltaUvJ 
daJy  prays  „  „ay  be  united  in  Eternity  "  "™  •«> 

his  l^aJe™  «ft«  a  pause  he  took  up 

to"tJ?ho^°^'  SSny  H 

my  wi:  r  to  make  h^r  fh-  T        *°  her  as 

seems  u  ill  S^l  i      ®  ™y  son.  seemed  to  me 

stm    R„f  T  ot,  /        heartbreak  remains  in  me 

at  least  I  c^  Sltar  t,d  "  J  T  t  "»«>in6  W. 
Ws  head  do™r^^;i„'S'ot;rJl.l^'^7!|i'»S 

oi  «.  .«d  ,nd  conS/SST-  «"  «P«««»  "»•  tta» 
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"  You  make  me  ashamed,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  " 
had  not  believed  such  self-sacrifice  possible." 

"  It  is  not  self-sacrifice,"  the  other  asserted,  raising  h 
head,  "  it  is  true  love — the  love  which  lasts  for  all  etemit 
— the  love  which  springs  from  the  soul.  It  is  not  given  \ 
every  man  to  feel  it,  but  I  have  a  conviction  you  are  capab 
of  finer  things  than  you  yet  know.  There  is  a  nobilil 
slumbering  in  you  of  whose  existence  you  are  unaware." 

Gaston  looked  at  him,  surprised  and  touched. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  studied  my  psychology — thi 
you  cared  enough  to  do  30.  I,  too,  have  a  hope  that  thei 
are  possibilities  in  me  of  finer  things  than  I  have  yet  attains 
It  is  because  of  this  that  I  have  been  afraid  of  marriage, 
feared  that  the  obligation  of  constant  association  with  tl 
commonplace  and  material  would  retard  the  developmei 
of  the  nobler  and  spiritual  element  " 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  Drouot  asked  sternly,  "  that  i 
breaking  down  the  moral  sense  of  a  perfectly  innocent  gii 
such  as  Mademoiselle  Mas$  "  you  will  materially  assii 
your  spiritual  development ,  No — if  you  love  her,  ha^ 
the  courage  to  make  her  your  wife.  I  have  watched  he 
talked  with  her,  and  I  know  her  to  have  a  noble  and  unselfis 
nature.  I  am  confident  that  any  man  who  married  hi 
would  be  the  better  for  it.  As  +0  her  position — I  cannot  c 
yon  the  injustice  to  believe  tha^  ny  question  of  class  won] 
influence  you." 

"  No,"  I'le  other  asserted,  "  the  fetish  of  class  does  n* 
affect  me,  I  have  lived  too  long  in  Bohemia  to  be  tarred  t 
that  vile  brush." 

"  Then  why  in  heaven's  name  are  you  not  gallant  enou( 
to  try  the  experiment." 

"  You  think  it  lack  of  courage  on  my  part  ? "  Gast< 
asked,  smiling. 

"  Distinctly — since  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be 
love  with  her ! — In  my  opinion  but  two  courses  are  op* 
to  you. — Marry  Eug6nie  :  or  if  you  do  not  love  enough  i 
that,  let  her  absolutely  alone.  It  is  cruel  to  gain  her  affecti< 
by  dangling  round,  and  then  offer  her  the  poor  c(»nplime 
of  seduction  as  a  salve  to  your  conscience.  If  you  care^ 
care  to  the  point  of  being  unvviliing  to  contemplate  wii 
equanimity  the  question  of  resigning  her  to  some  oth 
man." 
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wi^h^llf/lf interrupted.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  she  should  marry  anyone  else  "  ""6«»i.cai 

couifi!^  '-^*  t^^t      oniy  honourable 

courae  IS  to  marry  her  yourself."  He  stopped.  Someone  was 
commg  along  the  garden  path  someone  was 

hastf/v  .^^T^'"""^  be  continued 

mora^g."        ^""^  *  this 

Mari^An^  T"  I^^°»^ot  opened  it. 

the'  farlv 't?.^^'"  tu  "^^L,"  ^-^"^t  ^ack  to  Paris  by 

the  early  train  She  asked  me  to  tell  you,  and  to  beg  vou 
to  excuse  her  for  not  being  able  to  come  t^  yo«."   ^  ^ 

it  Inl  adte^ss^^^^SS  ^'^^ 

Hyi^me."'^***       *^        *^        yo-'        hand.  M. 

a  momen^^^?*  ^^^^-Anne  regarded  him  fixedly  for 

a  moment    then,  tummg,  without  anothw  woid  she  went 

Gaston  stood  sUently  by  the  door,  a  lump  in  his  throat 

SvS^  :d?hT '  f  ^^^^  clos^y'^^L^ 

covered  with  Eugenie's  generous  handwriting. 

"My  beloved,"  she  wrote, 
p.  •    "t1^^°  y^*"        this  I  shaU  be  on  mv  wav  back  to 

conce^eST^'  IT""'  ""1  "  ^  so ;  but.  where  yon  are 
tenderiv  ^        ^r"'^        ^^''^^gth.  so  deeply,  so 

had        ^WT^  y°"-   ^"  ^  "ttie  while-when  I  hkve 

Lke^L^lf  T  °°^MTy«^  '^P  °^  friendships?^ 

I  do  i  j'f?  ?  ^^^^^  i°  you^-How 
L  ^     *'  ™y  presence  tempts  you  to  sm  ? 

?o,LSi  dear,  if  you  could  only  realize  S^w  I  ^ 

you-^ove  you  so  well  that  I  cannot  wish  vou  to^  wrrmT 

love  you  so  much  that  it  would  break^ 

&Uot^hT>!°        P^^^  Passbn"SnJ^us:5ty 
"  A^  JZ  possession  of  my  soul.  Lt 

And  now  understand  one  thing,  which  I  iA  this  night  of 
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bitter  weeping  have  learned,  that  where  true  love  abide 
th«re  must  be  unselfishness.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  meanini 
of  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this— than  that  a  mai 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.'  For  his  friend  ?— How  mucl 
more  is  required  as  a  proof  of  devotion  to  his  beloved  i 
Marriage,  as  I  understand  it,  means  mutual  unselfi8hnes»~ 
the  giving  up  of  freedom  for  you,  and  the  pains  of  childbirtl 
for  me.  And  it  is  just  this  need  of  mutual  unselfishnesi 
that  is  so  beautiful  to  me— I  want  it  as  a  means  of  provinj 
my  love  for  you. 

"  But  oh.  my  darling,  do  not  think  I  wish  for  anythint 
that  you  cannot  freely  give  without  any  sense  of  restraint 
Once  and  for  all  I  tell  you— if  you  want  to  be  free  I  shoulc 
never  wish  you  to  be  bound  to  me.  I  beg  of  you,  in  mercy, 
do  not  think  that.  I,  who  am  so  proud,  am  humihated  bv 
the  thought.  ^ 
"  Last  night  I  was  utterly  confounded  when  you  suggested 
there  should  be  anything  between  us  but  marriage. 

"  Cannot  you  understand,  beloved,  that  if  I  should  evei 
majTy  I  should  wish  to  have  a  child.  I  should  Uke  that 
chad  to  be  bom  of  a  perfectly  innocent  and  pure  body.— 
For  I  believe  that,  as  a  baby  should  be  bom  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  body,  so  the  Httle  soul,  which  is  to  live  etemaUy, 
should  be  bom  of  a  perfectly  pure  mind.  It  is  thus  that  I 
see  the  obhgation  of  women  to  Uve  purely.  Of  the  duty  <A 
men  I  know  not— I  do  not  profess  to  understand  their  ways 
—but  for  women— I  beUeve  this  is  absolute.  I  never  thought 
of  these  things  until  my  love  for  you  taught  me.  Beloved, 
if  I  smned,  never  again  should  I  feel  worthy  to  have  a  child. 

•  Oh,  my  darUng,  I  have  cared  for  you  so  much  and  thought 
of  you  as  the  father  of  a  son  to  me.  that  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  I  could  marry  anyone  else.  But  don't  think  I  am 
blaming  you.  I  know  now  that,  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you,  I  toved  you.  It  was  just  my  fate  to  care.— I  beUeve 
that  the  greatest  thing  in  my  life  is  mv  love  of  you.  my  kn^ag 
for  you— I  do  not  want  to  be  withov  .t.  Whether  you  care 
for  me  thus  ornot  can  make  no  difference  to  my  own  love, 
for  It  IS  like  a  burning  flame  in  my  sool,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished  by  death  itself. 

"  If  you  have  never  felt  such  love,  you  will  not  perhaps 
beheve  m  its  existence.  BeUeve  me— I  who  speak  to  you 
know  it— there  is  a  great  and  nolde  Um  poa&k  Yvydi 
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comes  from  the  soul  itself,  a  love  which  it  may  not  be  given 

•*°±!ii.^"^Vvi°  tasted  irno 

other  u  po«ible  Do  not  think  that  this  love  is  without 
the  longmg  of  the  body-for  no  greater  longing  can  e^ 

yj^r^  ^^'r    "°     ^<^t  without 

passion  of  the  body  and  love  of  the  soul.  The  great  and 
wonderful  love  that  links  them  both  is  the  love  of  nmte 
ZJ^^-n  ^.^^^^  f  etemity.-No  other  woman-no  other 
man  will  satisfy.  For  those  who  love  like  this,  marriage^ 
but  the  Imk  that  binds  them  in  chains  most  beautiful  and 
haJlows  the  whole  relation  of  lover  and  beloved.  For  those 
Who  love  hke  this  age  cannot  touch  them ;  disease  cannot 
disfigure;  sm.  sorrow,  trouble,  all  must  be  forgiven 

lonii^^hr*  *°  '^'^^  *°  y^'^  °*  passionate 

longmg.  because  I  love  you  wit!    an  everlasting  love  I 

am  not  angry  beloved ;  I  cannot  be.  because  you  do".... 

love  me  hke  this.   But  will  you  try  to  understand  I  am  w. 

^nd  of  woman  to  whom  only  the  greatest  love  is  acceptable. 

hLT  ^'^i^^^  Look  deep  into  your 

hear  and  you  wiU  know  I  am  right.    You  ask  me  to  hdp 

If  doLfl.^''"^  *°  ^  ^°  *°        ^th  the  intentioS 

Of  domg  so  More  than  anything  in  the  world  I  desire  you 
to  hve  nobly  and  be  happy.  ^ 

-1'  fnl^^L^  impatient  with  me  for  writing  at  such  length 
-«  long  letter,  but  it  contains  the  whole  of  my  heart's  hit, 
t,od  s  peace  be  with  you,  dearly  beteved.  Let  no  shadow 
hi^^!^'^  reproach  or  misunderstanding  lie  between  us.  I 
v^ri.  fP*^^  courageously.   What  matter  whether 

you  love  me  so  long  as  the  idealism  within  you  bmns  bright, 
whn  !  more-if  there  is  someone  else  you  love.  Ind 

like  orfh°.  a'  y*","  ^**"«^  *°  y°"--for  the 

sake  of  the  tremendous  love  I  bear  you  be  honourable 
towards  her-I  wiU  pray  that  you  shaUaLin  yoS 

"EUG^NIB."  ; 

Hj^Ute  finished  the  last  page.    He  dropped  his  head  in 

Sfnn^f  ^  at  his  throat,  and  his 

shoulders  heaved  convulsively. 

Thus  Drouot  found  him  when  he  returned 
h»  and  a  coward."  he  wept;  "I  have  hurt 

her.  and  I  love  her-twute  that  I  am-I  love  her ;  my  God, 
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how  I  love  her  1  You  were  right,  Camille,  ten  thousand 
times  right.  Eugtoie  is  right,  too.  There  is  a  great  and 
noble  love  that  comes  from  the  soul.  That  is  the  lov€ 
Eugenie  feels  for  me ;  and,  before  God,  it  is  the  love  that  I, 
though  unworthy,  feel  for  her.  I  am  going  to  her  now  a1 
once,  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  and  to  her  to  honour  mt 
by  becoming  my  wife." 

Tears  stood  in  Dronot's  eyes. 

''^  You  will  not  regret  it,  vton  cher,"  he  said. 

"  I  can  catch  the  midday  train,"  Gaston  continued  excitedly, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Come  with  me,  Camille,  as  far  as 
Vauclou.    I  need  your  company." 

In  ten  minutes  the  Uttle  train  leaving  Acquarelle  was 
bearing  Gaston  on  his  way  to  Eugenie.  Step  by  step  along 
the  road  where  she  in  exaltation  and  agony  had  passed, 
followed  her  the  lover  who  now  knew  that  the  world  held  for 
him  but  one  woman — but  one  way  of  love. 


CHAPTER  III 

FOR  more  than  a  week  Clementine  had  been  in  the 
stable,  and  Marie-Anne,  when  she  returned  from  her 
mission  to  the  Villa  des  F6es,  observed  the  fact  that  the 
cow  was  restless,  pulling  at  the  head  rope,  lowing  and 
looking  pleadingly  at  the  door.   This  worried  her. 

"  She  wants  her  walk,  poor  creature,"  Jacques  said.  "  It 
has  been  impossible  to  take  her  out  much  in  the  snow— I 
have  been  too  busy  these  last  few  days.  But  do  not  vex 
yourself,  Marie,  I  will  let  her  out  in  the  great  meadow." 

"  No,  let  me  take  her  for  a  walk,"  Madame  Houston  cried 
eagerly. 

She  too  felt  restless.  Both  Marguerite  and  Eug&iie  were 
absent.  She  missed  them,  and  for  some  days  now  the  rain 
had  kept  her  indoors.  She  craved  for  the  sight  of  the  long 
vista  of  high-road  leading  to  Vauclou.  She  wanted  the 
emotion  that  came  to  her  as  she  walked  the  road  of  her 
marriage  journey  with  her  spirit  husband  at  her  side. 

"  Do  you  think  you  an  manage  her  all  alone  ?  "  Jacques 
asked,  somewhat  anxiously.  1-or  Madame  Rouston  appeared 
singularly  bent  and  fragile.   The  cold  weather  seemed  to 
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have  shriyeUed  her-and.  in  the  last  six  months  she  had 
aged  considerably,  nevertheless,  loc  u  g  up  Th^ 
the  smaU  wizened  face  crumpled  into  a\mSe  * 

sentl^rof  ^LT^**' H  "^"^y-  "  Clementine  is  the 

gentlest  of  anmials.  and.  I  ventably  beUevo.  she  is  attached 

"Of  that  I  am  sure."  he  answered.  smDine  "Well! 

look.  I^^  J°«"ey  will  content  her.  and  it 

!he  sky     ^  "^^^^  ^  »P  at 

smili  ^u'"'"  ^°"an  promised,  turning  to 

smile  at  him  as  she  mounted  the  stairs 

Five  mmutes  later  Jacques  appeared  at  the  gate  leadine 
the  brown  cow.  who  looked  with  joy  at  the  tkiy  figSrof 
Madame  Houston  as  she  descended  to  the  pathway  dJ^ 
m  white  cap  and  sha-.vl.  a  fuU  skirt  and  heavyCtr^dSh 
tane  s  brams  were  not  of  a  high  order,  but  she  knew  MaS 
a"s°SaUo^u  ^^^^  her^^df 

4T^^e^eS  iithe^r  ^ 
She  grows  smaUer  and  more  frail  every  day."  he  wkL 
You  are  tocifiil.  mon  J^i,"  Marie-Ame  ^rteTas 

n^ty  But  he  checked  himself,  remembering  that  itis 
not  well  to  mention  death  in  the  presence  of  tife  imbon,- 

^  •'  Great  goose,"  she  cried,  but  she  returned  his  kisses 
Oh.  mon  Jacquot."  she  whispered,  "how  ^mv  I^* 
How  thankfull  am  for  your  love  " 

fac^'ThT'  ^"'"^  "       remembered  Eugenie's 

The   ™n  "^^";"^S,^hen  she  put  the  letter  into 
fhc  >oung  giris  beautitul  sombre  eyes  were  sunken  X 
■ds  swollen  with  weeping,  her  mouth  aSt  Si  iu 
redness  emphasiang  the  extmne  piJlor  ct  k^i^'^ 
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had  clasped  Marie-Anne  convulsively  and  walked  away  dowa 
the  village  street,  turning  at  the  comer  to  wave  farewell. 

Jacques,  to  whom  Marie-Anne  had  imparted  a  somewhat 
abridged  version  of  the  story,  under  seal  of  secrecy,  had  been 
half  mclrned  to  sally  forth  and  give  the  author  of  Eugenie's 
unhappmess  rough  usage.  But  Marie-Anne  had  restrained 
him. 

"  WeU,  I  must  not  dawdle."  he  said,  reluctantly  releasing 
her.  I  have  to  take  Madame  de  Vauclume's  httle  boys 
out  ndmg.  I  shall  not  be  back  tiU  the  afternoon.  They  are 
gomg  over  to  Crdpuscule  to  take  dejeuner  with  t^-.  Baron  de 
Cramond." 

"  AUez,"  she  cried.   "  You  will  be  late." 
Madame  Houston,  meantime,  had  taken  the  narrow  path 
that  led  to  the  plain.  The  ground  was  still  sodden,  but  the 
wind  had  dried  the  grass.   The  day  was  gloomy,  and  the 
vnnd  wept  and  sobbed,  making  a  soft  hushing  sound,  and 
at  intervals,  a  long  whine,  in  the  shuddering  branches  of  the 
thicket  on  her  right. 
As  she  walked  the  old  woman  repeated  her  jsary 
"Ave  Maria  I  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum."  she  whispered, 
bhe  held  her  rosary  in  her  right  hand ;  round  the  other  die 
had  twisted  the  end  of  Cldmentine's  head  rope. 

At  the  corner  the  great  brown  cow  stopped,  searching 
plamtively  for  grass.  whUe  Madame  Houston  continued  to 
^yner  rosary,  her  eyes  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Presently  Clteientine  tugged  at  the  head  rope,  and  the  old 
woman  contmued  her  walk.  At  the  cross  road  she  watted 
to  let  a  flock  of  sheep  with  their  tinkling  beUs  go  by  Fright- 
eaed  at  the  sight  of  the  cow,  the  flock  parted,  three  or  four 
sheep  passmg  on  the  right  of  her,  the  lest  to  the  left.  The 
shepherd,  m  blue  Kouse.  sabots,  and  wide  trousers,  whistled 
as  he  walked. 

.-, ^  ^  bonheur,"  the  old  woman  said,  peasant- 
like,  behevmg  the  dividing  of  a  flock  is  a  good  omen  to  one 
whose  name  be  mentioned  at  the  moment.  "  Let  it  bring 
good-fortune  to  Marie-Anne."  Then,  crossing  herself  devoutly! 
And  to  the  httle  unborn  one."  ' 
She  took  the  road  which,  making  a  circuit  of  Cortot's  farm, 
led  to  the  main  road  to  Vaaclou  at  the  point  where  it  left 
the  village. 

As  she  passed  the  bare  grey  walls  of  the  lanii,  she  codd 
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cheery  gJS'ZLg  to°ff  In'  LmT  th"  ^T'^  » 

apron,  scattenng  com  for  the  chirk™»    Iv.  «,  ™«p* 
waved  her  smaU* knotted  haSd  in  SSL, 
stop    Her  mind  was  fixed  on  C 

«eSL.Thrii«r.i^rast  '^^"^^^ 
her  spirit  liusband  would  comrtoSJ^tEjJl^l?^ 

Rouston  admonished  rivinir  w  • 

lsh.Usitawhil^fo7?™S^"  *^ 

the  cor*^  ?  following 

herseu-  op-l?  J^,  f?„ '°         essaying  to  straighten 
-ther  Sas  niiiWcSen'^'^ 

S^^Wtt 

reck  when  eSe«  tc^iL  sk^  *• 
at  the  head  ro^to^tt^^  '""v 
waited  lootinr™;  •  .  *  moment  CltmentilM 

—  tow,  nang  m  tuft  of  good  paiturt  abead,  wau 
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forward  again,  while,  with  tottering  footsteps,  the  old  woma 
staggered  after  her. 

"  Wait  for  me,  Clementine,"  she  gasped  painfully,  ht 
voice  crackmg  and  two  large  tears  rolling  down  her  cheek; 
But  the  cow  moved  steadily  forward.  Again  Madam 
Rouston  staggered,  then  feU.  in  a  pitiful  Uttle  heap,  on  th 
ground.  The  rope  sUd  from  her  nerveless  fingers,  and  Clemen 
tme  finding  herself  free,  moved  on  into  the  field.  traUing  th 
head  rope  after  her. 

Madame  Rouston  tried  to  rise,  but  she  seemed  to  hav 
tost  all  power  in  her  limbs.  The  grass  smelt  very  sweet  ani 
the  wind  crooned  above  her.  She  wanted  to  rest,  so  shi 
lay  still. 

Then,  from  out  the  spiiit  world,  the  unseen  husband  cam< 
to  her.   She  stretched  out  her  trembling  hands,  but  to  hei 
s^ing  they  were  no  longer  age-worn  or  knotted.   Once  agair 
she  was  young  and  fair— a  bride  dressed  in  white.   Once  Sair 
^e  crossed  the  threshold  and.  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved 
she  tasted  the  bliss  of  perfect  love.    It  seemed  to  her  thai 
there  came,  from  out  an  infinity  of  space,  the  sound  of  hi« 
voice  caJhng  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  falling,  falling,  falling, 
Then  she  had  a  sense  that  somehow  her  imprisoned  spirit 
which  had  remamed  for  ever  in  possession  of  eternal  youth' 
struggled,  battled  for  escape  from  that  worn  and  aged  body' 
And  as  she  strove  to  reach  the  voice  calling  from  out  the 
hmitless  ether,  die  herself  became  no  longer  body  but  spirit. 
Like  a  beautiful  batterfly,  breaking  forth  from  long  dewi 
in  a  chrysahs,  the  soul  freed  itself,  floating  out  into  the 
vauJt  of  space  mmglmg  with  the  spirit  of  the  husband  lover 
who  had  waited  for  her  so  long.   Once  more  had  Madame 
Houston  taken  that  wonderful  wedding  journey :  and  this 

^XI^  Et^'^^ty  t°  dwell  for  ever 

mtiwCourterf  the  Most  High,  with  the  beloved  of  her  soul, 
ine  toog  parting  was  over. 

Five  minutes  later.  Drouot— passing  on  the  littie  train- 
observed,  as  he  stood  smoking  on  the  platfonn  with  HypoUte 
a  strayed  cow.  standing  knee  deep,  with  tirailing  head^ope 
vci  the  pasture. 

"Gaston,"  he  said,  pitching  away  his  cigarette.  =  I  am 
ou^  b^*?  "*      ^  ^  it  \  e  Lt^ 
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He  looked  anxiously  around  and  perceived  the  little 
crumpled  heap  of  that  which  had  been  Madame  Rouston 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

"  Something  is  wrong  with  the  cid  woman.  I  am  sure  of 
down "  a»«K>ttsly  craning  his  neck.    "  I  most  get 

prepared  to  leap  to  the  ground,  but  Gaston  restrained 

wi!  r  ^""^     Croix-St.  Jean  in  five  minutes. 

What  IS  the  use  of  breakmg  your  neck  ?  Far  better  descend 
there  and  take  a  carriage." 

"  Yes,  it  might  be  wiser."  Drouot  assented  ;  "  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  lose  time,  if  there  is  anything  wrong." 

"  You  would  lose  moie  time  if  you  were  to  break  your 
leg.  Gaston  asserted,  holding  on  to  him.  "See.  we  are 
already  m  sight  of  Croix-St.  Jean." 

At  Croix-St.  Jean,  Drouot  alighted,  and  hurried  back  with 
the  only  available  vehicle— a  two-wheeled  cart  belonging 
to  a  fwmer.  But  Madame  Rouston  was  past  aU  earthly 
help.  She  lay  sleeping— her  head  piUowed  on  the  grass 
her  rosary  m  her  hand,  an  exquisite  smUe  on  her  face^the 
wide-open  eyes  lookmg  with  glad  welcome  on  one  who  had 
come  to  fetch  her  home. 

Drouot  picked  up  the  fragile  Uttie  body  and  cairied  it 

tenderly  in  his  arms.  ' 

They  took  her  back  the  short  distance  to  Cortot's  fann 
and  Drouot  immediately  telegraphed  to  Marguerite  to  xetom 
without  delay,  as— her  mother  was  seriously  ill 

•l?"u^^^?*V^*"        ^  reverenUy  placed  the  corpse 

?K  !  u  ^P"''  **wn  and  kissed  the  hiud 

tnat  held  the  rosary. 

"  cJ*  ^      *****  *®  '^^^        wished,"  he  said  gravely 
bhe  wanted  to  be  buried  here  in  her  native  place." 
Mon  Dieu  f  cried  Bfadame  Cortot,  weeping.  "How 
happy  she  looks  I "  ^"v^^s-  aaw 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WHEN  Eugenie  stepped  out  into  the  tumult  of  t 
great  tenninus  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  cnm 
The  roar  of  many  voices  and  the  thunder  of  the  city  cai 
to  her  like  the  soimd  of  the  ocean— the  waves  of  Ufe  tossir 
stirring,  beating— for  ever  restless,  for  ever  trying  to  be 
away  the  soul  from  the  Utile  island  of  this  world  on  ti 
resistless  tide  of  destiny. 

She  turned  faint,  and  the  weariness  of  her  long  vigil  almo 
overwhelmed  her— for  she  had  not  slept,  but  lain  weepii 
until  the  dawn.  Now,  sickened  by  emptiness  and  thi 
bitter  weeping,  she  reaUzed  she  was  in  urgent  need  of  su 
tenance.  She  remembered  the  station  restaurant,  whc 
she  had  lunched  on  her  way  to  Acquarelle  with  Madame  Plrii 
tot.  She  knew  she  had  enough  money  left  to  get  some  foo 
So,  making  her  way  down  the  crowded  platform,  she  moimtt 
the  great  staircase. 

Seating  herself  at  a  table  by  the  door,  she  ordered  son 
soup  ;  and,  while  waiting,  to  distract  her  own  attention  froi 
the  faintness  which  grew  on  her,  she  picked  up  a  copy  of 
weekly  illustrated  paper  lying  near  her  on  an  empty  chair. 

Opening  it  at  random,  she  came  face  to  face  with  a  paf 
of  portraits.  For  a  moment  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beatin( 
for  she  recognized  in  them  the  face  which  Gaston  had  show 
her  in  "  Commedia."  There  were  four  pictures  in  all.  On 
of  "  La  Panowska  driving  her  troika  "—the  others  in  th 
character  of  different  operatic  rdles.  Beneath  them  the  words 
"  La  Panowska  returns  to  the  stage—'  tout  Paris'  will  gree 
the  news  joyfully;  for  the  fascinating  and  talented  Ua 
had  a  warm  comer  in  the  heart  of  every  Parisian.  Interview© 

at  the  H6tel  R  yesterday,  she  declared  that,  as  yet,  sh 

could  give  no  details,  but  that  the  rumours  concerning  he 
return  were  based  on  fact." 

Eugenie  put  down  the  paper.  She  had  a  sudden  inspira 
tion.  This  day  belonged  to  her  love.  Therefore  she  wvmk 
go  to  the  H6tel  R  and  see  Wanda.  She  would  plead  fa 
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£td"  donS.^*  *^      «»«  P"*  «»       be..„  u«„ 

«M.  on  a  mission  for  her  beloved    F^H^^^  ± 
which  she  was  to  do.   If  she  lomA  him  hi™       l     i  "** 

takit  a  Trl^  wLh^^Vr*  departed. 
laKing  a  tram  which  would  eventuallv  land  h^r  af  -T 

near  which  she  knew  the  H6tel  R_^tX    ft  ^^li^i^ 

impossible  to  falter  in  her  task.    She  wj  ^  sifT 

with  weeping,  broken  with  emotional  straTn  b^^'ii^* 

With  Z^^r,^""  °"  *°  g°  imniediately.  to  CiX; 
with  the  whole  matter,  afterwards  to  return  to  ha  Wk!! 
to  absorb  herself  in  her  singing.  ***** 

At  the  Etoile  she  left  the  tram  and  lookinir  i  , 

over  the  station,  saw  that  it  wasTn^e  sS^Hf  ?ne  T^^ 
was  no  hurry  for  the  moment-she  towLLu-^e  woS? 
sit  down  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  op^  forTf ew  ,^,?tl 

wo^t;s;tri:2rt  '%^:r-,''^^^^^oi^^^^ 

that  Madame  Perintot  would  understand 

A  heavy  drop  of  rain  feU.  Then  another  and  another 
The  pavement  became  spotted,  and.  once  more?tte^^ 
of  the  heavens  were  unlocked. 

streJch^of  7  t«™ed  up  the  wide 

Stretch  of  the  Champs  filys^es.  walking  steaday  under  th! 
ClT-T  drops,  unta  she  iSS^onTlSd'^  Z 

^JfV-  ""1^'  portico,  kxAfid  inqniriiiclir 

at  Eugenie-<lad  m  her  simple  check  gciim^  bhS^ 
and  carrying  her  suit  case  in  her  hand.  **** 

Certainly  she  had  not  the  appearance  of  one  of  iha  i 
visitors  of  the  hntpl    R„t  +1,1^^      •  ,      *  regular 

went,  bbe  ms  habttualbr  «ddreMed  and  hilled  as  Made^ 
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moiselle  Panowska.  Hence  Eugdnie  was  neither  aware  < 
her  married  state  nor  of  her  social  standing ;  nor  did  tt 
haU-porter— taking  her  to  be  someone  connected  with  tl 
theatre— trouble  to  enlighten  her. 

Therefore  he  replied  that  Mademoiselle  Panowska  wj 
in,  but  he  did  not  know  if  she  was  receiving. 

Will  you  find  out  if  she  will  see  nw  ?  "  Eugtoie  asked. 

"  What  name,  please  ?  " 

She  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it : 
"  Mademoiselle  Massini  begs  Mademoiselle  Panowska  i 
see  her  for  a  moment— concerning  M.  Hypolite." 

Folding  the  paper,  she  gave  it  to  the  man,  while  he  m  tui 
entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  diminutive  page.  Eug6ni< 
heart  beat  sickeningly.  She  longed  to  run  away,  to  mal 
her  escape  before  that  unconcerned  and  diminutive  paj 
should  return.  But,  putting  strong  restraint  on  herself,  i 

After  a  few  minutes  the  boy  came  back  with  the  messa 
that  the  lady  was  at  luncheon ;  but,  if  the  matter  w 
urgent,  she  requested  Mademoiselle  would  go  up  to  h 
private  suite  and  wait.  Eug6nie  signified  her  desire  to  wa 
and  was  conducted  upstairs  to  AVanda's  apartment,  wh< 
she  was  left  in  charge  of  Wanda's  maid. 

"  MademoiseUe  wUl  wait  here,"  Fanchette  asserted,  showi 
her  into  a  luxuriously  furnished  sitting-room— steam-heal 
and  oppressively  fragrant. 

The  maid  returned  to  the  inner  room,  leaving  the  d( 
slightly  ajar  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  \ 

visitor.  1  •  4. 

Eugenie,  putting  the  Ut+le  suit  case  down,  sank  mtc 
great  arm-chair,  something  approaching  a  stupor  of  weann 
and  sleep  overcoming  her.  She  sat  very  still,  stanng  i 
chanically  about  her.  . 

Sorrowfully  she  compared  the  surroundmgs  m  wh 
Wanda  lived  with  her  own  home.   This  woman  had 
vantages  over  her  to  which  it  was  imlikely  that  Gaston 
any  other  man  could  be  wholly  indifierent. 

A  grand  piano  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and, 
an  easel  near  by,  an  immense  photograph  of  Wanda 
M61isande.  ,    .  . 

The  young  girl  could  not  sec  the  face  very  clearly  fl 
where  she  sat,  bat  she  knew  that  the  wlKde  picture  ^ 
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graceful  and  very  lovely.  She  looked  awav-«itM.  *« 
jmdu^e  the  beauty  of  the  woman  whom  d^e^;;^^ 

rJ^  S^i'^'lticolt'"^!'  t  ^"^^  ^  • 

clad  in  am^i  x  opened,  and  Wanda— 

ciaa  m  a  neat  Une  seiige  tailor  costume,  the  last  worH 
Pansian  smartness,  and  a  «iaU  NadTtooue  JS.  B^S- 
plumes-stood  before  her.  ™  ™idise 

For  a  mwncnt  Eugtoie  remained  gazinir  at  her    Fnr  th. 

youth  and  exubera^ith  J«  ?h    M  Her  cheeks  glowed  with 
L  there  w^SreJ J^/^^^^^^ 

Rousmg  herself.  Eugfeie  rose  slowly    Her  desner^Hon 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  p^e^nce  of  t^rriSSS 
young  woman.   She  looked  at  Wanda  her  ««S^.S2^* 
for  help,  and  at  last  the  other  woS  JoL  ^ 
You  wished  to  see  me  ?  "—she  IooWmI  «♦ 

politic  c«n«  with  .  message  torn  him  ?  "  shTiqoi™, 

Wanda  drew  in  her  breath  shaiply 

ialcen  an"„te™  :ii"y:S^"^r^^^^^  "^"ing  m.  he  had 
••  I  have  no  doubt  h'^Ts  v^iharH^bk  ."^"^  ^shoulder,. 
"  ^e  hL*,?""^-  •  Pai«  at  her  heart. 

Her  amusement  1^  v^hed  »H  T""  *f 
lines.   She  moved  i«»iTtte'd^^  "  '"^ 

softly  dodng  it,  dJ^JSi^'^       oJ  the  mner  room  «d. 
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"  What  can  you  possibly  have  to  say  to  me  ?  "  she  inquii 
raising  her  eyebrows  disdainfully,  tot  she  was  uimytd  i 
this  rmdinette  who  spoke  to  her  as  on  equal  terms. 

Eugenie,  though  determined  to  answer,  was  for  the  mom 
unable  to  do  so.  ShB  sat  down  again  in  the  arm-chair  a 
clasping  her  hands  nervously  in  her  lap,  looked  up  at  Wan 

"  I  have  things  to  say  to  you,"  she  replied  at  last.  "  ] 
I  find  it  difficult  to  begin— therefore  I  beg  you  to  be  patiei 
She  waited  a  moment,  then  continued  earnestly  :  "  I  h 
come  to  you  because  I  believe  M.  Hypolite  to  be  unhap 
and  I  think  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  him  less  so— I 
certain  that  you,  knowing  this,  will  do  your  utmost  to  1 
him  "   She  stopped,  her  voice  breaking. 

Wanda  took  a  cigarette  from  a  box  on  the  table.  Shew 
over  to  the  fireplace  and,  leaning  oat  elbow  on  the  man 
shelf,  lit  the  cigarette  deliberately. 

"  Are  you  not  just  a  little  interfering  and  impertinent 
she  asked,  watching  the  smoke  from  her  cigarette  and  fidf 
ing  with  one  dainty  foot  so  that  the  steel  buckle  flasl 
"  May  I  ask  by  what  right  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  man 
M .  HypoUte's  private  affairs  for  him  ?  Are  you  sure  thai 
would  thank  you  if— as  I  presume  is  the  case— yon  are  ad 
without  his  knowledge  ?  " 

Eugfoie  leant  her  chin  on  her  hand,  her  sombre  ^res  stai 
into  space,  while  she  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  think  he  would  understand,"  she  said  slowly ;  "  fc 
have  a  certain  right." 

"  What  right  ?  "  the  other  demanded  imperiously — t 
maliciously — "  What  are  you  to  M.  Hypolite,  then  ?  Are  ; 
hismistren  ?  " 

Eugenie  started.  Again  she  flushed,  but  she  looked  steai 
at  Wanda  as  she  answered  : 

"  I  am  his  friend— once  he  asked  me  to  help  him.  He  1 
me  that  you  had  made  him  very  unhappy,  and  that  my  fri( 
ship  would  aid  him.  Therefore,  I  am  come  to  you  as 
friend  to  ask  you  to  do  for  him  that  which  I  cannot  my 
accomplish." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  Wanda  asked  impatien 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  in  love  with  him.  Do  you  \ 
tor  my  blessing  on  the  alliance  ?  " 

She  smiled  ironically,  flicking  the  ash  off  her  c^arette 
the  young  girl  answered  painfully  : 
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lo«"  i5,'r-^^'  I  «'  »  io"  -*«h  hto  ;  bot  h.  I.  «^  to 

the  trouble  to  know  him  better  vou  womM  fin/i  u 
qualities  in  him     w- i-  "^"'^^^  yo«*  would  find  such  noble 

men  he  has  returned  to  the  country  ?  "  Wanda  ^iA 
with  assumption  of  indiflerence.  ^ 

her  fr^nt  f  ".f";^i"g  f'-om  the  fact  that  he  had  not  accepted 
her  frank  mvitation  to  come  and  renew  their  olH  rl^? 

foSoi  '^'^^'^^  *°       giri  at  AcquareUe 

^?^'n^  ^  '  ^^i!;  "'^^^  ™tWess  She  kn^thS 
E-Snl  or  her.  that,  in  all  probabihtrhriov^ 

£.agenie;  therefore,  with  the  savawiW      «  i 
essayed  to  make  her  suffer  »        cat.  she 

Wanda  p  isx^ered  with  a  light  laugh. 
^  Is  that  surprising  to  you  ?  " 

No.  why  should  I  be  surprised  ?  " 

Three  days  ago."  she  thought,  "and  only  y^tenii^ 

8^* 
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he  cam«  to  me  and  said  that  he  loved  me. "  She  fbuffht  d 
her  agony  and  turned  again  to  the  matter  In  hand. 

r"n'''  "  that  I  teve 

^^  L^^^^I^l  ^        for  more  t 

mi2!Jr??K**  «  that  happiness  consist 

marriage  with  you  I  beg  you.  by  fie  riri.t  of  a  woman  r 

I  do  not  know  "-•he  paused-"  I  .hull  , ,  rhaps.  never  ki 
what  has  passed  between  you,  for  ?,[  II  .  polite  is  ^  too  k 
to  speak  of  ,t    But  I  camiot  bei.    r  anyonT^To^ 
toved  could  long  remain  indiffen.t  ic   .74.   That  is  " 
added,    if  there  was  no  one  else       -  he.   they  cared." 

Jfo#i        /"  Wanda  cried  i  solently.    "  Perhaw  ^ 
have  at  last  touched  the  truth  of  the  mattei.  CertainlVth 
are,  in  my  case,  quite  a  number  of  people  who  an  attael 
to  me    Why  should  I  throw  the  gloVTto  nTp^h'^"' 
Eugl^7  he  does  ^  "  pJead 

What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  Let  me  tell  v 
ml  .^f!  ?  "°th^nK-nothing.  do  you  hear,  that  you  can  t 
me  about  Gaston  Hypolite  which  I  do  not  know  alreac 
Arid  hsten-,t  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  more  intims 
with  a  man  than  I  was  at  one  time  with  him.  I  test,  d  him 
the  n/A-and.  having  tested  him.  found  him  wanting." 
with  Lger^     •  ^^"^^^'^^harf.aiidshe^iiNd 

w«nff?l'*  /  ^^"^^^^  upon  her.  S] 

wanted  to  get  away  from  this  woman. 

^iaV  5^*",*  '^^f  ^'"^  *°  and  sway,  and  si 
dung  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  striving  to  steady  h^ 

♦«  -"TL™*  ^^^^^  "^^"da  continued  viriouslv  "  nc 

rebuff  Tn  L  ^  invariably  bring  you  ^^D-merite 
rebulf.    In  this  case  your  interference  is  particularly  ir 

a  h«t  oh«r  r'""/?  ^« to  be  remove. 
Lilii-       '^^!^^  importance,  no  doubt,  in  you 

SndT''  obstrucUv^nai^y.^ 

wfnH?"'^''  7^'  '^'h^°'  as  the  full  meaning  o 

Wanda  s  words  penetrated  her  brain  sfe   .wayed.  put  up  he 
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'"'/"HI  w  ue  maer  ooot      Fa; .checte."  she  raiii-rf 

Wanda  shnigge   her  sii..uld*^rs. 

- nothing,   she  sa^n  imi  'tiently  w 
thing  equally  silly.    I  do  not    now  wL 
wanted  of  me— I  c  nnot  wait  now " 
jeweUed  watch  on  he,  wr       "    mi  g 
X-—,  and  already  it  s  riinuig. 
She  shpped  into  her      coat  a   i  t«rn^ 
You,  my  Fanchet^    will    k  rt 
to  her  senses^if  ^.ae  has  any.  Yo^ 

fct::!?;^;  '^■ttJ  fi^T^'^ 

the  manimate  form     E    ^nie         ^^^^    "■■Hf  over 
which  taer  ,0  a  heav^        .pit   sSt  * 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMING  to  herself,  Eugdnie  saw  a  kindly,  sharp 
featured  face  bending  over  her,  while  a  strange  voio 

cried : 

"  Tiens !  all  is  well  now — mademoiselle  is  recovered 
What  can  have  taken  mademoiselle  ?  "  Curiosity  shone  n 
Fanchette's  intelligent  eyes. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  Eugenie  answered  faintly  ;  "  I  beg  jroa 
pardon,  but  I  think  I  am  not  well." 

She  struggled  unsteadily  to  her  feet.  "  I  will  go  home,' 
she  said. 

"  You  had  better  sit  still  a  litt'e  while — cill  you  feel  al 
right.  Tenez  !  smell  those  salts,"  and  Fanchette  handed  he 
a  great  silver  salts-pot. 

Eug6nie  sniffed  them,  and  their  pungent  odour  revived  hei 

"  Drink  some  of  this,"  the  woman  said,  offering  her  a  glas 
of  cognac  and  soda. 

But  the  young  girl  pushed  it  away.  The  smell  of  i 
nauseated  her — besides,  she  coiild  not  touch  food  or  drink  i 
Wanda's  house. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  "  but  I  do  not  require  !t- 
I  shall  be  all  right  when  I  get  out  into  the  fresh  air." 

She  was  possessed  by  desire  to  fly  from  an  atmosphere  wfaic! 
she  felt  to  be  contaminating.  She  knew  now  that  Wand 
Panowska  had  been  Gaston's  mistress,  and  the  agony  of  tfai 
knowledge  was  intolerable. 

Fanchette  put  down  the  glass  and  went  swiftly  to  tli 
window,  pulling  it  wide  open. 

"  There,"  she  said,  aj  the  rain  and  wind  swept  in,  "  there- 
that  will  revive  you  I  The  Princess  never  will  have  th 
windows  open.  She  likes  her  rooms  hot  and  heavily  scentec 
That  is  how  it  is  in  the  winter  in  Russia — sometimes  even  ] 
who  am  wdl  aocintmned  to  the  ways  of  the  Princess,  find  i 
trying." 

"  The  Princess  I "  Eugenie  questioned,  breathing  in  the  fres 
air  thankfuUy.  "  I  thought  that  Mademdselle  Panowik 
was  a  linger  ?  " 
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Fanchette  nodded. 

"  So  she  is,  but  she  is  also  a  princess  in  her  own  rigbt 
Besides,  last  year  she  manied  her  cousin,  the  Friao% 

Yerlatsky." 

Eugtoie  clnng  to  the  back  oi  the  chair  for  support.  Her 

head  swam. 

"  When  did  you  say  she  married  ?  "  she  asked  faintly. 
"  Last  July  it  was— just  at  the  end  of  the  opera  season  ia 

London.  The  Prince  came  quite  suddenly.  They  were 
married  at  the  Embassy,  and,  within  a  week,  we  were  in  Russia, 
at  K  ." 

"  That  is  why  Gaston  was  ill,"  Eugdnie  thought.  "  He 
loved  her,  whether  they  sinned  or  not,  and  she  married 
someone  else.    Poor  Gaston — and  now  he  cannot  forget 

her." 

She  straightened  herself  mechanically  and,  picking  up  her 
little  suit  case,  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  gravely.  "  Thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness.  Please  tell  the  Princess  I  am  sony  to  have  txoiUiled 

her." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  further  for  you  ?  "  Fanchette  ta^td. 

"  Nothing,"  Eugenie  rep'ied. 

She  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  her  head  high,  her  eyes 
misty  with  tears.  Descending  the  staircase,  she  paused  every 
few  steps,  for  she  was  utterly  weary.  Absolute  desolation 
possessed  ha.  She  had  tried  to  help  Gaston,  but  she  had 
failed.  She  realized  that,  did  he  indeed  love  the  Princess, 
there  was  scant  happiness  in  store  for  him.  Wanda  was  not 
a  woman  of  tenderness  or  depth  of  character ;  but  a  coquette 
—a  light-o'-love — and  the  young  girl,  loving  him  with  all  her 
soul,  perceived  this. 

Coming  out  of  the  hotel  into  the  driving  rain,  she  remem- 
bered she  had  no  umbrella ;  she  had  left  it  in  the  comer  of 
the  kitchen  at  La  Maison  Grise  to  dry — La  Maison  Grisc, 
where  httle  Marie-Anne  had  been  so  kind.  If  it  were  not  for 
Gaston's  presence  she  would  go  back  there  now,  for  she  felt 
an  immense  distaste  to  return  to  the  Place  des  Loups.  Vic- 
torine  would  want  to  know  why  she  had  returned  so  suddenly, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy,  being  so  tired  and  so  bittoiy 
distressed,  to  give  adequate  reuoitt  fw  hat  arrival. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  remembered  Madame  Pirintot  wat  fal 
Paris.  She  determined  to  go  to  the  Rue  des  Masques. 
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Breasting  the  hill  to  the  fitoile,  she  met  the  fierce  wind  and 
rain  ;  and,  with  the  thought  of  ts[king  refuge  with  IfaiguArite, 
a  certain  sense  of  peace  came  to  her.  Reaching  the  £toile, 
she  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  waiting  for  a  tram 
which  would  take  her  to  the  Boulevard  Famouchelles.  The 
confusion  of  noise  and  movement  dazed  her.  The  crowds 
jostled  her.  Motors  hooted,  tram-wheels  screamed  and 
ground  as  they  turned  the  circle  of  the  Place,  and,  all  the  time, 
the  wind,  gathering  force,  lashed  the  streaming  rain  against 
her. 

At  last  she  mounted  the  tram  and  began  the  familiar 
journey.  "  With  Madame  P&intot,"  she  told  herself, 
"  with  Madame  P6rintot  I  shall  find  rest— she  will  cotiradi 
and  help  me — I  shall  sleep  to-night."  As  she  leaned  against 
the  rail  of  the  centre  platform  the  rain  and  wind,  finding  their 
way  in  under  the  canopy,  beat  on  her  face.  The  trees  in  Ihe 
Pare  Monceau  rattled,  their  bare  branches  dripping  in  the 
fast  thickening  rain.  Along  the  wet  pavements  foot 
passengers  hurried  home  under  streaming  umbrellas.  The 
sullen  sky,  dark  and  lowering,  was  crossed  by  flying  lines  of 
pale  vapour.  In  the  Boulevard  Famouchelles  the  tram 
passed  long  rows  of  shops ;  taxis  flashed  by  glistening  with 
the  wet ;  teams  of  draught  horses  laboured  over  the  stones 
to  the  "  Huyp,  hnyp,"  of  the  drivers,  their  great  backs  and 
flanks  steaming  in  the  damp  air,  their  sweat  mingling  with 
the  drenching  rain.  On  every  hand  the  life  of  Uie  streets 
vibrated,  pulsed,  clanged,  back  and  forth,  even  as  it  had 
done  when,  glad  of  spirit,  she  left  Paris  filled  with  the  love 
that  was  now  tweaking  her  heart.  For,  braeath  the  weeping 
skies,  paralysis  had  laid  its  clutch  on  her  soul.  Strive  as 
she  would  to  look  forward,  holding  on  to  her  belief  in  those 
splendid  vdces  v^iich  had  called  her  fnmi  oat  tiie  fatnie, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  life  was  endbd,  that  notlUng  but  blank 
mist  of  deq»air  lay  ahead. 

At  last  the  tram  stopped  at  the  Place  Famouchelles,  and 
Eugenie,  stepping  out,  crossed  to  the  other  side.  Retracing 
her  path  to  the  opening  of  the  Rue  des  Masques,  she  tumed 
down  it  and  in  a  minute  was  mounting  the  stairs  to  Madame 
P^rin tot's  apartment.  She  remembered  the  first  day  she 
had  climbed  those  stairs.  How  long  ago  it  seemed  I  What 
was  the  meaning  of  her  coming— of  that  extraordinary  pnsh 
ol  Fftte,  thnragli  iHiich  ilie  had  been  pecMnt^  tlmn  h 
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the  path  of  the  man  whom  she  now  kyred  to  despairingly  ? 
It  was  cruel  that  she  should  suffer  thus  I  The  wound  was 
so  deep  that  she  was  unable  to  bear  the  smart  of  it  patiently 
—and  yet— and  yet  she  believed  that  even  her  sofiering 
must  be  part  of  the  Divine  scheme  of  her  Creator. 

She  piessed  her  finger  on  the  bell,  and  heard  the  long 
answering  whfr.  She  waited— silence.  She  listened,  but 
no  sound  reached  her  from  within,  though  without  she  could 
hear  the  scream  of  the  wind  and  sweep  of  the  rain.  As  she 
rang  again,  persistently,  someone  approached  the  door, 
fumbled  at  the  latch,  and  there  was  the  aonsd  of  gentle 
sobbing.  £ug6nie  rapped,  and  the  door  was  opened  by 
Euphrasie.   The  old  woman's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

"Ahi"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is  Mademoiselle  Uasabil 
I  thought  you  were  at  Acquarelle." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  Madame  Pdrintot,"  Eugdnie  answered. 
"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Enphrasie  ?  What  has  made  you 
cry  ?  " 

The  old  woman  sobbed  afresh,  raising  her  apron  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Madame  P6rinto*  has  just  gone  to  Acquarelle.  We 
received  a  telegram  an  hour  ago,  saying  '  Madame  Houston 
is  seriously  ill,  come  at  once.'  Madame  P«iintot  was  dis- 
tracted. She  did  not  lose  an  instant,  but,  hirhig  the  fint 
motor  that  passed,  set  out  to  join  her  mother.  She  would 
not  even  go  by  train,  thinking  to  reach  Acquarelle  quicker 
by  road.  God  grant,"  she  added,  with  a  fresh  bant  of  sobe, 
"  that  she  may  arrive  in  time." 

Eugenie  leaned  against  the  door  jamb.  Tears  filled  her 
eyes  at  the  thought  of  gmtk  old  Madame  Roaston  stmek 
down  by  illness. 

"  Do  not  cry.  Euphrasie,"  she  whispered,  putting  a  kind 
arm  round  the  dioniders  of  the  weeping  woman.  "  I^tfaaps 
it  may  not  be  so  serious  ?  you  fear.  When  I  left  Acquarelle 
this  morning  Madacr,'^  ,  iston  was  quite  well— we  must 
hope  for  the  besc.  I  v  >iiie  round  to  yon  early  to^BWiow 
for  news.  If  Madame  i^ointot  it  with  htr  she  wffl  toniv 
get  well."  ^ 

But  Euphrasie  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  She  is  old,"  she  wept,  "  and  she  has  no  strength  to 
combat  iUness.   Whoi  the  okl  and  frail  are  ill  at  tlM 
ol  tbt  yMi^-tbey  die." 
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Engteie  went  down  tbe  staiiis  and  oat  once  more  into  tlie 
downpotir.  She  did  not  take  the  tram  again,  for  she  knew 
it  would  only  bring  b.er  the  more  quickly  to  the  Place  des 
Loops ;  and,  for  some  reason,  unaoooontaUe  tenor  asMiSed 
her  at  the  thought  of  her  meeting  with  Victorine.  Mar- 
guerite's absence  and  the  sad  news  regarding  Madame  Houston 
had  Inoken  her.  Mentally  she  could  see  nothing  ahead  of 
her  but  fear. 

As  she  walked  the  heavy  rain  made  her  skirt  sodden  and 
found  its  way  into  her  boots.  Her  hat  became  limp,  and 
the  rain  soaked  through  on  to  her  hair.  Nevertheless  she 
moved  slowly,  almost  against  her  will,  weighed  down  by 
that  deepening  reluctance  to  encounter  Victorine. 

At  last,  wet  to  the  skin,  she  reached  the  Place  des  Loups. 
It  looked  desolate  in  the  driving  rain,  bhe  could  hear  Uie 
cry  of  the  wind  in  the  iron  railing  that  masked  the  mouth  of 
the  metro.  She  passed  in  under  the  ports  cocMre.  Little 
tufts  of  green  showed  between  the  cobblestones.  Poob 
had  collected  in  depressions  of  the  pavement,  while  a  stream 
of  muddy  water  flowed  from  a  defective  pipe.  Beneath  the 
verdigris-encrusted  tap  someone  had  left  an  old  bucket, 
into  which  the  water  dripped  with  reverberating  plonk, 
I^knik,  at  rq;ular  and  monotonous  intervak.  The  gloomy, 
unwashed  windows  looking  on  to  the  courtyard,  showed 
like  the  grim,  half-shut  eyes  of  a  dead  person  in  the  tenebrous 
winter  duA. 

Eugenie  shivered  as  she  entered  the  doorway.  Again  fear 
stalked  her,  and  a  horror  of  ^mething  unknown. 
.  Behind,  on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard,  a  loose  wooden 
shutter  flapped,  as  gusts  of  violent  wind  forced  themselves 
down  the  funnel  of  the  narrow  court,  to  chum  out,  whistling, 
through  the  porte  cochhe. 

As  she  went  slowly  up  the  creaking  stairs  she  was  almost 
overcome  by  trembling  and  a  sensation  of  nausea,  for  some- 
thing strange — of  another  world — walked  beside  her,  and 
q»rit  hands  {disced  at  h«r  skirts.  She  could  fed  tlM  en- 
treating, vdodess  presence  of  intangible  beings  who  wonld 
have  turned  her  back  from  mounting  the  staircase. 

Twice — transfixed  1^  sassa  monslnxn  terror — die  hesitated 
and  would  have  gone  back ;  but  the  thought  of  the  pitiless 
rain  outside  deterred  her.  She  had  no  other  refuge,  nnd 
she  was  tired — dead  tired — worn  oat  with  weeping  and 
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agony  of  mind.   She  could  endure  no  more  fatigue.  She 

must  rest. 

The  door  of  the  tenement  was  open  and  banged  noisily 
in  the  wind.   Victorine  must  have  returned  early.  She 
went  in  and  dosed  the  door.   But  no  \nctorine  greeted  her. 
The  window  was  open,  and  the  white  curtains,  soaked  with 
rain,  hung  outside.   On  the  table  was  an  untidy  Utter  of 
half  eaten  breakfast.   A  piece  of  meat,  half-cooked  and 
torn  as  though  some  animal  had  gnawed  it,  lay  in  a  frying 
pan  on  the  floor.   The  room  was  dirty  and  cold,  the  grate 
choked  with  ash«,  the  floor,  table,  and  chairs  were  strewn 
and  littered  with  unwashed  garments,  crockery,  and  ton 
paper— as  if  someone  had  made  havoc.  deUberately  destroy- 
ing all  order  and  decency.    Eug6nie  went  into  Victorine's 
room,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  overcame  her.  The  bed 
was  unmade;  and  again,  on  every  hand,  disorder.  di:t  and 
neglect  greeted  her.   She  opened  the  window  and  retreated 
to  her  own  room.   There  aU  was  untonched— «s  she  had  left 
It.  The  ivory  crucifix  hung  over  her  bed,  but  to  her  surprise 
It  was  veiled  with  purple.   For  Victorine,  entering  there, 
had  been  unable  to  contemplate  the  symbol  of  her  religion. 
She  had  covered  it  up  until  the  day  when  she  should  be  free 
to  worship  as  of  old.   Otherwise  this  room— the  room  which 
belonged  to  her  bdoved  child— was  fresh  and  sweet,  for  she 
had  tended  it  with  loving  care.    Leaning  out  into  the  fresh 
wind  and  rain  the  young  girl  looked  away  in  the  directimi 
of  the  Sacr£  Cceor. 

"God.  Thou  who  knowest  my  Boaow,  hdp  me,"  she 
whispered,  crossing  herself.  '"  J 

Then  closing  the  window  she  began  to  take  off  her  sodden 
dothes.  Her  hands  were  hot  and  dry,  and  she  began  to 
shiver  as  if  she  had  caught  cold.  Her  hair  was  wringing  wet 
and  her  head  ached.  She  changed  her  wet  skirt  and  boots. 
Her  hair  she  left  hanging  down  her  back  to  chy.  Taking 
her  boots  in  her  hand,  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  with  the 
intention  of  clearing  up  some  of  the  disorder.  But  overcome 
by  giddiness  and  nausea  she  sat  down  on  a  diair  by  the 
table,  setting  the  boots  on  the  ground  by  her  side.  Putting 
her  elbows  on  the  table  she  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hands. 
The  sickness  lessened,  but  she  adied  bam  head  to  foot. 
Gradually  her  arms  and  hands  dropped  on  the  taUe,  ber  bead 
drooped  over  them  and.  after  a  minute,  rile  dept 
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CHAPTER  VI 


^>.N  the  day  of  Eugenie's  flight  ^^Xf^'^^"^ 
I   I    had  been  down  aU  day  at  Les  HaUes.   bince  uie 
L4ht  Ma^at  Mrmartre,L  terror  which  purged  h^r 
became  more  horribly  fixed  m  her  mmd.   AU jj^^t  ^ 
would  lie  wakeful  in  the  darkness  or  tramp  the  streets, 
JSmctL  of  her  moral  fibre  accelerated  by  "^^^ 
torment  of  the  painted  vacarme  oi  ^ff^^^^K^^^^l^^^^^^^ 
vision  from  out  the  aU-enclosmg  blackness     If  she  slept, 
rZ  lJ?th  the  knife  beneath  her  piUow  a.d  the  horror^of 
monstrous  dreams  devouring  her  bram  ;  so  that  she  woKe 
SHsted.  involuntarily  ,  uttering  fierce  cnes  w^^^ 
stifled  bv  forcing  great  pieces  of  the  sheet  or  biamcei  mro 
Sr1«Sfth    Thinner  teeth  chattering,  her  head  aclung 
:5h^  relentless  stroke  as  of  a  hammer  on  her  br^n 
2e  would  roU  out  of  bed  and  lie  on  the  flo«  «noutiung  filthy 

^h'S^d'clawing  at  the  ground  ^L^g^^^^Vr  w^Se 
boneless,  impotent  monster.   Sometim«Jor  a  whole 
day  she  ate  nothing.   Then,  ravenous  as  a 
she  would  tear  half-raw  food,  almost  chokmg  hereelf  m  ^ 
vorad^.    She  became  absolutely  unable  save  dun^^ 
feThours  she  worked  mechanically  in  Les  Halles.  «  »atota^ 
elen  a  semblance  of  seU-control.    In  her  ten^^^^^^j!',^,^^^^^ 
to  and  fro.  aimlessly,  with  the  action  of  a  caged  creature,  ha 
eves  rolling,  her  slobbering  mouth  hanging  open 
&e  so^'unkempt  and  filthy  i«  appearance  tha^the 
chUdren  in  the  street  jeered  at  her.   Down  at  L^s  Hcdles  no 
would  buy  from  her ;  whUe.  everywhere  she  Janaed 
S^t  The  phantom  pursued  her.   She  grew  afraad  of  the  d«k. 
S?  Wdeous  faces  ^Irith  bleeding  mouths  leered  at  her  from 
Ihe  shadows^iaboUc  shapes  hunted  her;  burnmg  ^ 
watched  her  every  movement ;  demons  yeUed  at  her.  ^hrotmng 
^n^of  destSction.   She  no  longer  dared  o  look  at  the 
SSe  for  aTTsession  was  on  her  to  ^hed  bk^-^jbe 
Sew  that  she  must  hold  her  hand  until  the  «PP««^ 
vlSiUy  beneath  it  Yet.  in  the  circte  of  tenebwo.  honor 
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in  which  she  lived,  that  obsession  of  roassacre— of  caraage— 
grew  within  her,  till  not  even  her  famous  grandmother- 
la  Coulenae  du  Sang— debauched  leader  of  organized  atrocity, 
could  have  excelled  that  fever  to  kill,  to  cut,  to  slay,  to  wreak 
insane  vengeance  upon  and  to  mntilate  humanity. 

At  Les  Halles  the  women  began  to  whisper  that  something 
contrary  to  nature  had  taken  Victorine  Dupont,  for  she  had 
the  air  of  one  whom  the  Devil  diased.  Shamefal  storiet 
concerning  her  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  how  one 
person  and  another  had  seen  her  walking,  at  night,  amid 
the  fleshly  traffic  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  streets.  All  her 
old  acquaintances  began  to  avoid  her.  At  last,  finding  her 
stock  left  on  her  hands,  she  no  longer  attempted  to  sell, 
but  spent  the  day  wandering  restlessly  to  and  fro,  more 
often  than  not  haunting  the  fish  market.  There  she  passed 
hours  at  a  time  in  gutting  fish.  This  occupation  afforded 
her  a  certain  relief.  But  the  women,  at  first  amused  at 
her,  became  saperstitiottsly  alarmed,  fearful  lest  her  strange 
ways  would  bring  them  ill-fortune.  Finally  they  refused  to 
let  her  help  them  and  bade  her  begone ;  but  Victorine.  with 
foul  abuse,  retorted  that  the  market  was  free  to  all,  and  she 
would  stand  sullenly  disconsolate,  her  fierce,  bloodshot  eyes 
fixed  on  the  quick  moving  knives,  her  hands,  with  the  fingers 
working,  clutching  at  her  petticoats. 

Thus,  on  the  day  of  Eugenie's  hurried  return  to  Pans,  she 
had,  according  to  her  custom,  roamed  restlessly  until  she 
reached  the  fish  market.  There,  tost  in  gloomy  thoof^t,  her 
appearance  was  one  to  provoke  disgust — so  much  so  that 
several  persons  turned  aside  in  order  to  buy  at  a  stall  in 
a  less  unsavoury  neighbourhood.  Exasperated  by  her  omi- 
tinual  presence,  at  last  the  stall-holders  bade  her  "  take  her 
Devil's  glance  elsewhere."  But  Victorine  stood  her  ground, 
arms  akimbo,  pouring  forth  volleys  of  abuse,  wWle  the 
remaining  customers  hastily  retreated.  Furious  at  her 
behaviour,  the  angry  women  gathered  round  her  in  a  body, 
pelting  her  first  with  the  wastage  of  fish  trimmings,  then, 
taking  up  great  skates  and  cod,  they  beat  her  with  the  shiny 
bodies  of  the  fish,  till,  knocked  breathless  by  the  blows,  she 
fell  to  the  ground.  Getting  on  to  her  feet— -Uvid— maddqied 
—she  fled  from  the  market,  chased  by  a  tce&ag  mmd  td 
fish- wives,  out  into  the  wet. 
For  hours  she  roamed  in  restless  haste,  neither  knowmg 
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nor  caring  whither  she  went.  How  long  a  space  of  time 
passed  thus  dolorously  she  coaM  not  have  said ;  but  the 
driving  rain  soaked  through  and  through  the  heavy  grey 
shawl  she  wore  over  her  shoulders,  whUe  m  terror  she 
groaned  piteously.  for  whichever  road  die  took  the  phantom 
flitted  always  before  her,  now  running  down  alley-ways  with 
flying  hair,  now  beckoning,  white-faced  f^d  with  hideous, 
bleeding  mouth,  or  smiling  at  her  mahoonaly  from  the  cavern 
of  some  dark  ^offc  cocWf#. 

Victorine  tramped  on.  desperate,  in  execrable  suffermg. 
eneulfed  in  the  storm  o  ber  brain,  burning,  torn  mth  misery, 
ravaged  by  fear,  madness  leaping  on  her.  The  fierce  wnd 
swept  round  corners,  buffeting  her  ;  but  she  fought  with  it 
as  with  demons.  The  stinging  rain  beat  on  her  face,  but 
she  spat  her  curses  at  the  elements.  At  last  her  wander- 
r  s  brought  her  to  the  Place  de  la  BastiUe.  She  waited  a 
I   ment.  panting,  the  sweat  streaming  down  her  face. 

Then  on  the  wind,  the  murmur  of  many  voices  seemed  to 
reach  her,  which,  rising,  grew  loud,  until  it  became  the  angry 
roar  of  a  great  multitude.   Not  one  but  numberiess  ghosts 
assaUed  her.   Surging  round  h«r  m  a  whiriing  unseen  throng, 
thev   iostled  her— shrieking— yelling-plucking   at  her— 
howUng  Uke  wolves.    In  their  fierce  onward  movement 
they  bore  her  along  wth  them,  till,  in  th«r  company,  she  beat 
QPOii  the  walls  of  a  monstrous  prison,  and  screanied  with 
them  passionately  echoing  their  hoarse  cri^.   The  sense 
of  their  unseen  and  savage  V^^f^ ^^^L^ 
She  heard  the  rush  of  a  thousand  feet.   Half  naked  bodi^ 
slipped  from  under  her  hand ;  tattered  garments  brushed 
against  her ;  and,  in  the  greyness  of  the  gathenng  dartaeaa, 
A»  began  to  distinguish  wfld.  half-starved  faces  glanng  her. 
Then,  with  a  wail,  they  passed  her,  sinking  mto  space jand 
again  she  heard  that  rush  of  feet-the  confused  movement 
of  a  multitude,  turbukait,  insistent,  brutal,  savagely  pn^jtive, 
battering  at  the  gates  of  cruelty  and  medievalism,  maddened 
by  repressing  and  crushing  despr,-'.  a  tempest  of  coming 
revolt  and  violence  rolled  around  her  m  the  storm.  And 
all  the  whUe  individual  voices— shrill  and  piercmg-cned 
to  her  from  out  the  tumult,  goading  her  on  to  assault 
-to  profanation— wUd  laughter-sla«ghter-4>rutal  kilhng- 
to  levolt— camage-massacre-tiU.  fearful  of  unmitigated 
cakMtaophe,  ibe  fled,  struggling  on  again,  stumbhng  bhndly 
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fnrward  tin  ih«  fottad  herself  standing  in  front  of  the  fanmww 

doorway  of  Notre  Dame. 

For  a  time  she  leaned  against  the  portal— drained  of 
v<^tkii  and  strength.  Then,  as  she  waited,  the  dragged 
relic  of  an  unhappy  filU  de  joie  came  towards  her,  advancing 
a  skinny  hand  with  a  mumbled  prayer  for  alms.  Victorine 
did  not  wait  to  look  at  her.  She  hurled  herself  into  the  porch 
of  the  great  cathedral,  and,  pushing  through  the  leather  doocs, 
flung  herself  into  the  dimness  within. 

The  interior  of  the  great  church  was  almost  in  darkness. 
In  the  distance,  at  the  far  end,  red  lights  gleamed.  Echoing 
footsteps  sounded  in  the  aisles. 

Victorine,  whose  entry  had  been  a  desperate  taking  of 
sanctuary,  stopped  short,  clinging  to  the  wall.  Tears  were 
falling  down  her  cheeks.  -Surely  here  she  would  be  safe 
from  the  horror  that  accompanied  her  ?  Filled  with  hope, 
she  took  the  aisle  to  the  right  making  hor  way  to  the  ambidap 
tory.  As  she  passed  the  confessionals  a  faint  murmur  of 
voices  arose.  Priests  were  confessing  penitents ;  and  kneeling 
figures  waited,  at  a  little  distance,  the  moment  of  their  torn. 

She  moved  furtively  onward  until  she  reached  the  chapel 
at  the  back  of  the  High  Altar.  It  was  ahnost  in  black  dark- 
ness. Trq)idation  clutched  her.  for,  ahead  of  her,  among 
those  Igy^^wig  figtues,  she  saw  the  form  of  the  phantom 
shpping  away  into  the  shadows.  She  turned,  meaning  to 
retreat ;  but,  behind  her  now,  she  saw  it  leering  hideously. 
Then,  severing,  like  some  scared  animal,  she  played  tmible 
hide-and-seek  with  it.  First  it  seemed  in  front  of  her;  a 
moment  after,  she  would  find  it  following  her.  She  knelt 
down,  bat  it  p^ed  hex,  till  she  felt  the  soft  youth  of  its  body 
laid  coaxingly  against  her  own.  Then  she  rose,  slobberiaj^ 
sweating,  trambl^,  iiisane— pursuing  and  pursued. 

Stat  tnmed  in  deq>erati(m  htxn  the  ambvlatocy  aad, 
clmfjing  to  the  grille,  looked  through  the  iron  railings  to  the 
Mk^h.  Altar.  But,  in  the  dimness,  she  coukl  not  discern  the 
cross  lifted  oa  high,  only  to  her  straming,  terra^tttftM  vWoo 
was  revealed  the  monstrous,  desecrating  figure — immense 
and  shadowy— immobile,  yet  grossly  human — of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  which  looked  down  at  her  mockingly,  wbfie  its 
hps  poured  forth  bla^hemous  praise  of  the  never-ending 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sex  over  the  soul— defile- 
ment of  all  things  holy  and  of  good  report.   She  law.  too. 
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that  the  figure  was  sarroonded  by  a  wfairiing  crowd  of  foul 

harpies,  who  laughed  as  they  danced. 

Victorine  stumbled  towards  a  confesiional.  Like  one  blind, 
she  lifted  the  curtain,  buv  she  iaw  that  the  pfU-diiu  waa 
already  occupied.  For  there,  her  black  hair  itreaming  ov«r 
her  shoulders,  knelt  the  phantom. 

Victorine  let  fall  the  curtain,  paralysed  with  misery. 
Wildly  backing  away,  her  staring  eyes  met  those  of  the  priest. 
It  seemed  to  her  he  looked  at  her  jeeringly,  with  the  Ught  blue 
eyes  of  the  singer — the  man  whom  she  was  ordained  to  kill 
— the  man  whom  she  had  seen  upon  the  stage  with  Eugtak 
in  his  embrace. 

"  Not  here,  oh,  God,  not  here,"  she  moaned,  as  she  fled  down 
the  aisle,  followed  by  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  dancing 
throng.  Glancing  back,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  man — the 
priest— coming  out  of  the  confessional  pursued  her  too. 
She  turned  aside,  flinging  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit,  and  he  passed  her.  Swiftly,  then,  she  got  up,  looking 
for  him.  She  co\ild  see  him  no  more  ;  but  from  the  steps  of 
the  altar  came  the  mocking  laughter  oi  the  terrible  daughters 
of  carnage,  and  the  thud  of  their  bare  feet  beating  on  the  flow. 

As  she  stumbled  down  the  aisle,  from  among  the  shadows 
of  the  archways  there  looked  out  at  her  horrible,  twisted, 
medieval  creatures,  fantastic  human  shapesr— beings  distorted 
and  mutilated  beyond  recognition,  by  torture  abominable  and 
ingenious — creatures  half  burnt — blackened — withered,  half 
naming ;  formless  from  the  rack,  bloated,  scrofulous,  leproxis, 
their  grim,  pallid  faces  Uke  those  who  have  already  sunk  into 
eternal  torment.  They  surrounded  her,  clamouring,  mouth- 
ing, writhing,  dragging  thonselves  over  the  ground,  with 
crawUng  movement  of  impotent  Umbs ;  crying  for  ahns^for 
blood — the  blood  of  vengeance,  of  sacrifice — of  revenge  and 
retaliation  for  the  monstrous  sufiering  inflicted  on  than  in 
life— plucking  at  her  skirts  with  fingers  rotting  with  disease, 
calling  on  her  with  cracked,  flute-like  voices  to  kill,  pro- 
digiously to  kill.  And,  all  the  while,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hi|^ 
Altar,  she  heard  the  feet  of  the  whirling  crowd  of  madwomoi, 
who  danced,  circling  roimd  the  Goddess,  crying  * 

"  You  shall  destroy— you  ihaU  day !  " 

With  a  fierce,  smothered  cry  Victorine  tore  hemM  from  the 
clinging  forms,  beat  >rt  those  disease-r-  ued  fingers,  till,  howl- 
ing with  manu.  laughter,  the  decaying  creatures  fell  apart, 
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diaropted.  Out  into  the  gathering  darkneps  she  fled— out 
into  the  streaming  rain,  while,  within  the  church,  it  seemed  to 
her  she  could  still  hear  the  sound  of  tl:o,e  terrible  dancing  feet 
and  the  ungodly  laughter  of  those  putrefying  victims  of 
feudalism  and  the  so-called  "  ages  of  faith." 

She  tramped  on  through  the  streaming  street?  But  she 
did  not  heed  the  storm,  for  up  narrow  ^eys.  acrois  broad 
thoroughfares,  bridges.  street»— and  streets  again— the 
hideous  terror  which  stalked  Iht  was  h«r  companion  still. 
The  knife,  hidden  in  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  she  had  had 
ground  and  sharpened  only  yesterday.  Now  it  pricked  her, 
as  if  an  unseen  hand  goaded  her  on.  She  tore  it  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  hurried  along,  demen^^d.  At  times  she 
wouM  fancy  that  she  had  trapped  the  phantom,  and.  rushing 
forward,  she  wotild  plunge  the  knife  into  the  empty  air. 
only  to  stumble  on  again,  uttering  hoarse  cries  that  were 
lost  in  the  howl  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  traffic. 

At  last,  frenzied,  she  reached  the  Place  des  Loups,  and  ran. 
like  a  wolf  on  the  trail,  under  the  porte  cochhe~-[or  the 
phantom  danced  before  her.  The  rain  beat  on  her  as  she 
passed  through  the  conrtyard.  It  was  almost  dark.  The 
draught  of  wind  screamed  at  her  down  the  funnel,  and 
flapping  the  loose  shutter,  fled  out  behind  her,  cliill  and 
gusty.  A  hollow  dripfmig  came  from  the  tap.  ^^orioe. 
streaming  with  wet,  mounted  the  stairs,  wolf-like,  relentless. 
Ahead  of  her  glided  the  phantom ;  behind  her  she  heaid 
stealthy  footsteps.  Looking  back  she  saw  that  she--^ 
pursuer— was  pursued  ;  for  behind  her  came  the  light- yed 
musician  who  was  to  be  hei  victim.  Intangible,  yet  distinct, 
he  followed  her ;  she  seemed  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
phantom.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  and  the  foil  ing  ceased 
also,  as  if  one  waited  below — concealed  and  hstcning.  She 
looked  upward  and.  from  out  the  gloomy  well  of  the  stairc  vse. 
the  head  of  the  phantom  peered  down  at  her — white  faceii — 
gaping — with  bleeding  mouth.  She  drew  back,  shuddering, 
lest  the  blood  from  that  hateful  wound  should  fall  on  her. 

Then  again  a  paroxysm  of  frensy  seized  ha  to  track  dowB 
and  destroy  the  disturber  of  her  peace.  Like  one  poaaoMd, 
she  ran  up  the  staircase ;  her  body  yn&  heat  almc^  oa  9XL 
fours ;  her  lips  were  drawn  back  from  her  teeth ;  her  moi^ 
hung  open,  slobbering,  and  the  jaw  snapped  unceasingly,  her 
breath  hissed  with  a  snarUng  sound.   At  the  stairhead  she 
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paused,  knife  in  hand.  There  wu  no  one  there.  She  looM 
below,  but  her  pursiu  r  also  had  diM4>peared.   Only  the  howl 

of  the  wind  an  i  tli*'  sob  of  the  rain  were  andible. 

Stealthily,  with  iniiniie  cunring,  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  tenement.    In  th««  hall  dark  she  could  see  a  figure  seatid 
at  the  table;  the  back  was  towards  her  and  black  hair  hung 
down  to  its  u  Mi.,t.   On  the  Uuor.  beside  the  %utv,  lay  a  pair 
of  boots.   She  recalled  her  first  seeing  of  t'le  phantom.  With 
a  fierce,  mtn  on-  i  ry  -  terrible  as  that  f)f  a  wild  beast — she 
sprang  forward,  all  her  weeks  of  pent-up  torment  finding 
outlet  of  revenge.   She  seized  the  figure  by  the  neck.  Then, 
as  the  body  writhed,  struggling  to  raise  itself,  and  uttering 
choking  cries,  Victonne  dropped  the  knife  in  order  to  gain 
greater  hold  of  her  victim,  and  exerted  her  tmite  strength  to 
turn  it  over.    For  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  creature  cried  out 
to  her  with  the  voice  of  Eugdnie.    Angered  by  this  accursed 
prostitution  of  her  niece's  form,  she  sought  to  silence  the 
voice.    She  remembered  in  a  flash  Eugenie's  t  lling  her  of 
the  two  little  chords  tliac  lay  within  her  throat.    It  seemed 
to  her,  as  sl-.e  struggled  with  the  phantom,  that  with  tfie 
silencing  of  that  voice,  her  niece's  power  i    song  would  die. 
So,  with  fearful  strength,  she  took  the  body  m  both  hands  and 
raised  it  in  the  air,  bringing  it  down  with  a  crash  amongst  the 
litter  of  crockery  on  the  table.   As  it  lay  on  its  back  she  seized 
it  by  the  throat  to  stifle  any  further  cries,  but,  shaking  the 
throat  and  head,  she  found  that  resistance  had  ceased.  It  lay 
limply,  the  head  drooping  back  over  the  edge  d  the  tabia; 
the  hair  streaming  to  tlic  ground. 

Triumphantly  she  drew  back,  breathing  heavily.  She  had 
aSenced  the  torror  which  had  destn^red  her  peace  and  rest 
There  remained  but  one  thing  more — to  punish  the  evil  OM 
who  sought  the  damnation  of  Etig6nie's  soul. 

In  the  dim  light  she  stood  still,  gasping  for  breath,  wMe 
again  the  wind  raged  without,  shattering,  beating,  rattling 
on  the  windows,  and  the  rain  sobbed  and  swished  against  the 
panes. 

Sttddmly  another  sound  broke  the  silence.  Slowly  ascend- 
ing the  creaking  staircase  she  heard  a  man's  footsteps — she 
counted  the  liiglits.  Someone  was  coming  up  to  the  ^ 
landing.  Then  Victonne  knew— with  frightful  intuition— 
that  the  hour  which  she  had  waited  for  had  come.  The 
musician,  lured  by  the  lesemblauce  of  the  phantom  to  Eugenie, 
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was  bdag  Mnnd  vp  to  her  tl  last.  The  hour  of  her  sal< 
vation  wM  at  hand.  The  and  ol  har  task  waa  wiOiB  Imt 

mch. 

Sevching  feverishly  on  the  ground,  she  regained  possessioa 
of  her  knife.  With  stealthy  caution  she  set  the  door  ttjv, 
and,  lest  it  should  swing  to,  she  placed  against  it  the  ;  air  of 
boots  that  lay  betide  the  table,  then  she  drew  back  and  waited 

the  diadow  behuid  the  dow. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ASTON,  advancing  up  the  staircabe.  stumUing  in  the 

J  darkness,  stopped  at  intervals.  He  was  obs<^ss>jd  by 
a  strange  presentiment  of  evii.  Try  as  he  might  to  combat  the 
fading,  he  was  consckrady  penetrated  by  glocnny,  spiritual 
fear— fear  of  something  tragic  and  inevitable  which  awaited 
hun.  He  looked  forward  to  the  coming  interview  with 
Eugfoie  in  profonnd  agiution.  AU  day—since  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  greatness  of  theii  love  dem  anded 
marriage— lie  had  visualised  that  meetmg.  visu.  u  -d,  too, 
that  holding  of  her  in  his  ;  nns,  and  the  ultimate  ma>  .  - 

It  seemed  to  him  that  never  before  had  he  tasted  - '     ,  . 
ness.   For  now— purged  of  evil— he  would  stet^  hit  •  f h  1 
in  th.'  purity  and  kiealism  of  her  nature. 

A  great  and  yearning  tenderness  came  over  him.  Euc^nie 
had  saki  that    ue  longed  to  bear  him  a  son,  and  now  his 
desire   towards   her  was  less  passion  than  an  immense 
necessity  to  fulfil,  not  his  own  wishes,  but  that  ^lendlf! 
longing  of  hers  to  create,  by  their  mutual  1<     .a  being  >hi 
should  be  the  child  of  their  mtellect— a  seal  set  on  the  mu.  n 
of  their  two  spirits.    And,  as  the  moments  passed,  his  love 
for  her  grew.    Nevertheless,  mounting  the  stairs,  he  came 
slowly,  ashamed  of  his  former  misconception  of  love,  btill 
he  toU  himself  she  would  /orgive,  because  of  the  nc^ity 
of  her  nature.    A  sudden  overwhelming  sense  of  Euficnie's 
presence  came  upon  him.    He  could  have  sworn  that,  in  the 
dM*nes9,  slw*  put  her  zrms  round  him  and  he  fell  her  lips 
touch  his.    She  seemed  to  stand  in  front  of  him,  pleadmg, 
imploring,  striving  to  drive  him  a\va\  from  h.  .    But  the 
wore  she  strove  to  drive  him  away  the  orcai*..-  became  lus 
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desire  for  her.  With  that  unseen  spirit  influence  he  tought 
— vickened  to  faintness  by  fear.  •  .  j 

le^e^  against  th?  wall,  and  the  beatmg  wu^  ^ 
sobbing  rain  shattered  against  the  house.  Below  m  the 
Tour  ytm  the  loose  shutter  clacked  noisdy    F^om  a^ve 
thought  he  heard  a  strange  cry,  as  of  some  fierce  anunal.  He 
listened,  but  there  was  silence  again. 

Then  with  a  rush.  Eugtoie'.  P««««^Vf  T^l^ 

enfold  him.  holding  him  in  close  embrace,  as  |f-though 
^  ochlerknd  lackmg  tangibiUty-she  entreated  jntifu^^y 
tLt  he  would  stay  his  footsteps.  hoWuig  him  back  with 
inS^ence  from  some  terrible  danger^  But  the  deter- 
mination to  reach  his  beloved  actually  and  without  further 
delay  gUhimstrength.  With  gentle  force  he  put  as|de 
that  teK  ^trainini  presence.  He  climbed  the  remaining 
Ja^rs  Tu;n^gT  the*^  stairhead,  he  follow«i  the  passage 
TL  riadied'the  third  door.  It  stood  ajan  Knockgg 
lightly,  he  waited,  but.  receivmg  no  answer,  pushed  it  wide 

°^idistinctly,  in  front  of  him,  he  could  make  out  the  form  of 
a  man  lying  across  the  table.  The  head-partly  concealed 
tX^oJ  bfck  over  the  further  edge,  the  long  black  hau 
reaching  to  the  ground.  The  feet  and  legs  hung  from  the 
sLe  "  the  tablf  facing  him.  while  th^  hands  were  out- 
Sretched  palms  upwards.  Instinct  told  him  that  it  was 
wTth  a  g'reat  cry  he  Aung  him^*  t"^' ^ 
intervening  space.   Touching  one  of  the  hands  he  f eh  that 

WtlfSmbling  fingers  he  Ut  a  match  and  held  it  over  the 
face  He  saw  that  the  mask  was  waxen  white,  there  wj» 
iwsign of  Mfe  in  the  wide  eyes.  The  match  flared,  flickered, 
burnfd  out  and  drop,^.  leaving  J^/" 
he  began  to  sob.  for  he  beheved  that  Eugtoie  was  aeM. 
A  t«TOr  of  great  desolation  closed  down  on  him-a  honw 
of  i^J^JJievaSTloss.    In  a  passion 

his  face  in  Eugtoie  s  bosom,  while  his  hands  clasped  fcer 

'^^^'otTmy  beloved."  he  cried.  "  Soul  of  my  soul  1  Body 
of  my  body  !  Mother  of  my  chUd  !  Spirit  and  soul  that  1 
SkvTloved.  that  I  shaU  tove  through  all  eteiriity.  U>ve! 
love  I  answer  me  !  Listen  to  me  !  I  came  here  to  ask  yott 
to  be  my  wife-mother  of  a  son  to  me— hear  me.  port 
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soul,  if  you  are  near  !  Oh,  God,  let  her  hear  me  !  Do  not  let 
her  drift  out  into  eternity  believing  that  I  do  not  love  her! 
Soul  of  my  Eugenie — hear  me — for  my  heart  is  broken  !  " 

He  threw  himself  face  downwards  on  the  unconscious  body, 
clasping  it  and  pressing  it  to  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

"  Hear  me,  my  beloved  !  "  he  cried  in  agony.  "  I  love 
you — I  love  you — my  desire — my  wife— hear  me  !  Flesh  of 
my  flesh  f  " 

But  only  the  sweeping  rush  of  the  wind  and  the  tempes- 
tuous wash  of  the  rain  answered  his  despairing  appeal. 

And  Victorine  watched  him  —  waiting  in  the  shadow, 
exultantly  biding  her  time,  tense,  relentless,  passionately 
glad;  for,  as  he  embraced  the  phantom,  she  understood 
that  this  was  the  sign  that  the  moment  of  her  opportunity 
had  really  come. 

She  crouched  down,  creeping  forward  stealthily— like  a 
panther  that  waits  to  spring ;  and,  while  he  cried  aloud, 
catlike  she  mounted  tl»  chair  behind  him.  Then,  with  a 
great  snarl  she  sprang  upon  him.  perching  on  his  back  like 
some  terrible  beast  of  prey,  chnging  to  the  struggUng  body, 
her  eyes  bloodshot,  her  lips  drawn  back,  her  mouth  open, 
foaming,  slobbering.  For  a  minute  she  clung  to  him.  Then 
as  he,  writhing,  shpped— his  feet  losing  their  hold  on  the 
floor,  his  hands  sprawling,  gripimig,  tcrabbUng  amongst 
the  crockery — she  loosened  one  hand  and  brought  the  knife 
down  with  her  whole  force  on  his  back.  But  the  thick  cloth 
of  his  overcoat  turned  the  blow;  and  HypoUte.  exerdiing 
all  his  strength,  succeeded  in  throwing  her  off,  so  that  she 
fell  violently  to  the  floor.  There  she  grovelled,  looking  up 
at  him  wi'.h  an  expression  so  nwnacing,  so  bestial,  that  be 
drew  back  from  her  in  horror. 

For  a  moment  she  remained  groping  for  the  knife  which 
she  had  dropped—then,  as  her  clawing  fingers  closed  over  it, 
she  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  and  blundered  on  to  her  feet. 

HypoUte.  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  her  att.  ck, 
had  turned  round  facing  her.  He  leaned  back  against  the 
body  of  Eugtoie,  and,  along  with  the  horror  of  the  discovwy 
he  had  just  made,  there  gripped  him  an  intimate  physical 
fear,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  confronted  by  insanity :  by 
a  mad  creature,  powerful  mmeover,  mad  faMpired  by  per- 
sonal  and  malignant  hatred  of  himself ;  armed,  too,  white 
he  was  defenceless.   He  knew,  also,  that  whatever  purpoee 
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might  remain  in  her  turgid  brain  was  concentrated  wlnfly 
now  on  intent  to  kill  him.  whereas  his  own  purpose  was 
indefinite.  It  disgusted  him  profoundly  to  touch  this 
woman,  and  angered  him  to  know  that  she  was,  in  aU  prob- 
ability, more  than  a  match  for  h=m  in  strength.  The  neck 
of  her  bodice,  which  had  been  fastened  with  a  cheap  silver 
brooch,  had  burst  open,  and  her  red  throat— more  like  that  of 
a  prise-fighter  than  that  of  a  woman — showed.  She  appeared 
the  epitome  of  coarseness,  of  neglect,  and  unsavoury  animal 
vi^ur. 

For  a  Kttle  space  she  stood  still,  and,  nra^dan-Uke,  he 

orchestrated  the  three  distinct  sound  motijs  that  broke  the 
stillness — the  sobbing  thump  of  his  own  laboured  breath, 
the  constant  reiterating  rattle  of  the  wind  tearing  at  the 
windows,  and,  faintly,  far  below  in  the  house,  the  slow  tread 
of  some  person  mounting  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  third  and  distant  sound  importunately  Uxk 
possession  of  the  more  important  theme — intima  .-ly  claim- 
ing a  part  in  the  drama  and  asserting  a  superior  right  to 
his  own — that  the  rhythmic  beat  of  those  steps  introduced 
the  omiing  of  the  grey  terror  of  Death  itself,  which — tre- 
mendous—irresistible—  absolute  —  arbitrarily  claimed  the 
right  to  hold  the  balance  of  judgment  between  slayer  and 
slain.  Victorine.  too,  had  caught  tlw  sound  of  that  coming. 
Penetrated  by  the  same  sensation  as  Hypohte,  she  hstened 
— tense,  inhuman,  rigid — her  head  half  turned,  as  an  animal 
who.  having  tracked  down  its  prey,  winds  the  htrnter  who 
stalks  it  in  its  turn. 

To  H3rpolite  that  pause  in  the  drama  was  unenduraUe. 
Sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and,  with  irresistibie  tai- 
pulse  to  end  the  suspjense  of  his  own  position,  he  flung  him- 
f«lf  forward,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  upraised  hand 
that  \  M  the  knife,  in  an  effort  to  twist  it  from  VietoffiiM^ 
grasp. 

Taken  unawares,  her  fury  increased.  She  struggled  to 
bear  him  down  and  wound  him,  while  with  her  left  haml 
she  tore  at  his  fingers  with  her  naite. 

"  Liar  and  sedurer!  "  she  screamed  raucousJy,  as  she  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  one  of  his  hands  away.  And  so  great 
was  her  rtrength  that,  holding  him  by  the  arm,  she  lodgj 
him  savapely  to  and  fro,  lifting  him  almost  ofi  the  powd 
and  kicking  him  with  her  heavily  shod  teet. 
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Sick  at  such  punishment  from  woman,  Hypolite  held  his 
own  with  difficulty.  She,  leaping  like  a  frenzied  dog  m  a 
chain,  agahi  and  agafai  nearfy  lifted  htm  off  his  feet.  Aod 
every  time  that  she  lifted  him  she  cried  out  with  voluptuous 
enjoyment  of  her  own  strength  and  passionate  anticipatkM 
of  tlM  coming  killing : 

"  j4  mort  I  A  mort !  death  to  you  and  to  all  accursed 
aristocrats.  Death  to  all  foul-living  sons  of  verain ! 
Breeders  of  blood-suckers  are  the  accursed  aristos  !  " 

Battered  to  and  fro  by  hei,  fint  against  furniture,  then 
walk,  at  first  his  feeling  was  that  no  retaliation  in  the  way  of 
brutality  was  possible  in  dealing  with  a  woman.  But  the 
mstioct  of  self-preaervation  bcifan  to  triumf^  over  any 
chivalry  he  might  have  entertained  towards  her  sex. 

She  ^AytA  with  him — as  a  cat  with  a  mouse — and,  believ- 
ing his  rnbtance  to  be  a  n^igible  quantity,  loosed  hhn  for 
a  moment  for  the  joy  of  gripping  him  again.  But  Hypolite, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  caught  her  by  the  shoulders — striving 
for  the  mastery.  Back  and  forth  they  swayed  in  embrace 
of  hatred,  staggering — as  in  some  fitTce  Bacchanalian  dance 
— some  stem  treading  of  a  deathly  measure  with  fate,  in 
which  to  tire  or  stumble  would  mean  the  last  step— the  final 
step  which  would  lead  to  dissolution.  Hypdite  felt  her  great 
body  shudder,  while  his  owti  muscles  were  wrenched  and 
strained,  less  in  the  effort  to  master  her  than  to  maintadn  his 
own  footing. 

Dazed — almost  light  headed— he  resisted  her  mechanically, 
his  mind  beginning  to  reflect  her  madness  under  the  horror 
of  that  HMMal  strain.  He  began  to  wonder,  vaguely,  whether 
he  cared  after  all.  If  Eugenie  was  dead — wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  let  go — to  accept  the  ruling  of  fate — to  permit  this 
h^;h  iMriestess  of  horror  to  celebrate  a  primitive  rite— unithig 
them  indissolubly  by  death  and  l)|ood  ?  Would  not  he  thus, 
by  accepting  the  end  of  all  tilings  expiate  his  own  baseness, 
pay  in  full  the  price  of  his  past  cruelty  to  the  wm&an  he 
loved? 

Then,  with  the  thought  of  tier,  came  a  cleaner  and  fam 
conception.  Eugenie  would  not  have  counselled  that  weak 
giving  in.  With  a  tronendous  effort  he  shook  Mnnelf  free 
of  those  encircling  arms  and  took  Victorine  by  the  throat, 
choking  the  stream  of  abuse.  Throttling,  she  leaiwd  back, 
trying  to  twist  her  neck  from  his  grasp.  She  let  go  the 
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knife  n.nd  clutched  at  his  hands  with  desperate  fingers, 
lacerating  the  soft  flesh  of  his  wrists  with  her  nails.  But 
Hypolite  held  on,  while  slowly  turning  her,  as  on  a  pivot, 
so  that  he  mii^ht  get  between  her  and  the  door,  then,  feeling 
her  resistance  less,  he  Hung  lier  from  him  so  that  she  fell 
iieadlon^  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

VVi'b  Ills  head  down,  hi  .  jr.a  ;»i.,cd  arn!  cios>f<I  over 
his  fortiicad,  his  body  bent — tht-  limbs  moving  aimles^y 
like  those  of  a  man  who  has  been  racked — ^he  lurched  blindly 
out  of  the  door.  And,  as  he  wont,  there  swept  over  him 
an  agony  of  grief.  His  mind,  for  the  time  being  blurred 
and  abnormal,  could  remember  nothing  but  that  in  the  room, 
he  quitted  so  strangely,  lay  the  1  cdy  of  the  woman  he 
loved — whom  he  had  come  to  hold  in  his  arms — whom  he 
had  meant  to  kiss  as  never  woman  was  kissed  before — the 
woman  who  sliould  have  been  the  mother  of  his  son.  Bhnded 
by  a  rush  of  tears — dnink  with  desolation — he  forgot  Victorine, 
who,  grovelling  on  the  floor  in  the  darkness  behind  him, 
•earched  feverishly  for  the  knife  ;  he  forgot,  too,  the  coming 
of  that  third  and  rdl-important  factor  in  the  drama  which 
now  mounted  the  stairs.  Without  looking  where  he  went 
he  tvmed  away,  took  the  passage  to  the  Mk,  and,  reacMng 
the  blank  wall,  sank  down  oxhausted  in  a  paroxj'sm  of  weep- 
ing. And  his  very  inability  to  make  further  provision  for 
hn  own  secwity  proved  the  saving  of  hk  Wk.  For  Fate  and 
Death,  takini^  the  stage,  linked  hands,  barring  him  from 
the  drama  and  allotting  the  principal  r61e  to  another  and 
worthier  man. 

Hence  it  followed  tliat  Victorine,  in  her  headlong  rush 
from  the  door  m  pursuit  of  her  victna.  p'  'ged  the  knife 
of  sacrifice  into  the  heart  of  that  third  and.  as  yet,  un- 
discovereti  actor  in  the  drama — the  man  whose  footsteps 
had  beat  a  rhythmic  me^ire  to  her  fierce  hounding  of  her 
intended  prey.  He,  whose  iootsteps  had  to  Kypohte  heralded 
the  coming  uf  Death  itself,  intercepted  the  fwrious  woman, 
who,  taking  lum  for  the  seducer  of  Fug^ni( .  meted  out 
swift  vengeance  lest  he  should  again  sUp  from  under  her 
hamto.  At  the  body  sank  b«M«ft  hmr  Mows,  she  hung 
over  it  uttering  low,  guttural  cries — inarticulate  expressions 
of  fierce  and  voluptuous  gladness — whik  the  blood,  spurting 
up.  dyed  h^  hands  md  bosom  nA. 

As  she  stood  astride  the  body,  Hj^pottte.  eoosdow  tiM^ 
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ihe  had  not  followed  him,  raised  his  head,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  her  clamour.  He  was  irritably  conscious  that, 
as  senile  noisy,  barking  dog,  she  jarred  him,  interrupting  his 
passion  of  g-  ii.^  for  the  pitiful  spoiling  of  the  beloved  one 
whom  he  had  come  to  believe  necessary  to  his  existence. 
But,  as  he  looked  through  tear-drowned  eyes,  he  saw  that 
another  had  suffered  the  death  that  should  have  been  bis ; 
that  the  killing  which  had  been  meant  for  him  had  been 
stolen  by  another.  For  him  alone,  in  the  dignity  of  his 
sorrow,  should  have  been  reserved  that  violent  and  tre- 
mendous end.  Anger — childish  and  unreasonable — filled 
him.  He  tried  to  get  up— to  expostulate — to  heap  jealous 
abuse  mi  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  stolen  his  r<Me. 
Impotently  as  though  striving  in  a  dream — he  tried  to 
force  obedience  into  his  limbs  so  as  to  reach  that  indeter- 
minate blur  of  murdering  and  murdered  huaanity. 

And,  conscious  that  his  efforts  w  re  both  r^iculons  and 
ignominious,  he  crept  painfully,  holding  on  to  the  wall. 
Halfway  down  the  passage  he  collapsed,  fainting.  Again  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  felt  the  presence  of  his  beloved — that 
she  caressed  him — sustained  him — touched  him  with  gentle 
persuasion  of  soft  hands— he  felt  her  breath— the  scent  of 
her  presence — the  feminine  sweetness  of  her  person.  Again 
he  looked  up — holding  on  to  consciousness  with  determina- 
tion. He  continued  that  ungainly  progress,  resolved  to 
dispute  the  right  of  victim  with  the  usurper.  But  that 
journey  to  death  seemed  long — his  hmbs  remained  weak, 
iind  his  dumb,  tear-stained  face  stared  childishly  at  Victorine 
as  she  swayed  above  the  body. 

She  had  lifted  the  knife  high  and,  gazing  at  it,  laughed 
m  exultation  that  the  hour  of  her  deliverance  at  last  had 
-<:ome.  Then  as  Hypolite  watched  her,  drawn  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  gaze,  she  looked  down  the  passage  and 
met  his  eyes.  An  extraordinary  expression  of  fear  came  over 
her.  Her  mouth  hung  open  and  she  remained  staring  at 
him — petrified. 

How  was  it  that  the  man  she  had  killed — whose  body  lay 
at  hsr  feet — gazed  at  her — hving — from  the  shadows  ? 

T^Tor-stricken,  she  slipped  on  to  her  knees  and,  seizing 
the  shoulders  of  the  dying  man,  looked  into  his  face ;  and, 
looking,  she  cried  out  Uke  one  in  torture,  for  the  face  was 
that  of  the  benign  and  kfauUy  priest  her  cocleMor,  the  AbM 
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Goujun.    Suddenly  the  eyelids  drooped  over  the  glasing 

eyes.    It  seemed  to  the  wretched  woman  that  he  shut  her 
oat  from  his  vision.   She  let  tlie  head  drop  on  to  the  ground 
and  watched,  as  «f  fascinated,  a  feeble  fluttering  movement 
of  the  fingers,    for  a  moment  they  flickered,  then  slowly 
closed  over  the  heavy  wooden  rosary  that  hung  at 
girdle.  With  a  galvanic  movement  those  feeble  white  ptkat'n 
hands  closed  strongly  upon  the  symbol  of  his  faith — loosened 
it  and  raised  it  in  the  air.   At  the  same  instant  the  passing 
soul  flared  in  the  worn-out  husk  of  the  body,  and  be  half 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture.   Again  Victorine  met 
hit  gaze.    His  eyes  opened  wide  and  remained  fixed  on  hers. 
His  lips  trembled  in  the  effort  to  pronounce  words  which 
eluded  him.    It  seemed  to  her  that  he  spoke  voicelessly  as, 
with  the  hand  holding  the  rosary,  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  the  dignified  sweeping  movement  habitual  to  him. 
Then  his  hand  dropped — his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stifled 
with  a  rush  of  blood  from  the  lungs.    The  wooden  rosary 
clattered  to  the  floor,  and  Victorine,  looking  up,  saw  a 
crawling  figure  coming  towards  her.   Filled  with  an  agony 
of  terror  and  despair,  she  beat  her  head  on  the  ground 
Three  times  she  cried  out  ''Mta  culpa— mea  culpa^mea 
wtaxima  culpa"— but  still  the  figure  came  forward.  Then, 
lacking  courage  in  the  face  of  what  she  believed  to  be 
another  and  more  cruelly  tormenting  phantom,  she  turned 
round  aiid  began  to  pull  herself  op  the  railing  behind  har. 
determining  thus  to  escape  by  saidde  from  the  honor  ci  the 
supernatural. 

Hypolite,  seeing  death  by  violence  about  to  reject  him, 
llnng  himself  forward,  strengthened  by  anger. 

"  Attendez  /  "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  You  have  not  finished 
— you  make  a  mistake  I  " 

He  lurched  towards  her  as  she  swayed  catlike  on  the 
rickety  balustrade.  She  slipped,  hanging  half  over  the 
railing,  and  his  outstretched  hand  clutched  her  skirts.  But 
as  she  kicked  at  him,  he  slipped  in  the  fast  widening  pool 
frf  blood,  and  fell,  while  the  railing  gave  with  a  sudden  crack. 
He  felt  the  rough  rasp  of  the  serge  of  her  skirt  slip  tiu-ough 
hb  fingers  as  he  sprawled  on  the  ground  across  the  corpse  of 
the  priest.  Looking  over  the  edge  of  the  broken  balustrade 
he  saw  her  body  fx)und  down  the  well  of  the  staircase  like 
some  monstrous  ball,  ricoclwtting.  tiU  it  lay  still  with  a  fisai 
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thud  on  the  floor  far  below,  while  the  knife,  leaping  from 
her  hand,  tinki'd  thinly  as  it  fell. 

Hypolite  felt  blood  soak  through  the  kne>s  of  his  trousers. 
He  heard  a  rush  of  feet  and  voices  below — a  confused 
shouting.  Then,  hardly  conscious,  bruised  and  draddnring, 
he  staggered  up,  incapable  of  further  understanding — conscious 
only  of  a  desire  to  go  back  to  the  room  where  his  beloved  lay. 

Stambling  and  weeping,  he  reached  her  and  sank  6emn — 
his  arms  clasping  her  knees.  He  tried  to  raise  himself,  for 
he  was  filled  with  an  unconquerable  yearning  to  kiss  her 
face.  But  in  his  efforts  to  get  up  he  palled  the  body  of 
Eugenie  down  on  to  the  floor  beside  him.  Hypolite  put  hia 
arm  round  her  shoulders  and  her  long  hair  swept  his  cheek. 
In  the  darkness  he  searched  for  her  face,  and,  finding  it,  set 
his  lips  there.  Then  a  great  and  tremondons  emotion 
flamed  in  him,  for  the  faint  flutter  of  breath  stirred  in  the 
mouth  beneath  his.    He  knew  that  Eugenie  was  not  dead. 

He  remembered  no  more,  save  that  the  room  seemed  to 
be  full  of  people,  for  lie  lost  consciousness  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  famt  fluttering  breath  came  as  the  greeting  of 
his  bdoved's  retaining  soul. 


ENVOI 

A MONTH  later,  on  the  last  day  of  Mardi,  the  spring 
weather  was  warm  and  beautiful.  Alternating  rain 
and  sunshine  swelled  the  burgeoning  buds  into  delicious 
freriwess.  The  s^nt  of  young  leaves  and  ooming  spring  was 
in  the  air.  The  vernal  call  of  etemtl  youth  r^pMd  £i  tl» 
worki. 

Drouot — painting  in  his  stadio — listened  to  the  orchestra 

of  spring  sweetness,  while  at  times  he  looked  out  into  the 
radiant  pro<«y>ect  of  efliorescent  landscape  and  sig^ied  heavily, 
only  to  return  again  to  his  work  with  renewed  vigour  oi 
application.  After  a  while  he  put  down  his  palette  and 
brushes  and  stepped  out  into  the  garden  ;  as  he  did  so  he  saw 
M?dame  P^rintof  advancing  towards  him  down  the  path. 
Her  aspect  was  serious  and  she  was  dressed  in  deep  OMiaiikig, 
hot.  in  his  opinion,  he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  comely. 
"  M.  Drouot."  she  said,  "  I  am  come  to  throw  myself  on 
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your  kindness,  and  to  ask  you  if  I  may  stay  with  yoo  ior 
an  hour.  Little  Marie-Anne  is  in  labour.  I  am  waiting — 
we  are  all  waiting — and  Jacqui^  walks  up  and  down  dis- 
tracted with  anxiety.  Everyone  just  now  Menu  to  me  ao 
self-occupied,  perhaps  almost  cruelly  so ;  even  the  season 
is  a  little  unkind  and  egotistic — at  least  so  it  seems  to  OOe 
who  is  no  longer  young." 

i'>n)uot  nodded.  Then,  silently,  he  held  out  his  arm  and 
Marguerite  put  her  hand  within  it. 

"  G>nie,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Let  us  walk  up  and 
down  here.    I  have  not  seen  you  since  " 

"  Since  my  mother's  funeral, "  she  put  in ;  "  and,  though 
many  events  have  taken  place  since  then,  the  loss  of  my 
mother  grows  daily  more  bitter.  Perhaps  I  did  not  know 
how  much  the  daily  intercourse  with  her  sweet,  unselfish 
nature  meant  to  me."  Her  voice  broke  a  little  and  Dronot 
patted  her  hand  gently. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  one's  mother  remains  alwajrs  at  the 
same  time  the  most  understandable  and  the  most  unfathom- 
able truth  in  life ;  and,  as  long  as  that  truth  is  an  integral 
part  of  daily  life,  unconsciously,  we  take  it  for  granted. 
But,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  great  parting,  the  rude 
hand  of  death  stirs  us  to  the  very  vitals,  and  the  natural 
human  instinct  is  a  hark  back  to  the  fundamental  mystery 
of  embryology.  The  passing  of  the  creature  who  gave  us 
being  is  a  bereavement,  the  mental  ^ock  of  which  cuaot 
be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  anything  but  a  profound  one,  to 
which  one  renders  justice  by  feeUng  tu  the  very  soul." 

Marguerite  stood  still  and  took  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

"  M.  Drouot,"  she  said  a  little  wistfully,  "  if  I  were  religious 
like  you— hke  my  mother— I  should  be  less  knocked  down 
by  this  blow.  But  recent  events— the  toss  of  her,  the  tragedy 
of  Victorine  Dupont,  and  now  Hjrpolite  and  Eugenie's 
engagement  have  combined  to  knock  my  nerves  to  pieces. 
I  cannot  but  be  gravely  anxious  concerning  this  last — I  feel 
in  a  great  measure  I  am  responsible  for  the  attachment. 
That  the  poor  woman  Dupont  was.  to  a  certain  extent,  justified 
in  her  suspicions  of  him  I  know— Hyjwlite's  intentions  were 
not  always  honourable  towards  her.  Just  now  he  has  baaa 
iU — he  is  in  love — and  tout  va  bien !  But  afterwards — 
after  six  months  of  marriage — will  he  be  faithful  to  her— or 
will  he  grow  tired  of  hm  and  break  her  hmt  ?  " 
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Dranot  thnitt  hit  handi  into  his  poclwtt  and  was  tileat 

for  a  moment. 

"  Eugenie."  he  said.  "  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
body  and  soul— I  have  great  laith  in  her.  In  my  ofriaioa 
she  has  utterly  changed  Hypolite's  outlook  on  life.  A  great 
artist  she  may  become — I  do  not  doubt  it — but.  in  my  opinion, 
the  masterpiece  of  her  Ule  will  be  the  saving  of  my  friend's 
soul.  Without  her  influence  Gaston  might  have  sunk  away 
into  something  unworthy,  and  become,  with  his  temperament, 
a  gross  hedonist  and  cynic." 

"  Ah  !  "  Marguerite  interrupted.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  admirable! 
from  that  point  of  view — but  I  confess  that,  from  her  point 
of  view.  I  consider  it  waste  that  she  should  marry  him— 
at  the  very  outset  of  her  career — with  her  beauty  and  talent. 
There  are  many  people— with  less  to  forgive  in  the  way  of 
a  past — whom  she  might  have  married."  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  impatiently.  "  Nevertheless,  I  know  it  is  usetoss 
to  protest,  even  had  1  the  heart  to  spoil  her  radiant  happiness 
— they  will  do  as  they  wish — take  the  risks,  as  so  many  lovers 
before  them— leaving  the  future  on  the  knees  of  tlMi  gocb." 

"  In  the  hands  of  God,"  he  answered  gently. 

"  Ah,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  1  could  believe  as  you  do.  I 
should  have  more  courage  perhaps  to  go  on  living.  Just 
now  I  cannot  work — my  theatre  remains  closed,  and  I  am 
full  of  misgiving  regarding  Eugenie's  future." 

Ifarga^rite  put  up  her  hancUserchief  and  dabbed  htf  wet 
eyes. 

Drouot  looked  at  her  with  affectionate  concern. 

"  You  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  spiritual  side  of 
things,"  he  said.  "And  yet  has  not  the  artist,  with  his 
power  of  visualizing  the  unseen,  a  greater  proof  of  spiritual 
existence  than  any  other  human  being  ?  Is  not  spirituality 
Art  and  Art  spirituality  ? — the  link  through  the  imagination 
and  intellect  with  the  unseen  and  immaterial  world  which 
is  Eternity,  ruled  over  by  the  greatest  creative  artist  of  all 
time— Ahnighty  God  " 

Marguerite  was  again  silent,  but  a  light  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  M.  Drouot,  '  she  said  at  last,  "if  I  believed  what  you 
say  it  would  give  im  new  cottra|;e.  Lat^y  I  oooIbm  I  have 
been  beaten  down.  I  had  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  art  and 
coming  here  to  settle,  to  end  my  days  in  simplicity  and  poverty. 
I  luive  feared  that  in  teingtng  tlie  gtri  oat  «f  her  attaml 
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environment  dstpite  the  opposition  af  her  aunt,  the  tea 
brimmed  over  her  eyes—"  in  my  determination  to  pot  A 

before  everything  I  have  hn  n  the  direct  cause  of  the  tragei 
of  Victorine  Dupont."  She  stupped  and  again  wiped  her  eyi 
while  Drouot  made  a  feattire  of  repudiation  almost  angrily, 

"  No,  madame,"  he  asserted  earnestly,  "you  are  wroi^ 
forgive  me,  but  you  take  too  much  upm  yourself,  to  beg 
with,  and,  to  go  on  with,  you  are  inorbitl.  The  first 
because  you  claim  res)K)nsibility  that  can  alone  be  laid 
the  door  of  Almighty  God  ;  the  sccdii  bi  ause  1  consid 
you  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  you  did,  in  justi 
to  Ei^itoie't  talent  and  your  dut3'  to  Art.  For  Art  is  eternal 
he  went  on,  his  voice  sonorous,  hi^i  vision  kt  ( ,i,  "  Art 
part  of  the  ideal  scheme  of  the  Creator.  To  the  God  of  A 
we  are  responsible  for  the  power  and  talent  that  is  in  a 
If  we,  of  the  brotherhood  of  Art,  arc  faint-hearted  and  U 
away  from  our  belief  in  its  magnificent  standards,  how  a 
we  expect  those  to  whom  gifts  have  not  been  given  to  belies 
in  the  reality  of  our  mission  ?  No,  no — not  only  to  ourselvc 
but  to  every  God-bom  artist,  do  we  owe  aa  unalterable  ar 
undeniable  duty  for  the  development  of  young  talent  thj 
clamours  for  an  outlet— to  urge  for^rard  the  presentation  ( 
Art  to  the  dumb  world  that  knows  it  not — to  the  blind  wl 
we  not — ^the  deaf  who  do  not  hear ;  to  force  the  sluggish  1 
listen — to  attend — to  look — to  learn — to  bow  before  tl 
flaming  altar  of  intellect  and  imagination — to  acknowledf 
the  superiority  of  the  unseen  over  the  s<'en,  of  spirit  ov( 
matter."  He  stopped  and  put  a  strong  hand  on  her  am 
urgently  pressing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the  soft  flei 
till  he  almost  pained  her. 

"  You  will  go  hack  ?  "  he  said  roughly,  almost  stonil] 
"  back  to  work — and  forget  your  backsliding — your  muA» 
fancies  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  back,"  she  answered,  though  hw  lips  quivm 
and  the  teus  mule  uneven  furrows  in  the  povider  on  1m 

cheeks. 

"  And  as  lor  Eug*nie  and  Hypolite."  he  continued,  pointin 

in  the  din  rtion  of  the  vista  of  hill  and  plain,  "  they  to 
have  to  go  back  to  work  ;  but  if  they  choose  to  go  nand  i 
hand,  who  are  we  that  we  should  question  theit  right  c 
dt  cision  ?  " 

Margu^te,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed 
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saw  that  two  figures-a  man  and  a  girl— paced  the  oathwav 

su'^w^ss  i^si  ^t^.  r  -«^-hea§sf^::5 

!S5L!r^*r^'.  .?«<*<>«"^y  Marguerite  saw  that  they 
stopped  and  tht  girl  laid  her  hand  on  the  man's  shottfckr. 
It  IS  Bttgteie."  she  said.  "  Eugenie  and  Hypoli^ 

rKo/»K  ^r"*,^*PPyu'      '^'^  ^^^^l/'  *nd  :.largu6rite  saw 

SSiliS      mli'd^^  '^^'"^  noble^S^mb^ance 

touched  his  mind.  They  believe  m  each  other ;  why  should 
we  not  believe  m  them  ?  "  ^  ^ 

in  'h^^*'  "^^^      '  "  ***^«»*^  with  tetft 

shJuti^g."^  •  "Wind  of  feet  in  the  garden  and  a  man's  voice 

"Mon  Duu  /  ••  said  Marguerite,  clutching  at  his  tna. 
That  is  Jacques' voice.   What  has  happened  ?  " 
They  went  out  into  the  garden  hastily.    Jacques  camt 
running  down  the  path.  and.  as  he  ran.  he  leap^  into  th?S? 

f"l  rhenT       ""^  "°  ^P^^^ 

"  Spealc,  '  cried  Marguerite,  "  Marie  >  " 
Uiumph^'tS."  hoarsely-then  with  . 

b«uafal-my  own  httle  man  child-«,d  .t^m-^  „l 

st!^  h^r^hind  ^r"^  =»«^«d« 

blo^°of*J^r'"i  stiU-a  little 

n  »  n  Ik       r  against  the  verdant  green  of  tte 

plain  then.  Jacques,  turning,  stumbled  up  thf  and 
went  back  towards  U  MaisoS  Grise.  while  Hyri^L  st^.'Sf 
kissed  Lugcme  on  the  mouth  >P""ie,  scooiiuig, 

Pn^^hl"?  turned  and  entered  the  studio, 

rad  a  Id  frJ^'K  ^'^""^  triumphant  spring 


?  1 

i 


■ii 
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Down  by  the  n)ck  they  stood  ttflL    Then  Hypolite.  Us 

voice  trembling,  spoke. 

Sweet,  my  beloved,  my  wife  that  is  to  be,"  he  said. 
"  come  oat  with  me  mtotiie  forest,  and  let  US  dream  tofsther, 
seeing  in  our  vision  the  coming  ol  another  life  that  shall  be 

bom  of  yom  love  and  mine." 

"  Beloved,"  Eugenie  answered,  "  you  tmdostand  now  the 
meaning  of  love." 

She  moved  forward,  her  face  serious,  her  eiqiression  tender, 
and  Hypolite,  following  ahnost  humbly,  was  silent  until  they 
reached  the  shelter  of  deep  woodland.  Then  a  great  briar 
lying  across  their  path  wound  itself  about  the  young  girl's 
slender  hips.  HjTpolite,  kneeling,  detached  it  with  cartful 
fingers.  Patting  his  arms  round  her,  he  bowed  his  head 
till  his  lips  rested  on  the  hand  which  hung  at  her  side. 

"  Love, '  he  said,  "  there  is  no  love  but  that  of  husband 
for  wife.  There  is  no  peace,  no  freedom,  but  that  of  eternal 
union.   There  is  no  merit  or  purity  save  in  creation." 

He  stood  up,  and  Eug6nie,  looking  in  his  oyes,  answered : 

*•  Since  the  beginning  it  has  been  so  and  will  be  so  eternally." 

Then,  faintly  ricochetting  through  the  woodland,  came 
the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  the  cry  of  vernal  youth  and  spring 
lecorrent  after  the  sterility  of  winter — symbolic  of  the  un- 
ending, the  everlasting  ante  of  death  and  birth. 


THE  END 
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